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A RELIGIOUS NOVEL, 


Ir must always remain an open 
question how far the literature of 
an age represents the manners of 
that age. First impressions uni- 
formly take for granted that it 
does. People jump to the conclu- 
sion that a man of genius would 
never portray a state ot things 
foreign to his readers’ experience, 
and unverified by his own observa- 
tion, as actually existing; because 
any other assumption is supposed 
to cast a slur at once on the writer’s 
trath of perception, if not his hon- 
esty, and on his readers’ common 
sense; who, by their approval, would 
seem to affix their seal to a false 
presentment for themselves, under 
no assignable temptation to do so. 
Yet how little ground we have for 
this plausible theory! which, if we 
come to think of it, supposes the 
authors of past times to be a differ- 
ent sort of people altogether from 
the popular writers of our own day ; 
and our  great-great-grandfathers 
jealous for truth ina way beyond 
any example we can show. 

It appears to us that, in assum- 
ing the writers of a former age to 
have even aimed at representing 
existing manners according to any 
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matter-of-fact experience, we run 
counter to the teaching of our own 
eyes. In all the infinite varieties 
of life depicted by the volumes of 
the circulating library, when do we 
come upon anything like what we 
have ourselves seen and heard, 
more especially in those works 
which are most eagerly devoured 
by the widest, most various circles 
of readers? What echo, what re- 
sponse, does our own experience 
give back? When a future gene- 
ration judges us by Mr. Dickens’s 
animated pictures of life, or by the 
works of such lesser luminaries as 
Charles Reade or Wilkie Collins, on 
the ground of their universal ac- 
ceptance, they will have the same 
reason for their opinion which satis- 
fies us of the truth of many a picture 
of past society, and which prompt- 
ed some of Macaulay’s most telling 
representations. Yet, conspicuous 
as is the genius of the first, and 
able as are the other two, regard 
their works as being really what 
they profess to be—pictures of 
English social life—and how grot- 
esque, distorted, and absolutely and 
ridiculously improbable one and all 
are! What a masquerade-like jum- 
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ble of ranks and degrees—what 
impossible combinations in some, 
what impossible courses of action 
in others! And for all this who 
cares, so long as they are amused? 
The majority mind no more being 
misrepresented in the mass than 
abused in the mass. The few, in- 
deed, do care, who cannot help ap- 
pealing as they read to their own ex- 
perience. Anomalies perplex them ; 
it is more than their fancy can ac- 
complish to picture gentlemen and 
dustmen on terms of absolute equal- 
ity, and interchanging ideas per- 
manently, over the same dinner- 
table. But this defiance of fact in 
some form or other is a positive 
charm with the many: it is an 
. exception to find any fiction widely 
and with all classes popular with- 
out it. We have, no doubt, some 
few trustworthy delineations, but 
they are none of them popular 
in the full triumphant sense of 
the term; or on this account 
mainly: so little is truth to our 
experience the one great desidera- 
tum we are sometimes disposed to 
think it. Our conclusion, there- 
fore, is, that we may not trust pic- 
tures of manners of any day with- 
out large reservations, and constant 
reference to our own notions of na- 
ture and probability; taking into 
account the universal attraction of 
the exceptional over the common- 
place. We see that the most pro- 
found study of men and society 
constantly does no more than pro- 
vide a plausible home for impossible 
creations, or help a man to personify 
his own various qualities and pro- 
pensities; his sympathies possess- 
ing each by turn; all the personages 
talking his talk in different moods; 
as his separate faults or virtues, 
opinions or qualities, assert them- 
selves, and take the lead. 

But books which do not repre- 
sent society as it is, or ever was, 
may yet have a powerful influence 
on manners. They may indicate 
what things are going to be, and 
foreshadow the changes time is on 
the eve of working. The novel which 
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portrays manners and modes of ac- 
tion preposterous to our observation 
may, if it is powerfully written, 
bring about its verification by hit- 
ting the fancy of a class open to 
new impressions, and impatient of 
present restraints. An undiscip- 
lined fancy may imagine things for 
which it has small warrant and no 
general example, yet only antici- 
pate: planting seeds which sball 
bear fruit in another generation, 
and suggesting to untutored fancies 
possibilities before undreamt of. 
Most fiction is founded either on 
some moral ideal, and is a glorifica- 
tion of what has been, but which has 
never been seen by the writer’s 
bodily eyes; or it pictures his wishes 
and testifies to his impatience of 
some form of bondage. Very few 
people find enough in the actual, in 
the mere interest of delineating men 
and women as they see them, to in- 
duce them to the intense intellectual 
labour of absolute elaborate truth 
of portraiture, stroke for stroke, 
and line for line—where success 
can only be attained by long study 
of the mind’s anatomy. Either of 
the other alternatives is the nat- 
ural resource of an active ima- 
gination which can manage any- 
thing better than a correct likeness 
of what is; which even as an object 
to be aimed at they regard intel- 
lectually as slavish task-work, and 
morally as purposeless, and achiev- 
ing nothing. Every true, natural, 
wholesome picture of life will do 
good, though the writer must, in 
the drawing, be more intent on 
doing his own part well than in 
instructing or improving others; 
but it seems a finer thing, as well 
as a pleasanter, to create a world 
after your own mind, and, likely 
enough, will present more showy 
conspicuous effects. For effects 
may be more telling and conspicu- 
ous; for every shadowy creation 
that takes other imaginations is 
likely to consolidate itself in course 
of time; for good possibly, but also, 
it may be, for harm little contem- 
plated. 
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The minds that are to be thus 
moulded are, of course, the young and 
unformed; and the literature that 
earliest influences active thought 
will most surely tell upon their 
future manners and social morals. 
If the books they read represent 
the moral duties that regulate every 
day’s thought and action under a 
new light, this difference will tell in 
the long-run far more than if the 
book implied views on abstract 
points, not yet forced upon their 
practical consideration, opposed to 
the formal teaching of home. 

We have been led into this train 
of thought by a tale which has 
chanced to fall in our way—a novel 
by an American writer whose works 
for young readers have met with 
more universal acceptance than 
any reprint except ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ We do not attribute to all 
our readers any personal knowledge 
of Miss Wetherall’s ‘ Wide, wide 
World,’ or ‘ Queechy,’ but to all the 
names will be familiar, Every 
railway library presents a row of 
them on sale, and wherever there 
are schoolroom book-shelves or a 
parish library to be referred to, we 
shall be surprised if these tales, 
well-thumbed, and with every trace 
of favour, are not forthcoming. 
They represent manners and a state 
of things very different from our 
experience, but this has so far been 
an attraction. If there is anything 
that would not quite do in Eng- 
land, it has all been accepted, and 
even where not quite approved, ex- 
cused on the ground of nationality. 
Things are different, we say, in 
America. Republicanism even af- 
fects the relation of parent and child. 
Precocity and independence, we all 
know, belong to the backwoods. Eng- 
lish children, it is assumed, will get 
the amusement and the good—for 
these are religious tales in the full- 
est sense of the word, whole chap- 
ters devoted to doctrine and experi- 
ences—without any temptation to 
the Americanisms of all sorts that 
simply give a zest to the style and 
narrative. We confess, however, to 
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have fancied for some time that we 
could trace, in the young-ladyhood 
of a certain religious school, the in- 
fluence of American religious fic- 
tion. We notice an independence 
of conventional restraints, a free- 
dom of accost, an ease in asserting 
and enforcing opinion, a looseness 
from the old deference to elders, 
an aptitude to engraft flirtation on 
schemes of active good—not, as 
of old, timidly and evasively, but 
as a boldly-recognising aid to zeal 
and consistency — and, finally, a 
courageous self-reliance, not with- 
out its attractions, where a pretty 
face and sprightly manners carry 
it off, but still reminding us that 
we live in days when -woman’s 
rights are a “leading question,” 
and women are called upon from 
across the ocean to rouse from their 
passive dependence, and henceforth 
to walk in advance of man in the 
path of reform and spiritual pro- 
gress. Parents in our day are not 
strict disciplinarians; and young 
ladies making a decided profession, 
and taking a line in any of the 
fashionable forms, are left in most 
cases to their own devices, under the 
trust that the cares of life will soon 
enough subdue any excess of talka- 
tive or fussy zeal. Deference to 
their will and judgment has long 
been undermined by the books they 
have placed in their children’s busy 
hands, so perhaps they do well to 
succumb. The memory of some of 
our readers may be familiar with 
the one cross and trial that tested 
the youthful heroine of old Dissent- 
ing fiction; the dance to which a 
worldly father in vain would drive 
his trembling but determined 
daughter, and the courage with 
which she resisted the double im- 
portunities of his commands, and 
the worldly corner of her own heart. 
In all other matters obedience it- 
self, it was here she must make a 
stand. These struggles, if they ever 
had place, are a good deal over, 
and the young people now dance. 
or not to please themselves. But 
the points on which young and old 
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are permitted to come to an issue 
are indefinitely increased; while 
in every religious novel of modern 
date that comes to our mind the 
right is invariably on the daugh- 
ter’s side,—for one reason perhaps, 
that the real patrons of exciting 
religious fiction are the young. 
Mothers, never in great favour 
with novelists, are sinking deeper 
and deeper in their black books— 
there is a positive jealousy of their 
influence; while the father in the 
religious tale, as opposed to the 
moral or sentimental, is commonly 
either a scamp or nowhere. The 
heroine has, so to say, to do her 
work single-handed. We are so 
used to all this that it took us by 
surprise the other day to find the 
teaching of the fifth command- 
ment enforced as it isin that earli- 
est example of this class of fiction, 
‘Ceelebs.’ There the perfect hero- 
ine is made the natural product of 
perfect parents; they have made 
her what she.is, not vice versa, as 
we are used to see it. They are 
the arbiters of her fate; she is 
grateful to them for the most modi- 
fied exercise of private judgment; 
while the exemplary hero is con- 
spicuous for nothing so much as 
‘* veneration” for his elders, unless 
it be for horror of “intrepid girls,” 
who depart from prescription, and 
set up for independent views. Step- 
ping on five-and-twenty years far- 
ther into the century, we still do 
not see much approach to the mod- 
ern gloss on parental duty. In 
‘Father Clement,’ a.clever book, 
which made a great sensation in its 
day, religion is not allowed to sepa- 
rate mother and child. ‘“ Maria, 
my child!” cries the dismayed 
Popish mother of her awakened 
daughter, “ what do you mean?” 
only to be reassured, “I mean to 
remain with you, dearest mother; ” 
—while all parties show a caution, 
a submission to old _ obligations 
which would be considered weak 
by newer lights. Dormer, for ex- 
‘ample, the fascinating priest, with 
commendable prudence, leaves the 
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young ladies to themselves, and 
converses on spiritual matters with 
their mammas in another room; 
precisely reversing the course of 
action which we find inculcated in 
Miss Wetherall’s later work, to 
the consideration of which we have 
now arrived. 

‘The Old Helmet’ may not have 
attained as yet the enormous circu- 
lation of the writer’s earlier stories, 
but it has passed through many 
large editions, and still has an ex- 
tensive sale, and may be found in 
any size and shape, from the two 
handsome volumes of the circulat- 
ing library, to the single volume for 
the parish and schoolroom, and the 
cheap copy for gift or purchase. 
That which has chanced to fall in 
our way is in that soiled and 
thumbed condition so flattering to 
an author, and has done its best to 
disseminate the new morality; for 
the perusal has been to us some- 
thing of a revelation. The slight- 
est glimpse into the writer’s pre- 
vious tales shows that the heads of 
their childish readers are in danger 
of being filled prematurely with 
notions of love and admiration. If 
they are very good and very pious 
and very busy in doing grown-up 
work, they have good reason to ex- 
pect, from these pictures of life, 
that when they reach the mature 
age of sixteen or so, some young 
gentleman who has been in love 
with them all along will declare 
himself at the very nick of time; 
and they may then look to find 
themselves, all the struggles of life 
over, reposing a weary head on his 
stalwart shoulder. But in these 
stories, as far as we recall them, the 
heroines are good, and goodness is 
in a way rewarded. In ‘The Old 
Helmet’ it is otherwise. It is a 
religious story as opposed to a moral 
one. If the heroine had been one 
whit more scrupulous, conscientious, 
straightforward, honest, modest, 
and single-minded than she is—if 
she had possessed but a shade more 
delicacy and refinement—she would 
never have been converted, or been 
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a Christian at all, according to this 
writer’s meaning of the word. 
Every step of spiritual progress 
tramples on some duty or pro- 
priety; her growing convictions 
are always leading her to do wrong, 
or what the authoress would allow 
to be wrong, if the end did not 
justify the means. But our readers 
shall judge for themselves, if we 
can condense an abstract within 
the narrow space such a subject 
has alone a right to. We give it 
with the less apology, because this 
work belongs to the class of books 
of largest circulation, which yet 
rarely fall under critical eyes. “We 
should premise, in justice to the 
writer, that though the scene is 
laid in England, and she desires to 


. give her heroine English character- 


istics, she betrays an entire ignor- 
ance of our manners; and of course 
in such questions the behaviour of 
young people must be judged by the 
standard of their country. Girls 
in American religious fiction are 
represented as changing their lovers 
with the facile flippancy of our 
housemaids and “ area belles.” 
Some say this, is a misrepresen- 
tation arising from the total sepa- 
ration that exists in New Engiand 
between the religious world and 
good society, thus throwing their 
writers on their own unassisted 
ideas of what is fascinating and 
likely to attract; but whatever ex- 
cuse this ignorance may furnish, 
the mischief is not the less to the 
young unguarded reader, who takes 
for granted that English ideas go 
along with the English language, 
and is here led to think that, in 
the judgment of religious people, 
jilting and vulgar flirting are al- 
lowable amusements—the wild oats 
of girlhood. 

The scene of ‘The Old Helmet’ 
—which we will explain at once 
is a patronising synonym for the 
helmet of salvation—opens with 
a picnic in one of our counties. 
Eleanor, the heroine, has strayed 
away from the rest of the party, and 
is seated‘on a bank with a grave young 


man, a stranger; her previous and 
much more interesting companion, 
Mr. Carlisle, having been recently 
called from her side. This stranger, 
the real hero, is not described; he 
is to unfold himself, a task he is 
quite equal to, as from the be- 
ginning tp the end he is his own 
text and subject. Their conversa- 
tion opens with remarks on the 
abbey-ruins before them, and on the 
motives which lead to retirement 
from society. Eleanor supposes 
this motive disgust of the world. 
“Do you mean,” he asks, “if this 
is the beginning of all religious 
feeling?” ‘I really think it is,” 
she replies, and turns from the 
question to admire some violets at 
her feet. ‘Then do you suppose,” 
he says, “ that these violets are less 
sweet to me than to you?” “Why 
should they be?” is her answer. 
“ Because religion is the most pre- 
cious thing in the world to me.” 
They pursue the subject of the old 
monks, one of whom had been a 
soldier, and wore his armour to the 
last under his monk’s habit. This 
legend elicits the statement from 
the grave young man that he also 
wears armour, amusing himself with 
his companion’s puzzled look. In 
the meanwhile a storm rises and 
shelter has to be sought. He 
knows of a window in the ruins, 
the arch of which still stands; and 
giving her, in the emergency, the 
support of his hand (it was a strong 
hand, and not the only time, by a 
great many, that we hear of its 
good points), he seats her on the 
window-sill, and, with an apology, 
places himself by her side. The 
writer thinks it well to state that 
the window was narrow as well as 
deep; the two were brought into 
“very familiar neighbourhood "— 
in fact it was a tight fit; which 
amuses Eleanor as much as her 
terror of lightning gave her spirits 
for. Here is another opportunity 
for the young man to assert his 
superiority—he wears armour which 
makes him safe in all circumstan- 
ces :— 
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“© What do you mean ?’ she said. 

** “Did you never hear of the helmet 
of salvation ?’ 

‘¢ <7] don’t know,’ said Eleanor, won- 
deringly. ‘I think I have heard the 
words. I do not think I ever attached 
any meaning to them.’ 

“« *Did you never feel,’ he said, speak- 
ing with a peculiar deliberatien of man- 
ner, ‘that you were exposed to danger 
and to death, from which no effort of 
yours could free you?’ . While he 
spoke slowly, his eyes were fixed on 
Eleanor with a clear, piercing glance, 
which she felt read her through and 
through; but she was fascinated instead 
of angered, and submitted her own eyes 
to the reading without wishing to turn 
them away. Carrying on two trains of 
thought at the same time, as the mind 
will, her inward reflection was, ‘I had 
no idea that you were so good-looking !’ 
The answer in words was a sober ‘I 
have felt so.’” 


He presses his point in tones that 
were tender, along with that deli- 
berate utterance. ‘With all the 
quietness of his speech, his accent 
had a clear ring in it which came 
from some unsounded depth of power, 
and Eleanor’s heart sank before it in 
a secret convulsion of pain.” We 
know that Revivalists in their prac- 
tical work recognise such influences 
as these. If young women are to be 
converted they do not commit the 
task to the elders of the congregation. 
Conversions of the young never take 
place, we are gravely assured, but in 
mixed schools, and so on. But the 
influences of voice and propinquity 
were, we think, never more boldly 
advocated than in this story. We 
have little room, however, for com- 
ment, 

We lately read a complaint from a 
lady of the name of Higginbottom, of 
the custom in certain circles of ad- 
dressing her by her name at every 
sentence. The practice prevails in 
this volume. “How, Mr. Rhys?” 
she asks; “nobody ever talked to 
me so before, Mr. Rhys.” And he 
responds, “ What will you do, Miss 
Powle?” till, pushed into a corner, 
she demands, “ Are you a clergy- 
man, Mr. Rhys?” For the benefit 
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of the reader we give his reply: “TI 
am not what you would call such.” 
In fact, Mr. Rhys is a Methodist 
preacher, or minister, and keeps a 
small school in the neighbourhood, 

The rain being over, they rejoin 
the party and Eleanor’s worldly 
lover; who at once engages her at- 
tention, but not so deeply but that 
she remarks that handsome as Mr, 
Carlisle is, Mr. Rhys is the tallest, 
and that he has “a good figure—a 
very good figure, and moves well and 
easily; asking herself what is the 
difference between his face and the 
other face.” In fact, from the first 
page Mr. Carlisle’s nose is put out, 
though nobody knows this for some 
time but the reader. In the course 
of the evening Mr. Rhys makes 
himself so agreeable to Eleanor’s . 
father, Mr. Powle, that he decides 
to send his son to his village 
school. But we observe that to 
the elders he talks of general sub- 
jects, of ferns, and microscopes; his 
searching questions and searching 
glances are all bestowed upon Elea- 
nor, and, in lesser degree, on her 
young sister Julia, who plays a 
very convenient part in bringing 
the two together. Eleanor, though 
of a fine, vigorous constitution, 
catches cold with the facility of the 
heroine of a novel. The rain of 
the picnic brings on a fever. In 
it Mr. Rhys’s warnings haunt her, 
and on her return to health she 
seeks him out to ask more ques- 
tions about the Helmet. He greets 
her with a cordial grasp of the 
hand, “a hand-clasp which was all 
the warmer for her languid appear- 
ance.” He looks at her attentively. 
“You have been very ill, Miss 
Powle,” is his greeting. “ Julia said 
you had a question to ask, Miss 
Powle,” and so they resume the 
discussion. “ But what is the 
Helmet, Mr. Rhys?” till in the end, 
though she could not properly com- 
prehend what it was, “ of its reality 
there could be no question; she 
had seen its plumes wave over his 
brow.” 

For our part we greatly prefer 
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the venerable rector of blue eyes 
and flowing white locks, who used 
to fill this Young man’s place in 
the minds of interesting female 
inquirers; the bland fatherly old 
clergyman who was always sitting 
in his study, and—tolerant of inter- 
ruption—calling ‘Come in,” to the 
young ladies who knocked at his 
door. But the experience of her 
religious school seems to have 
taught the authoress a different 
lesson. Rectors, at ary rate, do 
not come under her patronage; and 
when Eleanor suddenly surprises 
her pastor, in a large evening party, 
with questions about “the helmet 
in the Bible,” and he replies with 
something about Goliath’s armour, 
it is evidently a good joke. Very 
soon Mr. Rhys’s voice interposes— 
as it sounds to us somewhat imper- 
tineatly—in the discussion; and 
“his figure standing at the window 
hid part of the light,—to judge by 
the Doctor’s face he was keeping 
out the whole.” Then Mr. Carlisle 
cones forward ‘with his gratifying 
attertions, which are exchanged 
on ler way to her room for a long 
téte-a-téte with Mr. Rhys in the lib- 
rary, whose “ good-night” had been 
so gaial, and the clasp of his hand 
so frank and friendly, that she 
stayed talking of the helmet; and 
vhen at last ‘ she lifted her eyes to 
sity good-night, the face she met gave 
anew turn to her thoughts: ”— 

“It was a changed face; such a light 
ofpure joy and deep triumph shone over 
it,,0t hiding nor hindering the loving 
car with which those penetrating eyes 
wen reading hers. It gave Eleanor a 
straige compression of heart.” 

Bit Mr. Carlisle has his turn, too. 
Elemor, in transcendental phrase, 
“leda very full life °—which means, 
as fx as we can interpret, that she 
couldvery well do with two strings 
to he bow. Her mother has, with 
the athoress, all the blame of the 
engagment she enters into with 
the rih, high-born worldling; but 
she cnnot help drawing a flirt, 
capable of half-a-dozen attractions 
at once She always likes Mr. Car- 


lisle when she is with him, and 
tolerates an amount of kissing 
which we can only say surprises ws. 
We will be bound to say that there 
are more kisses between the boards 
of the little volume we hold in our 
hands than in Sir Walter Scott’s 
collected works—and kisses with 
circumstance, too, and admitting of 
varied' description. In fact, kissing, 
and fixed and penetrating glances, 
for which the only synonym is 
‘“‘staring,” on the gentleman’s part, 
and blushes on the lady’s—-blushes, 
and flushes of every tint, from palest 
rose to scarlet damask, which apo- 
logise for and condone everything,— 
form the staple of the love-making. 
The little girl who betrayed her 
intimacy with romances by the in- 
quiry, ‘‘Mamma, when papa asked 
you to marry him, did he go down 
on his knees to you?” would, after 
reading this book, have to give an- 
other colour to her question, unless, 
indeed, she had become too knowing 
in the perusal to put it at all. 

But this is a digression. We 
next find Mr. Rhys ill at his lodg- 
ings, and the sisters agree to take 
him some jelly. Julia congratu- 
lates herself that Mr. Oarlisle is in 
London, because he would not have 
allowed Eleanor to come, which is an 
implied infringement on her liberty 
the other indignantly resents; for 
the fact that she is losing her heart 
to Mr. Rhys never makes her a 
whit less angry with her other 
lover’s growing vigilance. She is 
as offended at suspicions, and her 
delineator as indignant for her as 
though there was no ground for them. 
Another opportune storm makes the 
girls bounce into Mr. Rhys’s very 
room without knowing where they 
are going. There he reposes on a rude 
couch, pale, changed, and wrapped 
in a dressing-gown. Eleanor stam- 
mers an apology, and she is begged 
to stay with “that smile that she 
remembered.” It brings her, we 
are told, at once into a new atmo- 
sphere. They discuss his prospects 
and missionary designs, and, un- 
fortunately for Mr. Carlisle, “the 
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grave, sweet, strong intonation of 
his words” moved Eleanor much— 
“‘not to tears, the effect was rather a 
great shaking of heart—the words 
might have been said by anybody, 
the impression they produced be- 
longed to him alone.” Presently 
the lively Julia asks, “Mr. Rhys, 
do you know that after Eleanor is 
Mrs. Carlisle she will be Lady Ryth- 
dale ?””—a stroke that. drives Eleanor 
to desperation, and elicits a very 
solemn rejoinder from him. He 
pursues his searching inquiries in the 
midst of “‘ berries and cream,” brought 
in by the old women of the cottage ; 
inquiries uttered in “ winning tones 
which found their way down to 
some unguarded spot in her con- 
sciousness,” till all she can answer 
is “No, Mr. Rhys;” and Mr. 
Rhys “ adds nothing but the friend- 
ly grasp which drove the weapon 
home.” 

A certain muscular Christianity 
leads this writer to dwell much on 
horsemanship. Eleanor is a superb 
rider, and Mr. Carlisle mounts her on 
one after another of his stud; but 
when he is out of the way she will 
scamper about the country unat- 
tended on her own pony. Mr. Car- 
lisle does not like this practice, and 
with reason, for she meets with 
adventures; and these bring her 
somehow to Mr. Rhys’s door. She 
‘ has been thrown, is walking home 
fatigued, and sees his cottage in the 
distance. 


“Her heart sprang with a sudden 
temptation—doubted, balanced, and re- 
solved. She had excuse enough—she 
would do a rebellious thing; she would 
go there and rest. It might give her a 
chance to see Mr. Rhys and hear him 
talk; it might not. If the chance came, 
why, she would be very glad of it.” 


She enters, and through an open 
door hears Mr. Rhys and the ubi- 
quitous Julia in conversation about 
his project of going as a missionary 
to the Fiji Islands :— 


“¢Mr. Rhys, they are such dread- 
fully bad people they might kill you and 
eat you.’ 

“6 Yes.’ 
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“¢ Are you not afraid?’ 
ace No.’ 

“There is strangely nfch sometimes 
expressed, one can hardly say how, in 
the tone of asingle word. So it was with 
this word, even to the ears of Eleanor in 
the next room. It was round and sweet, 
untrembling, with something like a vi- 
bration of joy in its low utterance. It 
was but a word said in answer to a 
child’s idle question: ‘it pierced like a 
barbed arrow through all the involutioas 
of another heart down to the core.” 


Considering that many men have 
eloquent voices who have no idea 
whatever of going to the Fiji isl- 
ands, we cannot think these sug- 
gestions likely to be profitable to 
the class of readers whom they are 
most likely to interest. In anaher 
moment Eleanor is discovered by 
Julia, and brought in “besring 
herself a little proudly;” then 
“sitting under a strange spell,” and 
subsiding into that ‘self-posses- 
sion”? in which the authoress takes 
great pride. “ Mr. Carlisle will never 
let you ride out alone again,” ex- 
claims the lively Julia, a speech ratu- 
rally very annoying to Eleanor. and 
putting her future husband tefore 
her in a very interfering unpleasant 
light. Mr. Rhys waits till the flush 
is off to commence his spiritual in- 
quiries, in the midst of which th 
narrator of the scene thinks & 
material not only to enlarge o) 
every look and tone, but to explan 
that Eleanor is brought by Juli¢s 
management into nearer neighbov- 
hood of the couch, on which Ir. 
Rhys lies, than at first. At lensth 
“such a strange softness and ]ght 
pass over the face she is loofing 
at that she ‘has no heart left.” But 
whether the subject or the lookand 
tone that convey it produce her 
spiritual comfort seems not tc sig- 
nify the least. After this scee we 
do not wonder “that the thught 
of her marriage stings her ke a 
serpent.” However, she tel} Mr. 
Carlisle nothing of her visit ill the 
heedless Julia lets the cat out of 
the bag; on which she sbws a 
great. deal of what her hitorian 
seems to consider very beoming 
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spirit at his gentle remonstrances, 
which are accompanied by the 
kisses and caresses this writer is 
so great an adept at describing. 

Within a month of her wedding- 
day Eleanor hears from Julia that 
Mr. Rhys is going to preach that 
night ina barn. “Instantly a con- 
suming desire” seizes Eleanor to 
hear him. It was not only that 
this presented, perhaps, “ the first, 
last, and only chance in her life 
of hearing the words of truth so 
spoken,” but “she had a craving 
desire to hear how they would be 
spoken.” But, of course, neither 
lover nor parents would allow her 
to go—the idea is simply impos- 
sible. So Eleanor sets her wits to 
work, and when her plan is matured 
informs her mother that she in- 
tends to sit up all night with a 
poor dying gir] in the village. The 
mamma makes some objections on 
her own account, and asks, Will Mr. 
Carlisle like her doing such things? 
but Eleanor is resolute, and re- 
pairs to Jane’s cottage, whence, in 
disguise, and stealing off behind 
its dozing mistress, she hurries in 
the darkness to the barn. 


“A vague queer feeling of her being 
about something wrong, not merely in 
the circumstances of her getting there, 
but in the occasion itself, haunted her 
with a sort of superstition. a” 
Eleanor was a compound of strange feel- 
ings; till she suddenly became con- 
scious of a stir in the gathering throng, 
and then heard on the plank floor a 
step that she instinctively knew; as the 
step, and the tall figure that it bore 
passed close by her on the way to the 
table. An instant sense of quiet and 
security settled down on her—nervous- 
ness died away.” 


Mr. Rhys is here as everywhere 
else her conscience. When the 
congregation disperses Eleanor finds 
herself in the dark at dead of night 
without an idea which way to turn. 
The reader, however, by this time 
familiar with the authoress’s taste 
for equivocal situations, is quite 
prepared for the voice at her 
elbow asking, “Are you alone?” 
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To which Eleanor replies with 
interesting consciousness. “I have 
a chaise here, come with me,” says 
the voice; and acting as decidedly 
as he had spoken, Mr. Rhys leads her 
to the little vehicle that had just 
drawn up, and drives off with her. 
After some spiritual talk uttered 
with a “tenderness of voice that 
broke her down at once,” Mr. Rhys 
discovers that she is there with- 
out the knowledge of her parents, 
and does, in the cause of duty and 
prudence, vouchsafe to remind her 
that it was ‘“‘very dangerous,” and 
tells her “you did very wrong,” 
parting with her a moment after 
with the earnest grasp of the hand 
that again “‘ Eleanor remembered.” 
The authoress satisfies her ideas 
of punctilio by this one word of dis- 
approval, of which nothing comes. 
We naturally ask, Can girls do such 
things where Miss Wetherall lives 
and no harm come of it? We can 
only say she makes good come of it 
according to her views of good. In 
this story, designed for the spiritual 
benefit of young readers at the most 
impressible age, they are tempted 
to acquiesce in aline of action no- 
thing short of intrigue, and to see 
a call in the voice, eye, and hand, 
which leads this young woman to 
outrages of propriety like this. 
Down in her heart more obstin- 
ate than ever is the feeling, “I do 
not want to marry Mr. Carlisle.” 
But when she comes in contact 
with him, there is riding together, 
and kissing as before. Of course 
we are assured that it was all very 
disagreeable to Eleanor, except 
when it happened to be a very fine 
day, and the horse’s paces very good. 
On the whole, however, we can 
understand how it is that Mr. Car- 
lisle remains in the dark as to her 
real feelings; even when he fol- 
lows her to the Methodist chapel 
in the neighbouring town, where, in- 
forming no one of her intention, but 
fearless of consequences, she goes 
to hear Mr. Rhys for the last time, 
and he there sees her approach 
what used to be called the “ anxi- 
ous benches,” and Mr. Rhys whis- 
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pering in her ear. Disconcerted, he 
takes her home, and, forbearing to 
question her in the carriage, asks for 
a conversation, when she has chang- 
ed her dress. With her head full 
of Mr. Rhys, she yet prepares for 
this interview by putting on a very 
becoming gown. “She looked 
lovely when she entered the draw- 
ing-room,” but why she set herself 
off to the best advantage for the 
purpose of snubbing, if not cashier- 
ing, her lover, is not explained. 
But the writer as carefully describes 
a flirt, never forgetting herself or 
the impression she desires to make, as 
though it was her object to draw one. 

The blind, forbearing Mr. Carlisle 
will not understand, ‘and goes off 
content, though, on his leaving, 
Eleanor informs her mother that 
she will “poison herself before she 
will be married on the 2ist.” To 
avoid such a consummation, Mr. 
Carlisle’s mother dies, which post- 
pones the marriage, and Eleanor 
in the interval pays her Welsh 
aunt, Mrs.-Caxton, a visit, who is 
introduced to us as a wealthy Me- 
thodist widow. From thence she 
writes to, refuse Mr. Carlisle de- 
finitely, and Mr. Rhys again turns 
up, first at a Methodist meeting, 
and then at aunt Caxton’s house, 
where his good points grow upon 
her, and she has an opportunity of 
observing, as he turns over the 
leaves of his Bible, how finely 
made are his hands, ‘ white withal, 
and beautifully cared for.” There 
her conversion is finally consum- 
mated; but after three months of 
this new life she is summoned 
home by her mother, who seems to 
know nothing of the way she has 
been spending her time, and who 
has by no means given up the hope 
of her daughter’s being Lady Ryth- 
dale after all. Eleanor comes up 
obediently, and devotes herself to 
London ragged schools, where, 
strange to say, we find Mr. Carlisle 
attending her. At their first meet- 
ing “he had the audacity” to 
come up and speak to her. Eleanor 
‘involuntarily admired him,” and 
somehow things slip again into 
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very much the old footing—she, 
satisfied that he knows her mind, 
and that she treats him always “as 
she does others.” As she rides 
about with him on Ais horses, and 
as on one occasion he gives her a 
kiss, at which, indeed, she feels in- 
dignant when she gets to her own 
room, this opens out new fields 
of speculation as to what Eleanor’s 
manners were towards young men 
in general. Eleanor will not dance 
in her present converted state, be- 
cause she does not see how she can 
further her Master’s business in the 
dance; but flirting is clearly another 
thing. Mr. Carlisle is now in Par- 
liament, and Eleanor has at heart 
to bring in a certain Bill about 
ragged schools. She is willing, 
therefore, to cajole him into an 
interest in her schemes. One day 
Julia says to her— 


“*¢Q Eleanor, are you sure you are not 
going to Rythdale?’ 

‘‘* What makes you ask me ?’ 

“¢Why, everybody thinks so; and 
you—you are with Mr. Carlisle all the 
time talking to him.’ 

“¢T have so -aaany thoughts to put 
into his head,’ said Eleanor, gravely. 

‘“‘ ‘What are you busy with him about?” 

‘“‘* Parliament business. It is for the 

poor of London, Julia. Mr. Carlisle is 
preparing a bill to bring into the House 
of Commons, and I know more about the 
matter than he does, and so he comes to 
me.’ 
“¢Don’t you think he is glad of 
his ignorance?’ said Julia, shrewdly. 
Eleanor looked thoughtfully down. 
‘What do you give him thoughts 
about ?” 

“**My poor boys would say “lots of 
things.” I have to convince Mr. Carlisle 
that it would cost the country less to re- 
form than punish. It is im- 
portant beyond measure, and if I should 
let it alone the whole might fall to the 
ground. There are two objections in Mr. 
Carlisle’s mind. . . I must show him 
how false the objections are. I have 
begun, I must go through with it. The 
whole might fall to the ground if I took 
away my hand. I must go through 
with it, and it would be such an_incal- 
culable blessing to thousands and thou- 
sands in this dreadful place.’” 
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Eleanor decides that she must at 
all hazards see through the Dill. 
“ She lets matters take their course,” 
and talks ‘reform diligently to Mr. 
Carlisle. At length the bill is 
brought in and printed. ‘ The 
very next day” she refuses to join 
in an excursion he plans, and lets 
it distinctly be known that she 
cannot fulfil his expectations — the 
authoress evidently approving the 
whole line of conduct, and the 
time she chooses for coming to an 
understanding. Subsequently she 
records a conversation between aunt 
and niece on the matter of the bill, 
in which they both agree that Mr. 
Carlisle was not a “ disinterested 
lover.” An explosion ensues on 
Eleanor’s distinct refusal to form 
one of the party to Richmond. Her 
father half turns her out of doors, 
upon which she returns well pleased 
to aunt Caxton, who asks to be al- 
lowed to adopt her. and is permitted 
to do so. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Rhys is 
off to the Fiji Islands, and in the 
course of time aunt Caxton thinks 
fit to sound Eleanor on the state of 
her affections. Finding them favour- 
able to her views, she gives her two 
letters from Mr. Rhys, one written 
on the eve of departure, and another 
dated “Island Vulanga, South 
Seas,” making formal proposals to 
her. Eleanor is dismissed to her 
couch, with an injunction to “take 
care she does the Lord’s will in the 
matter,” and comes down in the 
morning with her answer ready. 
This step gained, aunt Caxton pro- 
ceeds to smooth matters for an early 
marriage, beyond Eleanor’s, and we 
will also add the reader’s, first no- 
tions of the possible. Vulanga is 
a long way off, delays innumerable ; 
the advice is, that Eleanor shall 
set off at once—that is, as soon as an 
escort can be found—waiting for no 
response from Mr. Rhys to her ac- 
ceptance. Eleanor does not care for 
what the world would say, but she 
is a little afraid of what Mr. Rhys 
may think—fears that aunt Oax- 
ton conveniently sets to rest; and 


the process of preparation sets in 
at once. A ship and an escort are 
found in due time, and Eleanor 
and her aunt repair to London, 
where in a farewell meeting with 
her mother (the father has died 
with small moan for his absent 
daughter), the persecution of the 
world is represented by Mrs. Powle’s 
objections. 


“ ¢ What do you think, sister Caxton, 
of a young lady taking a voyage five 
months long after her husband, instead 
of her husband taking it for her? He 
ought to be a grateful man, I think.’” 


And so think we; but Eleanor 
is pictured as divinely forgiving in 
offering her mamma a cup of coffee 
upon this insult, aggravated as it 
is by the further not unnatural 
inquiry of who there would be to 
marry her—that is, to perform the 
service, when she got there. When 
Mrs. Powle is gone, having decided 
it not safe to expose Julia to the 
influence of such practices, the 
aunt reminds Eleanor “that he that 
will live godly in Christ Jesus must 
suffer persecution.” After this she 
sails, and in due time arrives at the 
Fiji Islands. 

The subject of dress must exer- 
cise the minds of all young readers 
of this exciting narrative. Eleanor 
has long forsworn trimmings; her 
bonnet is crossed with chocolate- 
coloured ribbons. The point is, 
How will she look when Mr. Rhys 
sees her? But we have not been 
left to our own guesses in this par- 
ticular. The pattern of her dress 
had been asked for, and its sit ad- 
mired, at Sydney, which is her first 
stage; and when the vessel nears 
the shore at Vulanga, she prudently 
goes down into the cabin and changes 
her gown. Here, through a nick of 
the door, she can note what passes 
ondeck. First appears a half-naked 
black savage, and “this vision is 
soon crossed by another which look- 
ed to her eyes very much like a 
white angel of light”—in fact, Mr. 
Rhys in a white suit. She takes in 
the freshness of his whole get-up, 
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even to the hand that holds his hat. 
“Tt was the same white and care- 
fully-looked-after hand she remem- 
bered in England.” This was fortu- 
nate, and little short of a miracle, 
considering that he had been indus- 
triously engaged in housebuilding 
and carpentering in a tropical cli- 
mate ever since he had learnt that a 
wife was on her way tohim. She 
ascends to the deck, and his “O 
Eleanor!” rewards her for all she 
had gone through. All is now couleur 
de rose. Mr. Rhys shows himself 
what is technically called honourable 
in his intentious. He at once car- 
ries off Eleanor to the house of sister 
Balliol, the wife of a brother mis- 
sionary. This rather trying person- 
age eyes Eleanor’s thick coil of 
hair, her collar, her cuffs, and the 
sweep of her dress suspiciously ; 
asks her if she knew brother 
Rhys before she left England; and 
austerely reminds her that she 
must expect some trials out there. 
But Mr. Rhys soon returns from 
the ship. The two stand up then 
and there and are married, and he 
carries her off to her new home. 

If missionary life is such play- 
work as is here represented, of 
course sister Balliol was in the 
wrong. We are introduced, in the 
Fiji Islands, to a second connubial 
paradise, where the oddity of hav- 
ing a husband “who had never 
spoken one word of love” is ex- 
pected to create quite a new sensa- 
tion in the reader. Aunt Caxton 
had amused herself by shipping an 
incredible amount of household 
stores to Vulanga; even dinner- 
napkins and delicate china were not 
wanting. And in spite of sister Bal- 
liol, Eleanor visits her husband in 
his study, in exquisite white muslin 
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robes (duly set out, we are allowed 
to gather, by crinoline), and hair 
charmingly dressed, the occasion of 
this visit being to inform her hus- 
band that Mrs. Balliol urges her cut- 
ting off her hair as a sacrifice to the 
missionary cause. He sets her mind 
at ease on this point; “ But why not 
say ‘sister Balliol?’” For once 
Eleanor resists. “I cannot,” she 
answers. He insists, but with a 
comical turn of the lip which tanta- 
lises our natural curiosity to know 
his real design. 

But though the time in Fiji 
passes in a sort of transcendental 
rapture —though Eleanor is per- 
suaded by her husband to tell her 
experiences to the assembled com- 
pany—though they sing revivalist 
hymns of the usual tone of irreve- 
rence for the sake of showing off 
Eleanor’s magnificent voice — one 
question remains unanswered which 
must vex the reader. One bone of 
contention lurks amid all this feli- 
city; Eleanor does not anywhere 
in these pages address her hostess as 
* sister Balliol.” 

Abstracts are such bald things 
that we can scarcely hope to have 
kept our readers’ curiosity alive to 
the end. Oompressed as it is, it has 
taken more than the space it de- 
serves, and has left no room for 
comment. Comment, however, is 
surely unnecessary. If our unvar- 
nished tale has not shown that a 
religious novel may be more mis- 
chievous than most novels that 
make no profession at all, nothing 
that we may add can prove it. 
We are happy to think that it 
does not describe our young ladies 
as, they are; but does it foreshadow 
what any circle amongst us may 
come to? 
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SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


PART X. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—AN EXIT. 


Coronet Srewetxt stood at the 
window of a small drawing-room 
he called “‘ his own,” watching the 
details of loading a very cumbrous 
travelling carriage which was drawn 
up before the door. Though the 
postilions were in the saddle, and 
all ready for a start, the process of 
putting up the luggage went on 
but slowly—now, a heavy imperial 
would be carried out, and after a 
while taken in again; dressing- 
boxes carefully stowed away would 
be disinterred to be searched for 
some missing article; bags, bas- 
kets, and boxes of every shape 
and sort came and went and came 
again; and although the two foot- 
men who assisted these operations 
showed in various ways what 
length of training had taught them 
to submit to in worry and caprice, 
the smart “maid,” who now and 
then appeared to give some or- 
der, displayed most unmistakable 
signs of ill-humour on her face. 
“Drat those dogs! I wish they 
were down the river!” cried she, 
to two yelping, barking Maltese 
terriers, which, with small bells 
jingling on their collars, made an 
uproar that was perfectly deafen- 
ing. 

“Well, Miss Morris, if it would 
oblige you ” said one of the tall 
footmen as he caressed his whis- 
ker, and gave a very languishing 
look, more than enough, he thought, 
to supply the words wanting to his 
sentence. — 

“Tt would oblige me very much, 
Mr. George, to get away out of this 
horrid place. I never did—no, 
never—in all my life, pass such a 
ten days.” 

“We ain’t a-going just yet, after 
all,” said footman number two, 
with a faint yawn. 





“Tt’s so like you, Mr. Breggis, to 
say something disagreeable,” said 
she with a toss of her head. 

“It’s because it’s true I say it, 
not because it’s onpleasant, Miss 
Caroline.” 

“T’m not Miss Caroline, at least 
from you, Mr. Breggis.” 

“ Ain’t she haughty—ain’t she 
fierce?” But his colleague would 
not assent to this judgment, and 
looked at her with a longing ad- 
wiration. 

“There’s her bell again,” ened 
the girl; “as sure as I live she’s 
rung forty times this morning,” and 
she hurried back to the house. 

“Why do you think we’re not 
off yet?” asked George. 

“Tt’s the way I heerd her talk- 
ing that shows me,” replied the 
other. “Whenever she’s really 
about to leave a place she goes into 
them fits of laughing and crying 
and screaming one minute, and a- 
whimpering the next; and then she 
tells the people—as it weré, un- 
knownst to her—how she hated 
them all—how stingy they was— 
the shameful way they starved the 
servants, and suchlike. There’s 
some as‘ won’t let her into their 
houses by reason of them fits, for 
she'll plump out everything she 
knows of a family—who ran away 
with the Missis, and why the 
second daughter went over to 
France.” 

“You know her better than me, 
Breggis.” 

“JT do think I does; it’s eight 
years I’ve had of it. Eh, what’s 
that—wasn’t that a screech?” and 
as he spoke a wild shrill scream 
resounded through the house, fol- 
lowed by a rapid succession of 
notes that might either have been 
laughter or crying. 
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Sewell drew the curtain; and 
wheeling an arm-chair to the fire- 
side, lit his cigar and began to 
smoke. 

The house was so small that the 
noises could be heard easily in 
every part of it; and for a time the 
rapid passage of persons overhead, 
and the voices of many speaking 
together, could be detected, and, 
above these, a wild shriek would 
now and then rise above all, and 
ring through the house. Sewell 
smoked on undisturbed; it was not 
easy to say that he so much as 
heard these sounds. His indolent 
attitude, and his seeming enjoy- 
ment of his cigar, indicated per- 
fect composure ; nor even when the 
door opened, and his wife entered 
the room, did he turn his head to 
seg who it was. 

“Can William have the pony to 
go into town?” asked she, in a half 
submissive voice. 

“ For what?” 

“To tell Dr. Tobin to come out; 
Lady Trafford is taken ill.” 

‘**He can go on foot; I may want 
the pony.” 

“She is alarmingly ill, I fear— 
very violent spasms; and I don’t 
think there is any time to be lost.” 

“* Nobody that makes such a row 
as tht can be in any real‘danger.” 

“She is in great pain at all 
events.” 

“Send one of her own people— 
despatch one of the postboys—do 
what you like, only don’t bore me.” 

She was turning to leave the 
room, when he called out—‘“‘I say, 
when the attack came on did she 
take the opportunity to tell you any 
pleasant little facts about yourself 
or your family?” She smiled faint- 
ly, and moved towards the door. 
“ Can’t you tell me, ma’am? has this 
woman been condoling with you 
over your hard fate and your bad 
husband¢ or has she discovered 
how that‘ dear boy’ up-stairs broke 
his head as well as his heart in your 
service?” 

“She did ask me certainly if there 
wasn’t a great friendship between 
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you and her son,” said she, with 
a tone of quiet disdain. 

** And what did you reply?” said 
he, throwing one leg over the arm 
of the chair as he swung round to 
face her. 

“*T don’t well remember. I may 
have said you liked him, or that he 
liked you. It was such a common- 
place reply I made I forget it.” 

‘** And was that all that passed on 
the subject ? ” 

“T think I’d better send for the 
doctor,” said she, and left the room 
before he could stop her, though 
that such was his intention was evi- 
dent from the way he arose from 
his chair with a sudden spring. 

“You shall hear more of this, 
madam—by Heaven you shall!” 
muttered he, as he paced the room 
with rapid steps. ‘“ Who’s that? 
come in,” cried he, as a knock 
came to the door. “Oh, Balfour! 
is it you?” 

“Yes; what the deuce is going 
on up-stairs? Lady Trafford ap- 
pears to have gone mad.” 

‘** Indeed! how unpleasant! ” 

“Very unpleasant for your wife, 
I take it. She has been saying all 
sorts of unmannerly things to her 
this last hour—things that, if she 
weren’t out of her reason, she ought 
to be thrown out of the. window 
for.” 

“And why didn’t you do so?” 

“Tt was a liberty I couldn’t think 
of taking in another man’s house.” 

‘Lord love you, I’d have thought 
nothing of it! I’m the best-natured 
fellow breathing. What was it she 
said ?” 

“T don’t know how I can repeat 
them.” 

“Oh, I see, they reflect on me. 
My dear young friend, when you 
live to my age you will learn that 
anything can be said to anybody, pro- 
vided it only be done by ‘the third 
party.’ Whatever the law rejects as 
evidence assumes in social life the 
value of friendly admonition. Go 
on and tell me who it is is in love 
with my wife.” 

Cool as Mr. Cholmondeley Balfour 
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was, the tone of this demand stag- 
gered him. 

“Art thou the man, Balfour?” 
said Sewell at last, staring at him 
with a mock frown. 

“No, by Jove! I never presumed 
that far.” 

“It’s the sick fellow, then, is the 
culprit ?” 

“So his mother opines. She is 
an awful woman! I was sitting 
with your wife in the small draw- 
ing-room when she burst into the 
room and cried out, ‘Mrs. Sewell, is 
your name Lucy? for, if so, my son 
has been rambling on about you 
this last hour in a wonderful way: 
he has told me about fifty times 
that he wants to see you before he 
dies; and now that the doctor says 
he is out of danger he never ceases 
talking of dying. I suppose you 
have no objection to the interview ; 
at least they tell me you were con- 
stantly in his room before my ar- 
rival.’ ” 

“How did my wife take this ?— 
what did she say?” -asked Sewell, 
with an easy smile as he spoke. 

“She said something about agi- 
tation or anxiety serving to excuse 
conduct which otherwise would be 
unpardonable; and she asked me 
to send her maid to her, as I think 
to get me away.” 

“Of course you rang the bell and 
sat down again.” 

“No: she gave me a look that 
said, I don’t want you here, and I 
went; but the storm broke out 
again as I closed the door, and I 
heard Lady Trafford’s voice raised 
to a scream as I came down stairs.” 

“Tt all shows what I have said 
over and over again,” said Sewell, 
slowly, “that whenever a man hes 
a grudge or a grievance against a 
woman, he ought always to get an- 
other woman to torture her. I'll 
lay you fifty pounds Lady Trafford 
cut deeper into my wife’s flesh by 
her two or three impertinences than 
if I had stormed myself into an 
apoplexy.” 

“* And don’t you mean to turn her 
out of the house? ” 


**Turn whom out?” 

“Lady Trafford, of course.” 

“Tt’s not so easily done, I sus- ° 
pect. Ill take to the long boat 
myself one of these days, and leave 
her in command of the ship.” 

“T tell you she’s a dangerous, a 
very dangerous woman; she has 
been ransacking her son’s desk, and 
has come upon all sorts of ugly 
memoranda— sums lost at play, 
and reminders to meet bills, and 
suchlike.” 

“Yes; he was very unlucky of 
late,” said Sewell, coldly. 

“And there was something like 
a will, too; at least there was a 
packet of trinkets tied up in a 
paper, which purported to be a will, 
but only bore the name Lucy.” 

“How delicate! There’s some- 
thing touching in that, Balfour; 
isn’t there?” said Sewell, with a 
grin. ‘“ How wonderfally you 
seem to have got up the case. You 
know the whole story. How did 
you manage it?” 

“My fellow Paxley had it from 
Lady Trafford’s maid. She told 
him that her mistress was deter- 
mined to show all her son’s papers 
to the Chief Baron, and blow you 
sky high.” 

“That’s awkward, . certainly,” 
said Sewell, in deep thought. “ It 
would be a devil of a conflagration 
if two such combustibles came to- 
gether. I’d rather she’d fight it 
out with my mother.” 

“Have you sent in your papers 
to the Horse Guards?” 

“Yes; it’s ail finished. I am 
gazetted out, or I shall be on Tues- 
day.” 

“Pm sorry for it. Not that it 
signifies much as to this registrar- 
ship. We never intended to relin- 

uish our right to it; we mean to 
throw the case into Chancery, and 
we have one issue already to submit 
to trial at bar.” ; 

“Who are we that are going to do 
all this?” 

“The Crown,” said Balfour, 
haughtily. 

“Ego et rex meus; that’s the 
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style, is it? Come now, Balfy, if 
you’re for a bet, Pll back my horse, 
the Chief Baron, against the fidid. 
Give me sporting odds, for he’s 
aged, and must run in bandages 
besides.” 

“That woman’s coming here at 
this moment was most unlucky.” 

“Of course it was; it wouldn’t 
be my lot if it were anything else. 
I say,” cried he, starting up, and 
approaching the window, “ what’s 
up now?” 

“She’s going at last, I really be- 
lieve.” 

The sound of many and heavy 
footsteps was now heard descending 
the stair slowly, and immediately 
after two men issued from the 
door, carrying young Trafford on a 
chair; his arms hung listlessly at 
his side, and his head was support- 
ed by his servant. 

“T wonder whose doing is this ? 
has the doctor given his concur- 
rence to it? how are they to get 
him into the coach? and what 
are they to do with him when he is 
there?” Such was the running com- 
mentary Balfour kept up all the 
time they were engaged in deposit- 
ing the sick man in the carriage. 
Again a long pause of inaction en- 
sued, and at last a tap came to the 
door of the room, and a servant in- 
quired for Mr. Balfour. 

“There!” cried Sewell, “ it’s 
your turn now. I can hope she'll 
insist on your accompanying her to 
town.” 

Balfour hurried out, and was 
seen soon afterwards escorting Lady 
Trafford to the carriage. Whether 
it was that she was not yet de- 
cided as to her departure, or that 
she had so many injunctions to 
give before going, the eventful 
moment was long delayed. She 
twice tried the seat in the carriage, 
once with cushions and then with- 
out. She next made Balfour try 
whether it might. not be possible 
to have a sort of inclined plane to 
lie upon. At length she seemed 
overcome with her exertions, sent 
for a chair, and had a glass of water 
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given her, to which her maid added 
certain drops from a phial. 

“You will tell Gctonel Sewell 
all I have said, Mr. Balfour,” said 


whe, aloud, as she prepared to enter 


the carriage. “It would have been 
more agreeable to me had he given 
me the opportunity of saying it to 
himself, but his peculiar notions on 
the duties of a host have prevented 
this, As to Mrs. Sewell, I hope 
and believe I have sufficiently ex- 
plained myself. She at least knows 
my sentiments as to what goes on 
in this house. Of course, sir, it is 
very agreeable to you. Men of 
pleasure are not persons to be over- 
burdened with scruples—least of all 
such scruples as interfere with 
self-indulgence. This sort of life 
is therefore charming; I leave you 
to all its delights, sir, and do not 
even warn you against its danger. 
I will not promise the same discre- 
tion, however, when I go hence. 
I owe it to all mothers who have 
sons, Mr. Balfour—I owe it to every 
family in which there is a name to 
be transmitted, and a fortune to be 
handed down, to declare what I 
have witnessed under the roof. 
No, Lionel; no, my dear boy; 
nothing shall prevent my speak- 
ing out.” This was addressed to 
her sov, who by. a deep sigh 
seemed to protest against the sen- 
timents he was not able to oppose. 
“Tt may suit Mr. Balfour’s habits, or 
his tastes, to remain here—with 
these I have nothing to do. The 
Duke of Bayswater might, possibly, 
think his heir could keep better 
company—with that I have no con- 
cern; though when the matter 
comes to be discussed before me— 
as it one day will, I have no doubt 
—TI shall hold myself free to state 
my opinion. Good-bye, sir; you 
will, perhaps, do me the favour to 
call at the Bilton; I shall remain 
till Saturday there; I have resolved 
not to leave Ireland till I see the 
Viceroy; and also have a meeting 
with this Judge, I forget his name, 
Lam—Lem—what is it? He is the 
chief something, and easily found.” 
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* A few very energetic words, ut- 
tered so low as to be inaudible to 
all but Balfour himself, closed this 
address. 

“On my word of honour—on my 
sacred word of honour—*Mr. Bal- 
four,” said she aloud, as she placed 
one foot on the step, “ Caroline 
saw it—saw it with her own eyes. 
Don’t forget all I have said; don’t 
drop that envelope; be sure you 
come to see me.” And she was 
gone. * 

“Give me five minutes to recover 
myself,” said Balfour, as he entered 
Sewell’s room, aud threw himself 
on a sofa; ‘such a ‘breather’ as 
that I have not had for many a day.” 

“T heard a good deal of it,” said 
Sewell, coolly. ‘‘She screams, par- 
ticularly when she means to be 
confidential; and all that about 
my wife must have reached the 
gardener in the shrubbery. Where 
is she off to?” 

“To Dublin. She means to see 
his Excellency and the Chief Baron ; 
she says she can’t leave Ireland till 
she has unmasked all your wicked- 
ness.” 


“She had better take a house 


on a lease then; did you tell her 
so?” 


“T did nothing but listen —I 


never interposed a word. Indeed, 
she won't let one speak.” 


“Td give ten pounds to see her 
with the Chief Baron. It would 
be such a ‘close thing.’ All his 
neat sparring would go for nothing © 
against her; for though she hits 
wide, she can stand a deal of pun- 
ishment without feeling it.” 

** She’ll do you mischief there.” 

“She might,” said he, more 
thoughtfully. “I think I'll set my 
mother at her; not that she’ll have 
a chance, but just for the fun of the 
thing. What’s the letter in your 
hand?” 

“Oh, a commission she gave me. 
I was to distribute this amongst 
your household,” and he drew forth 
a bank-note. “Twenty pounds! 
you have no objection to it, have 
you?” 

“T know nothing about it; of 
course you never hinted such a 
thing to me;” and with this he 
arose and left the room. 


OHAPTER XXXVII.—A STORMY MOMENT. 


Within a week after the first let- 
ter came a second from Cagliari. 
It was but half-a-dozen lines from 
Tom himself. ‘They are sending 
me off to a place called Maddalena, 
dearest Lucy, for change of air. 
The priest has given me his house, 
and I am to be Robinson Crusoe 
there, with an old hag for Friday— 
how I wish for you! Sir Brook can 
only come over to me occasionally. 
Look out for three rocks—they 
call them islands—off the N. E. of 
Sardinia; one of them is mine.— 
Ever your own, Tom L.” 

Lucy hastened down with this 
letter in her hand to her grand- 
father’s room; but met Mr. Haire 
on the stairs, who whispered in her 
ear, “Don’t go in yet, my dear; 
he is out of sorts this morning; 
Lady Lendrick has been here, and 
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a number of unpleasant letters have 
arrived, and it is better not to dis- 
turb him further.” 

“Will you take this note,” said 
she, “and give it to him at any 
fitting moment? I want to know 
what I shall reply—I mean, I'd 
like to hear if grandpapa has any 
kind message to send the poor 
fellow.” 

“Leave it with me. I'll take 
charge of it, and come up to tell 
you when you can see the Judge.” 
Thus saying, he passed on, and en- 
tered the room where the Chief 
Baron was sitting. The curtains 
were closely drawn, and in one of 
the windows the sbutters were 
closed—so sensitive to light was 
the old man in his periods of ex- 
citement. He lay back in a deep 
chair, his eyes closed, his~ face 
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slightly flushed, breathing heavily, 
and the fingers of one hand twitch- 
ing slightly at moments; the other 
was held by Beattie, as he counted 
the pulse. “Dip that handker- 
chief in the cold lotion, and lay it 
over his or ,” whispered Beat- 
tie to Hatre. 

“Speak out, sir; that muttering 
jars on my nerves, and irritates me,” 
said the Judge, in a slow firm tone. 

*“ Come,” said Beattie, cheerfully, 
“vou are better now; the weakness 
has passed off.” 

“There is no weakness in the 
case, sir,” said the old man, sitting 
bolt upright in the chair, as he 
grasped and supported himself by 
the arms. “It is the ignoble fea- 
ture of your art to be materialist. 
You can see nothing in humanity 
but a nervous cord and a circula- 
tion.” 

“The doctor’s ministry goes no 
further,” said Beattie, gently. 

“Your art is then but 
handed, sir. Where’s Haire?” 

“Here, at your side,” replied 
Haire. 

“T must finish my story, Haire. 
Where was it that I left off? Yes; 
to be sure—I remember now. This 
boy of Sewell’s— Reginald Victor 
Sewell—was with my permission to 
take the name of Lendrick, and be 
called Reginald Victor Sewell Len- 
drick.” 

“ And become the head of your 
house ?” 

“The head of my house, and my 
heir. She did not say so, but she 
could not mean anything short of 
it.” 

‘What has your son done to de- 
serve this?” asked Haire, bluntly. 

“My son’s rights, sir, extend but 
to the modest fortune I inherited 
from my father. Whatever other 
property I possess has been ac- 
quired by my own ability and 
labour, and is mine to dispose of.” 

‘**T suppose there are other rights 
as well as those of the statute- 
book?” 

“Listen to this, Beattie,” cried 
the old Judge, with a sparkle of the 
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eye—“ listen to this dialectician, 
who discourses to me on’ the im- 
port of a word. It is not generous, 
I must say, to come down with all 
the vigour of his bright, unbur- 
dened faculties upon a poor, weak, 
and suffering object like myself. 
You might have waited, Haire, till 
I had at least the semblance of 
power to resist you.” 

““What answer did you give 
her?” asked Haire, bluntly., 

‘*T said—what it is always safe 
to say—‘Le roi s’avisera.’ Eh, 
Beattie? this is the grand principle 
of your own craft. Medicine is 
very little else than ‘the wisdom of 
waiting.’ I told her,” continued 
he, “I would think of it—that I 
,would see the child. ‘He is here,’ 
said she, rising and leaving the 
room, and in a few moments re- 
turned, leading a little boy by the 
hand—a very noble-looking child, I 
will say, with a lofty head anda bold 
brow. He met me as might a prince, 
and gave his hand as though it were 
an honour he bestowed. What a 
conscious power there is in youth! 
Ay, sirs, that is the real source of 
all the much-boasted vigour and 
high-heartedness. Beattie will tell 
us some story of arterial action or 
nervous expansion; but the mys- 
tery lies deeper. The conscious 
force of a future development im- 
parts a vigour that all the triumphs 
of after life pale before.” 

“*Fiat justitia, ruat ccelum,’” 
said Haire—“I’d not provide for 
people out of my own family.” 

“Tt isa very neat though literal 
translation, sir, and, like all that 
comes from you, pointed and for- 
cible.” 

“Td rather be fair and honest 
than either,” said Haire, bluntly. 

“T appeal to you, Beattie, and I 
ask if | have deserved this;” and 
the old Judge spoke with an air of 
such apparent sincerity as actually 
to impose upon the Doctor. ‘“ The 
sarcasms of this man push my re- 
gard for him to the last intrench- 
ment.” 

“Haire never meant it; he never 
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intended to reflect upon you,” said 
Beattie, in a low tone. 

“He knows well enough that I 
did not,” said Haire, half sulkily; 
for he thought the Chief was push- 
ing his raillery too far. 

“I’m satisfied,” said the Judge, 
with a sigh. “I suppose he can’t 
help it. There are fencers who 
never believe they have touched 
you till they see the blood. Be it 
so; and now t& go back. She 
went away and left the child with 
me, promising to take him up after 
paying a visit she had to make in 
the neighbourhood. I was _ not 
sorry to have the little fellow’s 
company. He was most agreeable, 
and, unlike Haire, he never made 
me his butt. Well, I have done; I 
will say no more on that head. I 
was actually sorry when she came 
to fetch him, and I believe I said 
so. What does that grunt mean, 
Haire?” 

“T did not speak.” 

“No, sir, but you uttered what 
implied an ironical assent—a nisi 
prius trick—like the leer I have 
seen you bestow upon the jury-box. 
How hard it is for the cunning man 
to divest himself of the subtlety of 
his calling !” 

“T want to hear how it all end- 
ed,” muttered Haire. 

“You shall hear, sir, if you will 
vouchsafe me a little patience. 
When men are in the full vigour of 
their faculties, they should be toler- 
ant to those foot-sore and weary 
travellers who, like myself, halt 
behind and delay the march. But 
bear in mind, Haire, I was not al- 
ways thus. There was a time when 
I walked in the van. Ay, sir, and 
bore myself bravely too. I was 
talking with that child when they 
announced Mr. Balfour, the pri- 
vate secretary, a man most distaste- 
ful to me; but I told them to show 
him in, curious indeed to hear what 
new form of compromise they were 
about to propose to me. He had 
come with a secret and confidential 
message from the Viceroy, and real- 
ly seemed distressed at having to 


speak before a child of six years 
old, so mysterious and reserved was 
he. He made a very long story of 
it—full an hour; but the substance 
was this: The Crown had been ad- 
vised to dispute my right of ap- 
pointment to the registrarship, and 
to make a case for a jury; but— 
mark the ‘but’—in consideration 
for my high name and great ser- 
vices, and in deference to what I 
might be supposed to feel from an 
open collision with the Govern- 
ment, they were still willing for an 
accommodation, and would consent 
to ratify any appointment I should 
make, other than that of the gentle- 
man I had already named—Colonel 
Sewell. 

“Self-control is not exactly the 
quality for which my friends give 
me most credit. Haire, there, will 
tell you I am aman of ungovernable 
temper, and who never even tried 
to curb his passion; but I would 
hope there is some injustice in this 
award. I became a perfect dove in 
gentleness, as I asked Balfour for 
the reasons which compelled his 
Excellency to make my stepson’s 
exclusion from office a condition. 
‘T am not at liberty to state them,’ 
was the cool reply. ‘They are per- 
sonal, and of course delicate?’ asked 
I, in a tone of submission, and he 
gave a half assent in silence. Icon- 
curred—that is, I yielded the point. 
I went even further. I hinted, 
vaguely of course, at the courteous 
reserve by which his Excellency 
was willing to spare me such 
pain as an unpleasant disclosuare— 
if there were such—might occasion 
me. I added, that old men are not 
good subjects for shocks; and I 
will say, sirs, that he looked at me 
as I spoke with a compassionate 
pity which won all my gratitude! 
Ay, Beattie, and though my veins 
swelled ‘at the temples, and I felt a 
strange rushing sound in my ears, 
Ihad no fit, and in a moment or 
two was as calm as I am this in- 
stant. 

“‘*Let me be clear upon this 
point,’ said I to him. ‘I am to 
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nominate to the office any one ex- 
cept Sewell, and you will confirm 
such nomination?’ ‘ Precisely,’ 
replied he. ‘Such act on my part 
in no way to prejudice whatever 
claim I lay to the appointment in 
perpetuity, or jeopardise any rights 
I now assert?’ ‘QOertainly not,’ 
said he. ‘ Write it,’ said I, pushing 
towards him a pen and paper; and 
so overjoyed was he with his victo- 
rious negotiation, that he wrote, 
word for word, asI dictated. When 
I came to the name Sewell, I add- 
ed, ‘To whose nomination his Ex- 
cellency demurs, on grounds of cha- 
racter and conduct sufficient in his 
Excellency’s estimation to warrant 
such exclusion; but which, out of 
deference to the Chief Baron’s feel- 
ings, are not set forth in this nego- 
tiation.’ ‘Is this necessary?’ asked 
he, as he finished writing. ‘It is,’ 
was my reply; ‘put your name at 
foot, and the date,’ and he did so. 
“T now read over the whole 


aloud; he winced at the concluding . 


lines, and said, ‘I had rather, with 
your permission, erase these last 
words, for though I know the whole 
story, and believe it too, there’s 
no occasion for entering upon it 
here.’ 

“ As he spoke, I folded the paper 
and placed it in my pocket. ‘ Now, 
sir,’ said I, ‘let me hear the story 
you speak of. ‘I cannot. I told 
you before I was not at liberty to 
repeat it.’ I insisted, and he re- 
fused. There was a positive alter- 
cation between us, and he raised 
his voice in anger, and demanded 
back from me the paper, which he 
said I had tricked him into writ- 
ing. I will not say that he meant 
to use force, but he sprang from his 
chair and came towards me with 
such an air of menace, that the boy, 
who was playing in the corner, 
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rushed at him, and struck him with 
his drumstick, saying, ‘You shan’t 
beat grandpapa!’ I believe I rang 
the bell; yes, I rang the bell sharp- 
ly. The child was crying when 
they came. I was confused and 
flurried. Balfour was gone.” 

‘** And the paper?” asked Haire. 

“The paper is here, sir,” said he, 
touching his breast-pocket. ‘“ The 
country shall ring with it, or 
such submission shall I exact as 
will bring that Viceroy and his 
minions to my feet in abject contri- 
tion. Were you to ask me now, I 
know not what terms I would ac- 
cept of.” 

“JT would rather you said no 
more at present,” said Beattie. 
“You need rest and quietness.” 

“T need reparation and satisfac- 
tion, sir; that is what I need.” 

** Of course—of course; ‘but you 
must be strong and well to enforce 
it,” said Beattie. 

“T told Lady Lendrick to leave 
the child with me. She said she 
would bring him back to-morrow. 
I like the boy. What does my 
pulse say, Beattie? ” 

“Tt says that all this talking and 
agitation are injurious to you—that 
you must be left alone.” 

The old man sighed faintly, but 
did not speak. 

“Haire and I will take a turn in 
the garden, and be within call if you 
want us,” said Beattie. 

“ Wait a moment—what was it I 
had to say? You are too abrupt, 
Beattie: you snap the cords of 
thought by such rough handling, 
and we old men lose our dexterous 
knack of catching the loose ends, 
as we once did. There, there— 
leave me now; the skein is all tan- 
gled in hopeless confusion.” He 
waved his hand in farewell, and they 
left him. 


OHAPTER XXXVIII.—A LADY’S LETTER. 


“Lucy asked me to show him this 
note from her brother,” said Haire, 
as he strolled with Beattie down 


the lawn. “It was no time to do 
so. Look over it and say what you 
advise.” 
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“The boy wants a nurse, not a 
doctor,” said Beattie. ‘A little care 
and generous diet would soon bring 
him round; but they are a strange 
race these Lendricks, They have all 
the stern qualities that brave danger, 
and they are terribly sensitive to 
some small wound to their self-love. 
Let that young fellow, for instance, 
only begin to feel that he is forgot- 
ten or an outcast, and he’ll droop at 
once. A few kind words, and a 
voice he loved, now, will do more 
than all my art could replace a little 
later.” 

“You mean that we ought to 
have him back here?” asked Haire, 
bluntly. 

“T mean that he ought to be where 
he can be carefully and kindly 
treated.” 

“Tl tell the Chief you think so. 
I'll say that you dropped the remark 
to myself, of course—never meaning 
to dictate anything to him.” 

Beattie shook his head in sign of 
doubt. 

“T know him well, better perhaps 
than any one, and I know there’s no 
more generous man breathing; but 
he must not be coerced—he must not 
be even influenced, where the ques- 
tion be one for a decision. As he 
said to me one day—‘I want the 
evidence, sir. I don’t want your 
speech to it.’” 

“There’s the evidence then,” said 
Beattie—‘ that note with its waver- 
ing letters, weak and uncertain as 
the fingers that traced them—show 
him that. Say, if you like, that I 
read it, and thought the lad’s case 
critical. If, after that, he wishes to talk 
to me on the subject, I’m ready to 
state my opinion. If the boy be like 
his father, a few tender words and a 
little show of interest for him will be 


‘ worth all the tonics that ever were 


brewed.” 

“ Tt’s the grandfather’s nature too ; 
but the world has never known it— 
probably never will know it,” said 
Haire. 

“In that I agree with you,” said 
Beattie, dryly. 

“He regards it as a sort of weak- 


ness when people discover any act of 
generosity or any trait of kindliness 
about him ; and do youknow,” added 
he, confidentially, “I have often 
thought that what the world regard- 
ed as irritability and sharpness was 
nothing more nor less than shyness— 
just shyness.” 

“T certainly never suspected that 
he was the victim of that quality.” 

“No, I imagine not. A man 
must know him as I do to under- 
stand it. I remember one day, long, 
long ago, I went so far as to throw 
out a half hint that I thought he 
laboured under this defect—he only 
smiled, and said, ‘You suspect me 
of diffidence. I am diffident—no 
man more so, sir; but it is of the 
good or great qualities in other 
men.’ Wasn’t that a strange reply ? 
I never very clearly understood it— 
do you?” 

“*T suspect I do; but here comes a 
message to us,” 

Haire spoke a word with the ser- 
vant, and then returning to Beattie, 
said—“ He wants to see me. [I'll 
just step in, and be back in a mo- 
ment.” 

. Beattie promised not to leave till 
he returned, and strolled along by 
the side of a little brook which 
meandered tastefully through the 
greensward. He had fallen into a 
reverie—a curious inquiry within 
himself whether it were a boon or 
an evil for a man to have acquired 
that sort of influence over another 
mind which makes his every act 
and word seem praiseworthy and 
excellent. “I wonder is the Chief 
the better or the worse for this in- 
discriminating attachment? Does it 
suggest a standard to attain to? or 
does it merely minister to self-love 
and conceit? Which is it? which is 
it?” cried he aloud, as he stood and 
- on the rippling rivulet beside 

im. 

“Shall J tell you?” said a low, 
sweet voice; and Lucy Lendrick 
slipped her arm within his as she 
spoke—“shall I tell you, Doc- 
tor?” 

“Do, by all means.” 
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“A little of both, I opine. 
Mind,” said she, laughing, “I have 
not the vaguest notion of what you 
were balancing in your mind, but 
somehow I suspect unmixed good 
or evil is very rare, andI take my 
stand on a compromise. Am I 
right!” 

**T scarcely know, but I can’t sub- 
mit the case to you. I have an old- 
fashioned prejudice against letting 
young people judge their seniors. Let 
us talk of something else. What shall 
it be?” 

“T want to talk to you of Tom.” 

“T have just been speaking to 
Haire about him. We must get 
him back here, Lucy—we really 
must.” 

“ Do you mean here, in this house, 
Doctor ?” 

‘* Here, in this house. Come, 
don’t shake your head, Lucy. I 
see the necessity for it on grounds 
you know nothing of. Lady Len- 
drick is surrounding your grandfather 
with her family, and I want Tom 
back here just that the Chief should 
see what a thorough Lendrick he 
is. If your grandfather only knew 
the stuff that’s in him, he’d be 
prouder of him than of all his own 
successes.” 

“No, no, no,—a thousand times 
no, Doctor! It would never do— 
believe me, it would never do. 
There are things which a girl may 
submit to in quiet obedience, which 
in aman would require subserviency. 
The Sewells, too, are to be here on 
Saturday, and who is to say what 
that may bring forth? ” 

‘She wrote to you,” said the Doc- 
tor, with a peculiar significance in 
his voice. 

“Yes, a strange sort of note too. 
I almost wish I could show it to 
you,—I’d so like to hear what 
you’d say of the spirit of the 
writer.” 

“She told me she would write,” 
said he again, with a more marked 
meaning in his manner. 

“You shall see it,” said she, re- 
solutely; “here it is,” and she 
drew forth the letter and handed 
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it to him. For an instant she seem- 
ed as if about to speak, but suddenly, 
as if changing her mind, she merely 
murmured, “ Read it, and tell me 
what you think of it.” 

The note ran thus:— 


“My pearest Luoy,—We are to 
meet to-morrow, and I hope and 
trust to meet like sisters who love 
each other. Let me make one 
brief explanation before that mo- 
ment arrives. I cannot tell what 
rumours may have reached you of 
all that has happened here. I know 
nothing of what people say, nor 
have I the faintest idea how our 
life may have been represented. If 
you knew me longer and better, 
you would know that I neither 
make this ignorance matter of com- 
plaint nor regret. I have lived 
just long enough to take the world 
at its just value, and not to make 
its judgments of such importance 
as can impair my stlf-esteem and 
my comfort. It would, however, 
have been agreeable to me to have 
known what you may have heard of 
me—of us—as it is not impossible I 
might have felt the necessity to add 
something—to correct something— 
perhaps to deny something. I am 
now in the dark, and pray forgive me 
if I stumble rudely against you, 
where I only meant to salute you 
courteously. 

“You at least know the great 
disaster which befell here. Dr. 
Beattie has told you the story— 
what more he may have said I can- 
not guess. If I were to wait for 
our meeting, I would not have to 
ask you. I should read it in your 
face, and hear it in every accent of 
your voice; but I write these few 
lines that you may know me at once 
in all frankness and openness, and 
know that if you be innocent of my 
secret, J, at least, have yours in my 
keeping. Yes, Lucy, I know all; and 
when I say all, I mean far more than 
you yourself know. 

“Tf I were treacherous, I would 
not make this avowal to you. 
should pe satisfied with the advan- 
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tages I possessed, and employ it 
to my benefit. Perhaps with any 
other woman than yourself I 
should play this part,—with you I 
neither can nor will, I will declare 
to you frankly and at once, you 
have lost the game and I have won 
it. That I say this thus briefly, 
is because in amplifying I should 
seem to be attempting to explain 
what there is no explaining. That 
I say it in no triumph, my own 
conscious inferiority to you is the 
best guarantee. I never would 
have dreamed of a rivalry had I 
been a girl. It is because I cannot 
claim the prize I have won it. It 
is because my victory is my misery 
I have gained it. I think I know 
your nature well enough to know 
that you will bear me no ill-will. 
I even go so far as to believe I 
shall have your compassion and 
your sympathy. I need them more, 
far more, than you know of. I 
could tell you that had matters 
fallen out differently it would not 
have been to your advantage, for 
there were obstacles—family ob- 
stacles— perfectly insurmountable. 
This is no pretence: on my honour 
I pledge to the truth of what I say. 
So long as I believed they might 
be overcome, I was in your interest, 
Lucy. You will not believe me, 
will you, if I swear it? Will you 
if I declare it on my knees before 
you? 

“Tf I have not waited till we met 
to say these things, it is that we 
may meet with open hearts, in sor- 
row, but in sincerity. When I have 
told you everything, you will see that 
I have not been to blame. There 
may be much to grieve over, but 
there is nothing to reprehend—any- 
where. And now, how is our future 
to be? it is for you to decide. I have 
not wronged you, and yet I am ask- 
ing for forgiveness. Can you give 
me your love, and what I need as 
much, your pity? Oan you forget 
your smaller affliction for the sake 
of my heavier one, for it is heavier? 

“T plead guilty to one only treach- 
ery; and this I stooped to, to avoid 


the shame and disgrace of an open 
scandal. I told his mother that, 
though Lucy was my name, it was 
yours also; and that you were the 
Lucy of all bis feverish wanderings. 
Your woman’s heart will pardon me 
this one perfidy. 

“She isa very dangerous woman 
in one sense, She has a certain 
position in the world, from which 
she could and would open a fire of 
slander on any one. She desires to 
injure me. She has already threat- 
ened, and she is capable of more 
than threatening. She says she will 
see Sir William. This she may not 
be able to do; but she can write to 
him. You know better than Ido 
what might ensue from two such 
tempers meeting; for myself I can- 
not think of it. 

“T have written you a long letter, 
dear Lucy, when I only meant to 
have written five or six lines. I 
have not courage to read it over; 
were I to do so, I am sure I would 
never send it. Perhaps you will not 
thank me for my candour. Perhaps 
you will laugh at all my scrupulous 
honesty. Perhaps you will—no, 
that you never will—I mean, em- 
ploy my trustfulness against my- 
self. 


“Who knows if I have not given 
to this incident an importance 
which you will only smile at? 
There are people so rich that they 
never are aware if they be robbed. 
Are you one of these, Lucy? and 
if so, will you forgive the thief who 
signs herself your ever loving sister, 

“Luoy SEwELt. 


“T have told Dr. Beattie I would 
write to you; he looked as if he 
knew that I might, or that I ought 
—which is it? Doctors see a great 
deal more than they ought to see. 
The great security against them is, 
that they acquire an indifference 
to the sight of suffering, which, in 
rendering them callous, destroys 
curiosity, and then all ills that can 
neither be bled nor blistered they 
treat as trifles, and end by ignoring 
altogether. Were it otherwise— 
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that is, had they any touch of hu- 
manity in their nature—they would 
be charming confidants, for they 
know everything, and can go every- 
where. If Beattie should be one 
of your pets, I ask pardon for this 
impertinence; but don’t forget it 
altogether, as, one day or other, you 
will be certain to acknowledge its 
truth. 

‘* We arrive by the four-forty train 
on Saturday afternoon. If I see 
you at the door when we drive up, 
I will take it as a sign that I am for- 
given.” 


Beattie folded the letter slowly, 
anal handed it to Lucy without a 
word. “Tell me,” said he, after 
they had walked on several secouds 
in silence—‘ tell me, do you mean 
to be at the door as she arrives?” 

“T think not,” said she, in a very 
low voice. 

“She has a humble estimate of 
doctors; but there is one touch of 
nature she must not deny them— 
they are very sensitive about con- 
tagion. Now, Lucy, I wish with all 
my heart that you were not to be 
the intimate associate of this wo- 
man.” 

“So do I, Doctor; but how is it 
to be helped ?” 

He walked along silent and in 
deep thought. 

“Shall I tell you, Doctor, how it 
can be managed, but only by your 
help and assistance? I must leave 
this.” 

“Leave the 
where? ” 

“*T shall go and nurse Tom: he 
needs me, Doctor, and I believe I 
need him; that is, I yearn after that 
old companionship which made all 
my life till I came here—— Come 
now, don’t oppose this plan; it is 
only by your hearty aid it can ever 
be carried out. When you have 
told grandpapa that the thought is 
a good one, the battle will be more 
than half won. You see yourself 
I ought not to be here.” 

“O©ertainly not here with Mrs. 
Sewell; but there comes the grave 
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difficulty of how you are to be 
lodged and cared for in that wild 
country where your brother lives? ” 

“My dear Doctor, I have never 
known pampering till I came here, 
Our life at home—and was it not 
happy !—was of the very simplest, 
To go back again to the same 
humble ways will be like a renewal 
of the happy past; and then Tom 
and I suit each other so well—our 
very caprices are kindred. Do say 
you like this notion, and tell me 
you will forward it.” 

“The very journey is an im- 
mense difficulty.” 

“Not a bit, Doctor; I have plan- 
ned it all. From this to Marseilles 
is easy enough—only forty hours; 
once there, I either go direct to 
Cagliari, or catch the Sardinian 
steamer at Genoa——” 

“You talk of these places as if 
they were all old acquaintances ; 
but, my dear child, only fancy your- 
self alone in a foreign city. I don’t 
speak of the difficulties of a new 
language.” 

“You might, though, my dear 
Doctor. My French and Italian, 
which carry me on_ pleasantly 
enough with Racine and Ariosto, 
will expose me sadly with my ‘ com- 
missionnaire,’ ” 

“But quite alone you cannot go 
—that’s certain.” 

“T must not take a maid, that’s 
as certain; Tom would only send 
us both back again. If you insist, 
and if grandpapa insists upon it, I 
will take old Nicholas; he thinks 
it a great hardship that he has not 
been carried away over seas to see 
the great world: and all his whims 
and tempers that tortured us as 
children will only amuse us now; 
his very tyranny will be good fun.” 

“J declare frankly,” said the 
Doctor, laughing, “I do not see 
how the difficulties of foreign tra- 
vel are to be lessened by the pre- 
sence of old Nicholas; but are you 
serious in all this? ” 

“Perfectly serious, and fully de- 
termined on it, if I be permitted.” 

* When would you go?” 
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“At once; I mean as soon as 
possible. The Sewells are to be 
here on Saturday. I would leave 
on Friday evening by the mail- 
train for London. I would tele- 
graph to Tom to say on what day 
he might expect me,” 

“To-day is Tuesday; is it pos- 
sible you could be ready?” 

“JT would start to-night, Doctor, 
if you only obtain my leave.” 

“It is all a matter of the mer- 
est chance how your grandfather 
will take it,’ said Beattie, mus- 
ing. 
t But you approve? tell me you 
approve of it.” 

“There is certainly much in the 
project that I like. I cannot bear to 
think of your living here with these 
Sewells; my experience of them is 
very brief, but it has taught me to 
know there could be no worse com- 
pavionship for you; but as these 
are things that cannot be spoken of 
to the Chief, let us see by what ar- 
guments we should approach him. 
I will go at once. Haire is with 
him, and he is sure to see that what 
I suggest has come from you. If 
it should be the difficulty of the 
journey your grandfather objects to, 
Lucy, I will go as far as Marseilles 
with you myself, and see you safe- 
ly embarked before I leave you.” 
She took his hand and kissed it 
twice, but was not able to utter a 
word. 

“There, now, my dear child, don’t 
agitate yourself; you need all your 
calm and all your courage. Loiter 
about here till I come to you, and 
it shall not be long.” 

“What a true kind friend you 
are!” said she, as her eyes grew 
dim with tears. ‘I am more anxi- 
ous about this than I like to own, 
perhaps. Will you, if you bring 
me good tidings, make me a signal 
with your handkerchief?” 

He promised this, and left her. 

Lucy sat down under a large elm 
tree, resolving to wait there pa- 
tiently for his return; but her 
fevered anxiety was such that she 
could not rest in one place, and 
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was forced to rise and walk rapid- 
ly up and down. She imagined to 
herself the interview, and fancied 
she heard her grandfather’s stern 
question—whether she were not 
satisfied with her home! What 
could he do more for her comfort 
or happiness than he had done? 
Oh, if he were to accuse her of in- 
gratitude how should she bear it? 
Whatever irritability he might dis- 
play towards others, to herself he 
had always been kind, and thought- 
ful, and courteous. 

She really loved him, and liked 
his companiouship, and she felt 
that if in leaving him she should 
consign him to solitude and loneli- 
ness, she could scarcely bring her- 
self to go; but he was now to be 
surrounded with others, and if they 
were not altogether suited to him 
by taste or habit, they would, even 
for their own sakes, try to conform 
to his ways and likings. 

Once more she bethought her of 
the discussion, and how it was far- 
ing. Had her grandfather suffered 
Beattie to state the case fully, and 
say all that he might in its favour? 
or had he, as was sometimes his 
wont, stopped him short with a 
peremptory command to desist? 
And then what part had Haire 
taken? Haire, for whose intelli- 
gence the old Judge entertained the 
lowest possible estimate, had some- 
how an immense influence over 
him, just as instincts are seen too 
strong for reason. Some traces of 
boyish intercourse yet survived and 
swayed his mind with his consci- 
ousness of its power. 

“How long it seems,” murmured 
she. ‘Does this delay augur ill for 
success, or is it that they are talk- 
ing over the details of the plan? 
Oh, if I could be sure of that! My 
poor dear Tom, how I long to be 
near you—to care for you—and 
watch you!” and as she said this, 
a cold sickness came over her, and 
she muttered aloud—‘ What per- 
fidy it all is! as if I was not think- 
ing of myself, and my own sorrows, 
while I try to believe I am but 
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thinking of my brother.” And now 
her tears streamed fast down her 
cheeks, and her heart felt as if it 
would burst. ‘It must be an hour 
since he left this,” said she, looking 
towards the house, where all was 
still and motionless. “Itis not pos- 
sible that they are yet deliberating. 
Grandpapa is never long in coming 
to a decfsion. Surely all has been 
determined on before this, and why 
does he not come and relieve me 
from my miserable uncertainty ?” 

At last the hall door opered, and 
Haire appeared; he beckoned to 
her with his hand to come, and 
then re-entered the house. Lucy 
knew not what to think of this, 
and she could scarcely drag her 
steps along as she tried to hasten 
back. As she entered the hall, 
Haire met her, and, taking her 
hand cordially, said, “ It is all 
right; only be calm, and don’t agi- 
tate him. Oome in now,” and with 
this she found herself in the room 
where the old Judge was sitting, 
his eyes closed and his whole atti- 
tude betokening sleep. Beattie 
sat at his side and held one hand 
in his own. Lucy knelt down and 
pressed her lips to the other hand, 
which hung over the arm of the 
chair. Gently drawing away the 
hand, the old man laid it on her 
head, and, in a low faint. voice, said, 
“T must not look at you, Lucy, or 
I shall recall my pledge. You are 
going away! ” 

The young girl turned her tear- 
ful eyes towards him, and held her 
lips firmly closed to repress a sob, 


OHAPTER XXXIX.—SOME 


‘**'You have not told me what she 
wrote to you, said Sewell to his 
wife, as he smoked his cigar at one 
side of the fire, while she read a 
novel at the other. It was to be 
their last evening at “The Nest; ” 
on the morrow they were to leave it 
for the Priory. ‘“‘ Were there any 
secrets in it, or were there allusions 
that I ought not to see?” 
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while her cheeks trembled with 
emotion. 

“Beattie tells me you are right,” 
continued he, with a sigh ; and then, 
with a sort of aroused energy, he 
added, “But old age, amongst its 
other infirmities, fancies that right 
should yield to years. ‘Ces sont 
les droits de la décrépitude,’ as La 
Rochefoucauld calls them. I will 
not insist upon my $ royalties,’ 
Lucy, this time. You shall go to 
your brother.” His hand trembled 
as it lay on her head, and then fell 
heavily to his side. Lucy clasped 
it eagerly, and pressed it to her 
cheek, and all was silent for some 
seconds in the room. , 

At last the old man spoke, and 
it was now in a clear distinct voice, 
though weak. “ Beattie will tell you 
everything, Lucy; he has all my in- 
structions. Let him now have yours, 
To-morrow we shall, both of us, be 
calmer, and can talk over all toge- 
ther. To-morrow will be Thursday?” 

‘“* Wednesday, grandpapa.” 

“Wednesday—all the better, my 
dear child, another day gained. I say, 
Beattie,” cried he in a louder tone, 
“T cannot have fallen into the piti- 
able condition the newspapers de- 
scribe, or I could never have gained 
this victory over my selfishness. 
Come, sir, be frank enough to own, 
that where a man combats himself, 
he asserts his identity. Haire will 
go out and give that as his own,” 
muttered he; and as he smiled, 
he lay back, his breathing grew 
heavier and longer, and he sank 
into a quiet sleep. 


CONJUGAL OOURTESIES. 


‘“* Not that I remember,” said she, 
carelessly. 

‘* What about our coming? Does 
the old man seem to wish for it?— 
how does she herself take it?” 

“She says nothing on the -sub- 
ject, beyond her regret at not being 
there to meet us.” 

“ And why can’t she? where will 
she be?” 
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“At sea, probably, by that time, 
She goes off to Sardinia to her 
brother. ” 

“What! do you mean to that 
fellow who is living with Foss- 
brooke? Why didn’t you tell me 
this before ?” 

“JT don’t think I remembered it, 
or, if I did, it’s possible I thought 
it could not have much interest for 
you. ” 

“Tndeed, madam! do you ima- 
gine that the only things I care for 
are *the movements of your ad- 
mirers? Where’s this letter? Id 
like to see it. ” 

“T tore it up. She begged me 
to do so when I had read it.” 

“How honourable ! I declare 
you ladies conduct your intercourse 
with an integrity that would be 
positively charming to think of, 
if only your male friends were ad- 
mitted to any share of the fair 
dealing. Tell me so much as you 
can remember of this letter.” 

“She spoke of her brother hav- 
ing had a fever, and being now 
better, hut so weak and reduced as 
to require great care and attention, 
and obliged to remove for change of 
air to a small island off the coast.” 

“And Fossbrooke—does she 
mention him?” 

“Only that he is not with her 
brother, except occasionally: his 
business detains him near Cag- 
liari.” 

“T hope it may continue to detain 
him there! Has this young woman 
gone off all alone on this journey? ” 

“She has taken no maid. She 
said it might prove inconvenient 
to her brother; and has only an 
old family servant she calls Nicho- 
las with her.” 

“So, then, we have the house to 
ourselves,so far. She'll not be in 
a hurry back, I take it. Anything 
would be better than the life she 
led with her grandfather.” 

“She seems sorry to part with 
him, and recurs three or four times 
to his kindness and affection.” 

“His kindness and affection ! 
His vanity and self-love are nearer 


the mark. I thoughtI had seen 
something of conceit and affectation, 
but that old fellow leaves every- 
thing in that line miles behind. 
He is, without exception, the great- 
est bore and the most insupport- 
able bully I ever encountered.” 

“ Lucy liked him.” 

“She did not—she could not. 
It suits you women to say these 
things, because you cultivate hy- 
pocrisy so carefully that you carry 
on the game with each other! How 
could any one, let her be ever so 
abject, like that incessant homage 
this old man exacted—to be obliged 
to be alive to his vapid jokes and 
his dreary stories—to his twaddling 
reminiscences of college success, or 
House of Commons—Irish House 
too—triumphs? Do you think if I 
wasn’t a beggar I'd go and submit 
myself to such a discipline ?” 

To this she made no reply, and 
for a while there was a silence in 
theroom. At last he said, “ You'll 
have to take up that line of charac- 
ter that she acted. Yow'll have to 
‘swing the incense’ now. [I'll be 
shot if J do.” 

She gave no answer, and he went 
on—‘ You'll have to train the 
brats too to salute him, and kiss 
his hand, and call him—what are 
they to call hin—grandpapa? Yes, 
they must say grandpapa. How I 
wish I had not sent in my papers! 
If I had only imagined I could 
have planted you all here, I could 
have gone back to my regiment and 
served out my time.” 

“Tt might have been better,” 
said she, ina low voice. 

“Of course it would have been 
better; each of us would have 
been free, and there are few people, 
be it said, take more out of their 
freedom—eh, madam ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders care- 
lessly, but a slight, a very slight, 
flush coloured her cheek. 

“ By the way, now we’re on that 
subject, have you answered Lady 
Trafford’s letter ?” 

“Yes,” said she; and now her 
cheek grew crimson. 
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*“ And what answer 
send ?” 

** T sent back everything.” 

“ What do you mean? — your 
rings and trinkets—the bracelet 
with the hair—mine, of course—it 
could be no one’s but mine.” 

* All, everything,” said she, with 
a gulp. 

“T must read the old woman’s 
letter over again. You haven't 
burned that, I hope?” 

“No; it’s up-stairs in my writ- 
ing-desk.” 

“*T declare,” said he, rising and 
standing with his back to the fire, 
“you women, and especially fine 
ladies, say things to each other 
that men never would dare to utter 
to other men. That old dame, for 
instance, charged you with what 
we male creatures have no equiva- 
lent for—cheating at play would 
be mild in comparison.” 

“T don’t think that you escaped 
scot-free,” said she, with an intense 
bitterness, though her tone was 
studiously subdued and low. 

“No,” said he, with a jeering 
laugh. “I figured as the accessory 
or accomplice, or whatever the law 
callsit. I was what polite French 
ladies call le mari complaisant—a 
part I am so perfect in, madam, 
that I almost think I ought to play 
it for ‘my Benefit.’ What do you 
say?” 

“ Oh, sir, it is not for me to pass 
an opinion on your abilities.” 

““T have less bashfulness,” said 
he, fiercely. “I'l venture to say a 
word on yours. I’ve told you scores 
of times—I told you in India, I 
told you at the Cape, I told you 
when we were quarantined at 
Trieste, and I tell you now—that 
you never really captivated any man 
much under seventy. When they 
are tottering on to the grave, bald, 
blear-eyed, and deaf, you are per- 
fectly irresistible; and I wish— 
really I say it in all good faith— 
you would limit the sphere of your 
fascinations to such very frail 
humanities. Trafford only became 
spoony after that smash on the 
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skull ; as he grew better, he threw 
off his delusions—didn’t he ?” 

“So he told me,” said she, with 
perfect calm. 

“By Jove! that was a great 
fluke of mine,” cried he alond. 
“That was a hazard I never g0 
much as tried. So that this fellow 
had made some sort of a declaration 
to you?” 

“* T never said so.” 

“ What was it then that you did 
say, madam? let us understand 
each other clearly.” , 

“ Oh, lam sure we need no ex- 
planations for that,” said she, ris- 
ing, and moving towards the door. 

“T want to hear about this be- 
fore you go,” said he, standing be- 
tween her and the door. 

“You are not going to pretend 
jealousy, are you?” said she, with 
an easy laugh. 

““T should think not,” said he, 
insolently. ‘“ That is about one of 
the last cares will ever rob me of 
my rest at night. Id like to know, 
however, what pretext I have to 
send a ball through your young 
friend.” 

“Oh, as to that peril, it will not 
rob me of a night’s rest ! ” said she, 
with such a look of scorn and con- 
tempt as seemed actually to sicken 
him, for he staggered back as though 
about to fall, and she passed out ere 
he could recover himself. 

“Tt is to be no quarter between 
usthen! Well, be it so,” cried he, 
as he sank heavily into a seat, 
“ She’s playing a bold game when 
she goes thus far.” He leaned his 
head on the table, and sat thus so 
long that he appeared to have fallen 
asleep; indeed, the servant who 
came to tell him that tea was served 
feared to disturb him, and retired 
without speaking. Far from sleep- 
ing, however, his head was racked 
with a maddening pain, and he kept 
on muttering to himself, ‘“ This 
is the second time—the second 
time she has taunted me with 
cowardice. Let her beware! Is 
there no one will warn her against 
what she is doing ?” 
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“Missis says, please, sir, won't 
you have a cup of tea?” said the 
maid timidly at the door. 

“No; Dll not take any.” 

“Missis says too, sir, that Miss 
Cary is tuk poorly, and has a 
shiverin’ over her, and « bad head- 
ache, and she hopes you'll send in 
for Dr. Tobin.” 

“Ts she in bed?” 

“ Yes, sir, please.” 

“Tl go up and see her;” and 
with this he arose and passed up 
the little stair that led to the 
nursery. In one bed a little dark- 
haired girl of about three years old 
lay fast asleep; in the adjoining 
bed a bright blue-eyed child of two 
years or less lay wide awake, her 
cheeks crimson, and the expression 
of her features anxious and excited. 
Her mother was bathing her tem- 
ples with cold water as Sewell 
entered, and was talking in a voice 
of kind and gentle meaning to the 
child. 

“That stupid woman of yours 
said it was Cary,” said Sewell 
pettishly, as he gazed at the little 

irl. 
4 “T told her it was Blanche; she 
has been heavy all day, and eaten 
nothing. No, pet—no, darling,” 
said she, stooping over the sick 
child, ‘‘pa is not angry, he is only 
sorry that little Blanche is ill.” 

“T suppose you'd better have 


CHAPTER XL.-—MR. 


On: arriving in Dublin Sewell 
repaired at once to Balfour’s office 
in the Castle-yard; he wanted to 
“hear the news,” and it was here 
that every one went who wanted 
to “hear the news.” There are in 
all cities, but more especially in 
cities of the second order, certain 
haunts where the men about town 
repair; where, like the changing- 
houses of bankers, people exchange 
their “ credits "—take up their own 
notes, and give up those of their 
neighbours, 

Sewell arrived before the usual 


Tobin to see her,” said he, coldly. 
“T'll tell George to take the tax- 
cart and fetch him out. It’s well 
it wasn’t Oary,” muttered he, as he 
sauntered out of the room. His 
wife’s eyes followed: him as he 
went, and never did a human face 
exhibit a stronger show of re- 
pressed passion than hers, as, with 
closely-compressed lips and starin 
eyes, she watched him as he p 

out. 

“The fool frightened me— she 
said it was Cary,” were the words 
he continued to mutter as he went 
down the stairs. 

Tobin arrived in due time, and 
pronounced the case not serious— 
a mere feverish attack that only 
required a day or two of care and 
treatment. 

“Have you seen Oolonel Se- 
well?” said Mrs. Sewell, as she 
accompanied the doctor down- 
stairs. 

“Yes; I told him just what I’ve 
said to you.” 

“ And what reply did he make? ” 

“He said, ‘All right! I have 
business in town, and must start 
to-morrow. My wife and the 
chicks can follow by the end of 
the week.’ ” 

“It’s so like him !—so like him! ” 
said she, as though the pent-up 
passion could no longer be re- 
strained. 


BALFOUR’S OFFIOE. 


time when people dropped in, and 
found Balfour alone and at break- 
fast. The Under-Secretary’s man- 
ner was dry, so much Sewell saw 
as he entered; he met him as 
though he had seen him the day 
before, and this, when men have 
not seen each other for some time, 
has @ certain significance. Nor 
did he ask when he had come up, 
nor in any way recognise that his 
appearance was matter of surprise 
or pleasure. 

“Well, what’s going on here?” 
said Sewell, as he flung himself 
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into an easy-chair, and turned to- 
wards the fire. ‘“ Anything new?” 

“Nothing particular. I don’t 
suppose you care for the Cattle 
Show, or the Royal Irish <Aca- 
demy ?” 

‘* Not much—at least I can post- 
pone my inquiries about them. 


How about my place here? are 
you going to give me trouble about 
it?” 


“Your place—your place?” mut- 
tered the other once or twice; and 
then, standing up with his back to 
the fire, and his skirts over his 
arms, he went on. “Do you 
want to hear the truth about this 
affair? or are we only to go on 
sparring with the gloves--eh? ” 

“The truth, of course, if such a 
novel proceeding should not be 
too much of a shock to you.” 

“No, I suspect not. I do a little 
of everything every day just to 
keep my hand in.” 

“ Well, go on now—out with this 
truth.” 

“Well, the truth is—I am now 
speaking confidentially—if I were 
you I’d not press my claim to 
that appointment—do you per- 
ceive?” 

“T do not; but perhaps I may 
when you have explained yourself 
a little more fully.” : 

** And,” continued he in the same 
tone, and as though no interruption 
had occarred, “that’s the opinion 
of Halkett, and Doyle, and Jocelyn, 
and the rest.” 

“‘Confidentially, of course,” said 
Sewell, with a sneer so slight as 
not to be detected. 

“T may say confidentially, be- 
cause it was at dinner we talked it 
over, and we were only the house- 
hold—no guests but Byam Herries 
and Barrington.” 

“ And you all agreed?” 

“Yes, there was not a dissentient 
voice but Jocelyn’s, who said, if he 
were in your place, he’d insist on 
having all the papers and letters 
given up to him. His view is this. 
‘ What security have I that the same 
charges are not to be renewed again 
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and again? I submit now, but am 
I always to submit? Are my In- 
dian’—(what shall I call them? JI 
forget what he called them; I be- 
lieve it was escapades)—‘ my Indian 
escapades to declare me unfit to 
hold anything under the Crown?’ 
He said a good deal in that strain, 
but we did not see it. It was 
hard, to be sure, but we did 
not see it. As Halkett said, 
‘Sewell has had his innings al- 
ready in India. If, with a pretty 
wife and a neat turn for billiards, 
he cid not lay by enough to make 
his declining years comfortable, I 
must say that he was not provident,’ 
Doyle, however, remarked that after 
that affair with Loftus up at Agra— 
wasn’t it Agra? ”—Sewell nodded— 
“it wasn’t so easy for you to get 
along as many might think, and that 
you were a devilish clever fellow to 
do what you had done. Doyle likes 
you, I think.” Sewell nodded 
again, and, after a slight pause, 
Balfour proceeded—“ And it was 
Doyle, too, said, ‘Why not try for 
something in the colonies? There 
are lots of places a man can go and 
nothing be ever heard of him. If 
I was Sewell, I'd say, Make me a 
barrackmaster in the Sandwich 
Islands, or a consul in the Oarac- 
cas,’ 

‘“‘ They all concurred in one thing, 
that you never did so weak a thing 
in your whole life as to have any 
dealings with Trafford. It was his 
mother went to the Duke—ay, in- 
to the private office at the Horse 
Guards—and got Clifford’s appoint- 
ment cancelled, just for a miserable 
five hundred pounds Jack won off 
the elder brother, — that fellow 
who died last year at Madeira. 
She’s the most dangerous woman 
in Europe. She does not care what 
she says, nor to whom she says it. 
She’d go up to the Queen at a 
drawing-room and make a com- 
plaint as soon as she’d speak to you 
orme. As it is, she told their Ex- 
cellencies here all that went on in 
your house, and I suppose scores of 
things that did not go on either, 
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and said, ‘And are you going to 
permit this man to be —she did 
not remember what, but she said 
‘a high official under the Crown— 
and are you going to receive his 
wife amongst your intimates?’ 
What a woman she is! To hear 
her you’d think her ‘dear child,’ 
instead of being a strapping fellow 
of six feet two, was a brat in 
knickerbockers, with a hat and 
feather. The fellow himself must 
be a consummate muff to be bullied 
by her; but then the estate is 
not entailed, they say, and there’s 
a younger brother may come into 
it all. His chances look well just 
now, for Lionel has got a relapse, 
and the doctors think very ill of 
him.” 

“7 had not heard that,” said Se- 
well, calmly. 

“Oh, he was getting on most 
favourably—was able to sit fp at 
the window, and move a little about 
the room— when, one morning 
Lady Trafford had driven over to 
the Lodge to luncheon, he stepped 
down stairs, in his dressing-gown 
as he was, got into a cab, and drove 
off into the country. All the cab- 
man could tell was that he ordered 
him to take the road to Rathfarn- 
ham, and said, ‘I'll tell you by-and- 
by where to;’ and at last he said, 
‘Where does Sir William Lendrick 
live?’ and though the man knew 
the Priory, he hud taken a wrong 
turn and got down to ask the 
road. Just at this moment a car- 
riage drove by with two greys and a 
postilion. A young lady was in- 
side with an elderly gentleman, and 
the moment Trafford saw her he 
cried out, ‘There she is—that is 
she!’ As hard as they could they 
hastened after; but they smashed 
a trace, and lost several minutes in 
repairing it, and as many more in 
finding out which way the carriage 
had taken. It was to Kingstown, 
and, as the cabman suspected, to 
catch the packet for Holyhead; for 
just as they drove up, the steamer 
edged away from the pier, and 
the carriage with the greys drove off 


with only the old man. Trafford 
fell back in a faint, and appeared to 
have continued so, for when they 
took him out of the cab at Bilton’s 
he was insensible. i 

“‘ Beattie says he’ll come through 
it, but Maclin thinks he’ll never be 
the same man again; he’ll have a 
hardening or a softening—which is 
it?—of the brain, and that he’ll be 
fit for nothing.” 

“But a place in the viceregal 
household, perhaps. I don’t ima- 
gine you want gold-medallists for 
your gentlemen-in-waiting? ” 

‘We have some monstrous clever 
fellows, let me tell you. Halkett 
made a famous examination at Sand- 
hurst, and Jocelyn wrote that article 
in Bell’s Life, ‘ The Badger Drawn at 
last.’” 

“To come back to where we were, 
how are you to square matters with 
the Chief Baron? Are you going to 
law with him about this appoint- 
ment, or are you about to say that J 
am the objection? Let me have a 
definite — to this question.” 

“We have not fully decided; we 
think of doing either; and we some- 
times incline to do both. At all 
events, you are not to have it; that’s 
the only thing certain.” 

“ Have you got acigar? No, not 
these things ; I mean something that 
can be smoked?” 

“Try this,” said Balfour, offering 
his case. 

‘“‘They’re the same as those on the 
chimney. I must say, Balfour, the 
traditional hospitalities of the Castle 
are suffering in their present hands. 
When I dined here the last time I 
was in town they gave me two 
glasses of bad sherry and one glass of 
a corked Gladstone; and I came to 
dinner that day after reading in Bar- 
rington all about the glorious festivi- 
ties of the Irish Court in the 
olden days of Richmond and Bed- 
ford.” 

“Lady Trafford insists that your 
names—your wife’s as well as your 
own—are to be scratched from the 
dinner-list. Sir Hugh has three 
votes in the House, and she bullies 
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us to some purpose, I can tell you. 
I can’t think how you could have 
made this woman so much your 
enemy. It is not dislike—it is 
hatred.” ; 

‘‘ Bad luck, I suppose,” said Se- 
well, carelessly. 

“She seems so inveterate, too; 
she'll not give you up very pro- 
bably.” 

- Wee generally don’t weary in 
this sort of pursuit.” 

** Couldn’t you come to some kind 
of terms? Couldn’t you contrive to 
let her know that you have no de- 
signs on her boy? You’ve won 
money of him, haven’t you?” 

“ T have some bills of his—not for 
a very large amount, though; you 
shall have them a bargain.” 

‘“* T seldom speculate,” was the dry 
rejoinder. 

“You are right; nor is this the 
case to tempt you.” 

“* They'll be paid, I take it?” 

“ Paid! Ill swear they shall!” 
said Sewell, fiercely. ‘Ill stand a 
deal of humbug about dinner invita- 
tions, and cold salutations, and 
suchlike; but none, sir, not one, 
about what touches a material in- 
terest.” 

“Tt’s not worth being angry 
about,” said Balfour, who was real- 
ly glad to see the other’s impertur- 
bability give way. 

“I’m not angry. I was only a 
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little impatient, as a man may be 
when he hears a fellow utter a tru- 
ism as a measure of encouragement, 
Tell your friends—I suppose I must 
call them your friends—that they 
make an egregious mistake when 
they push a man like me to the wall, 
It is intelligible enough in a woman 
to do it; women don’t measure their 
malignity, nor their means of grati- 
fying it; but men ought to know 
better.” 

“T incline to think I'll tell my 
‘friends’ nothing whatever on the 
subject.” 

“ That’s as you please; but re- 
member this—if the day should 
come that I need any of these details 
you have given me this morning, I’ll 
quote them, and you too, as their 
author; and if I bring an old house 
about your ears, look out sharp for a 
falling chimney-pot! 

“ You gave me a piece of advice a 
while ago,” continued he, as he put 
on his hat before the glass, and ar- 
ranged his necktie. ‘ Let me repay 
you with two, which you will find 
useful in their several ways: Don’t 
show your hand when you play with 
as shrewd men as myself; and, 
Don’t offer a friend such execrable 
tobacco as that on the chimney;” * 
and with this he nodded and strolled 
out, humming an air as he crossed 
the Oastle-yard and entered the 
city. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE CONFEDERATE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE, BY HEROS VON 
BORCKE, CHIEF OF STAFF TO GENERAL J. E. B. STUART. 


PART VII. 


BOMBARDMENT OF FREDERICKSBURG. 


11th December.—I had enjoyed 
but a few minutes of repose, envel- 
oped in my warm blankets, when I 
was waked from sleep by a dull, 
heavy noise, which, in the earliest 
moments of consciousness, I believ- 
ed to have been produced by the 
thawing and sliding down of the 
snow that had accumulated on the 
top of my tent. I was quickly un- 
deceived, however, by my negro 
servant Henry, who, appearing at 
my tent door, informed me in a 
single abrupt sentence of the true 
condition of affairs, ‘ Major,”+said 
Henry, “de Yankees is shelling 
Fredericksburg. I done saddled 
your horse, and de General is ready 
for to start.” This intelligence 
brought me in an instant to my 
feet. Inserting my legs into my 
huge cavalry boots, I soon emerged 
from the tent, and in a few minutes 
I galloped off with the General and 
the other members of the staff in 
fall haste for the front. 

For the reader’s better compre- 
hension of the events I am about 
to narrate, it will be necessary to 
describe the position of the two 
hostile armies, and the ground on 
which one of the most sanguinary 
battles of the present century was 
to be fought. 

The little valley in which Frede- 
ricksburg is situated is enclosed on 
the south side of the Rappahannock 
by a range of hills, which, directly 
Opposite the town, are known as 
“Marye’s Heights,” and approach 
within half a mile of the river, and 
which, receding frem it afterwards 
in @ semicircular or crescent-like 
sweep of five miles, to a distance 
of three miles from the stream, 
again trend towards it near Hamil- 
ton’s Crossing, at which point the 
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interval between them may be one 
mile and a half. Most of these hills 
are covered with a thick copse of 
oak, and only in front of the town 
are they quite bare of trees. The 
ground towards the Rappahannock 
is open and flat, and is intersected 
only by some small streams—such 
as the Hazel and Deep Run—anid 
broken immediately upon the river 
by several large and deep ravines, 
which afforded serviceable shelter 
to the Federal troops in their re- 
treat under the fire of our artillery. 
This valley is cut nearly in half by 
the railway from Hamilton’s Cross- 
ing to Fredericksburg, the high em- 
bankment of which was used by a 

ortion of Jackson’s troops as a 
eeastwedk Nearly parallel with 
the railway runs the county turn- 
pike road, which, at a distance of 
four miles from - Fredericksburg, 
branches off, leading on the right 
to Hamilton’s Crossing, where it 
crosses the railway, thus giving the 
name to the station, and on the left 
to Port Royal, where it strikes the 
Rappahannock. The turnpike road 
from Fredericksburg to the fork 
just mentioned, being carried for 
a considerable distance through 
deep cuts, formed a formidable de- 
fensive work for the Federals. On 
this semicircle of hills, the relative 
position of which to the river, the 
railway, the turnpike, and the town 
I have endeavoured to render intel- 
ligible, our army, numbering in all 
about 80,000 men, was posted in 
order of battle behind a continuous 
line of intrenchments, concealed 
from the enemy’s view by the thick 
underwood, which, except in a few 
small spaces, covers the ridge abun- 
dantly. Longstreet’s corps formed 
the left, Jackson’s the right, of our 
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lines. Our extreme left, constitut- 
ing Anderson’s division, rested on 
a broad swampy ditch, which about 
two miles above Fredericksburg 
makes up from the Rappahannock; 
then came Ransom’s and M‘Laws’s 
divisions, the right wing of the 
latter extending across the Telegraph 
Road, there joining Pickett’s troops ; 
and further on MHood’s division, 
which occupied as nearly as possible 
the centre of our whole line of bat- 
tle, at a point where the hills open 
into a small valley for the passage 
of the creek, Deep Run; yet fur- 
ther on came Early’s division of 
Jackson’s corps. The extreme right 
was composed of A. P, Hill’s divi- 
sion, holding in reserve the troops 
of Taliaferro. The splendid divi- 
sion of D. H. Hill, having been 
kept back by some demonstrations 
of the enemy in the direction of 
Port Royal, did not join us until 
the evening of the battle, the 13th, 
when it took its place on the ex- 
treme right. The cavalry, with the 
exception of Hampton’s brigade, 
which was operating on the upper 


Rappahannock, and our horse-artil- 
lery, under Pelham, occupied the 
road leading from Hamilton’s Cross- 
ing to Port Royal, our right extend- 


ing to Massaponax Creek, and 
our line of battle thus stood nearly 
perpendicular to the lines of the 
main army. The bulk of the artil- 
lery, numbering about 250 pieces, 
was well posted all along the lines, 
but was principally concentrated 
into large batteries, on the extreme 
right, under Colonel Lindsay 
Walker, in the centre under OColo- 
nel Alexander, and on the left op- 
posite Fredericksburg, on Marye’s 
Heights, under Oolonel Walton. 
The Rappahannock is closely lined 


on its northern bank by a range of . 


commanding hills, on which the 
hostile artillery, consisting of more 
than 300 pieces,some of them of 
heavier calibre than had ever before 
been employed in the field, were 
advantageously posted. The greater 
part of them, especially those on 
the Stafford Heights, bore immedi- 
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ately on the town, but nearly all 
were in a position to sweep the 
plains on our side of the river, 
The entire strength of the Federal 
army in the battle amounted to not 
less than 150,000 men. 

Reaching our lines, we found 
General Lee on an eminence which, 
rising considerably above the other 
heights, a few hundred yards to the 
right of the Telegraph Road, afforded 
a view over nearly the whole plain 
before him, and gave our great 
commander the opportunity of 
watching closely the operations of 
the enemy, and controlling the 
movements of his own army in ac- 
cordance therewith. This hill hay- 
ing been occupied by General Lee 
during the entire progress of the 
battle, received his name, and to all 
future generations of Southerners 
it will be known as the spot from 
which their gallant forefathers were 
led on to victory. Longstreet and 
several other generals were also 
assembled here, looking anxiously 
towards Fredericksburg, as yet con- 
cealed from their sight by a dense 
fog which hung heavily over the 
little valley. Information had been 
received here that under cover of 
the fog the enemy had endeavoured 
to lay his pontoon bridges across 
the river, but that, by the accurate 
and effective fire of Barksdale’s 
Mississippi brigade, the Federal en- 
gineers and working parties had 
been driven off with heavy loss, and 
all their efforts had been so far un- 
successful. The cannonade which 
had so rudely roused us from our 
slumbers had been nothing more 
than an artillery duel between some 
of the Federal batteries and a like 
number of our own, and had now 
ceased altogether; and the quiet of 
the morning was disturbed only by 
the repeated cracks of Barksdale’s 
rifles sounding over from the river, 
from which we knew that the ene- 
my’s bridge-building was; still resist- 
ed with spirit. The frequent re- 
ports which reached us from that 
quarter were as favourable as could 
be desired—* All right! the enemy 
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have been driven back, with severe 
loss, from their pontoons,” 

So several hours passed wearily 
away, Oppressing every one of us 
with an anticipation of the sad 
spectacle we should soon be com- 
pelled to witness in the bombard- 
ment of the town. Already the 
Telegraph Road leading up to the 
heights from Fredericksburg was 
thronged with a confused mass of 
fagitives, men, women, and children, 
who had not been willing or able 
to leave their homesteads before, 
bearing with them such of their 
effects as they could bring away, and 
as they most wished to save, many 
of which, having been dropped in 
the haste and terror of their exodus, 
marked the line of their flight as 
far as the eye could reach. Ten 
o'clock came, and the hammers of 
the church-clocks were just sound- 
ing the last peaceful stroke of the 
hour, when suddenly, at the signal 
of a single cannon-shot, more than 
150 pieces of artillery, including 
some of the enemy’s most ponder- 
ous guns, opened their iron mouths 
with a terrific roar, and hurled a 
tempest of destruction upon the 
devoted town. The air shook, and 
the very earth beneath our feet 
trembled at this deafening cannon- 
ade, the heaviest that had ever yet 
assailed my ears. The thick fog still 
prevented us from obtaining a satis- 
factory view of the bombardment; 
but the howling of the solid shot, the 
bursting of the shells, the crashing 
of the missiles through the thick 
walls, and the dull sound of falling 
houses, united in a dismal concert 
ofdoom. Very soon the exact site 
of the unhappy town was indicated, 
even through the fog, by a rising 
column of smoke and dust, and the 
flames of burning buildings broke 
out of the dark overhanging canopy 
with reddening glare, while the 
bursting bombs flashed athwart the 
gloom like the arrowy lightning in 
a thunder-cloud. Our batteries did 
not respond to the guns of the ene- 
my with a single shot. It was 
evident enough that nothing could 
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be done to save the place from the 
desolation to which it had been fore- 
consigned by the wanton barbarity 
of the Federal commander. The 
horrible din lasted for two hours, 
and was succeeded by perfect si- 
lence—the silence of a solitude. 
About noon, a gentle breeze, spring- 
ing up just as the roar of the latest 
guns died away, lifted the veil 
which had mysteriously shrouded 
the valley, and the sun, breakin 

through the clouds, seemed to moc 

with its garish gplendour the smok- 
ing ruins it revealed. Sad indeed 
was the scene that presented itself 
to our gaze, and to the eyes, filled 
with tears, of the mournful fugi- 
tives whose once happy homes lay 
before them, shattered or smoul- 
dering, and every heart of the 
thousands of brave Confederate 
soldiers who witnessed it burned for 
revenge. 

It may be supposed that we 
thought with great anxiety of our 
Mississippi brigade, which had all 
the time been exposed to this feu 
ad enfer ; but the sharp crack of their 
rifles soon gave us the gratifying 
assurance that these gallant fellows, 
unmindful of the death and anguish 
which shot and shell had been 
spreading amid their ranks, had 
firmly maintained their ground, 
and were ready to meet the enemy’s 
attack; and a little later we re- 
ceived the satisfactory report that a 
renewed attempt of the Federals to 
force the building of their bridges 
had been defeated. But General 
Lee knew very well that he would 
not be able to prevent the passage 
of the river by the Federal army; 
and having entertained from the 
beginning no idea of seriously con- 
testing this, he now gave orders for 
Barksdale’s brigade to withdraw 
gradually from the town, and to 
keep up only a feigned resistance. 
Accordingly, about 2 p. m., Fred- 
ericksburg. was altogether aban- 
doned by our men, after a sanguin- 
ary fight had been maintained for 
a considerable time in the streets. 
During the rest of the afternoon 
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and evening, the pontoon bridges 
having been completed, the dense 
masses of the Federal army com- 
menced to move over to our side of 
the river. 

In the quietude that followed the 
hurly-burly of the day we exchanged 
felicitations upon the great blunder 
of the Federal commander in thus 
running right into the lion’s mouth, 
and preparing to attack us in a 
position of our own choice, where 
his defeat was wellnigh certain—a 
lack of generalship on his part 
which we had scarcely dared to hope 
for. Even the face of our great 
commander Lee, which rarely un- 
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derwent any change of expression 
at the news of victory or disaster, 
seemed to be lit up with pleasure at 
every fresh report that a greater 
number of the enemy had crossed the 
river. 

With the gathering darkness 
Stuart returned to our cavalry head- 
quarters, attended by the members 
of his staff, for a short interim of 
rest, each one of us looking forward 
with good confidence and certain 
hope, in common with our whole 
army, to the great battle which, in 
all human probability, would be 
joined at an early hour of the follow- 
ing day. 


EVENTS PRECEDING THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG. 


12th December.—At an early hour 
of the morning we were again as- 
sembled on “ Lee’s Hill,” viewing 
the plain beneath us, from which 
the fogs of the night were just ris- 
ing, and where the rays of the 
newly-risen sun revealed many 
thousands of Yankees that had 
crossed from the Stafford side of 
the river since the previous after- 
noon. The enemy seemed as busy 
as bees. Long trains of artillery 
and ammunition and _provision- 
waggons were to be seen descend- 
ing the heights on the opposite side, 
and interminable columns of in- 
fantry, blue in colour, and blurred 
by distance, flowed towards us like 
the waves of a steadily-advancing 
sea. On and on they came, with 
flash of bayonets and flutter of 
flags, to the measure of military 
music, each note of which was 
borne to us by the morning breeze, 
and we could distinctly observe 
them deploy into line of battle. 
From the many heavy batteries 
over the river rose, from time to 
time, little white puffs of smoke, 
and the deep, dull boom of the big 
guns was almost immediately fol- 
lowed by the angry whirr of a 50 
or 100-pound shell, which falling, 
in the majority of instances, too 
short, did little or no damage. Our 


artillery, from different, points along 
our line, occasionally answered the 
enemy’s guns with just as little 
effect, and our confident belief that 
the great battle would be fought on 
the morning of the 12th was more 
and more weakened as the day wore 
on, 

About eleven o’clock I was asked 
by General Stuart to accompany 
him on a ride along our line of 
battle to the extreme right, that 
we might look after our horsemen, 
reconnoitre the position and move- 
ments of the enemy in that direc- 
tion, and ascertain whether the 
nature of the ground was such that a 
charge of our whole cavalry divi- 
sion during the impending fight 
might be profitably attempted. It 
was a pleasure and an encourage- 
ment to pass the extended lines of 
our soldiers, who were lying care- 
lessly behind their earthworks, or 
actively engaged in throwing up 
new ones—some cooking, others 
gaily discussing the designs of the 
enemy, and. greeting with loud 
cheers of derision the enormous 
shells, which they called “ Yankee 
flour-barrels,” as these came tum- 
bling into the woods around them, 
and to read in every bronzed face 
of them all eagerness for the con- 
flict, and confidence as to the result. 
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The atmosphere had now again be- 
come obscure, and the fog was roll- 
ing up from the low swampy 
grounds along the margin of Deep 
Run Creek, in the immediate front 
of Hood’s and Early’s divisions, 
Here we turned off into a narrow 
bridle-path, which bore away some 
distance from our lines, but would 
shorten our ride by nearly a mile. 
We had proceeded but a few steps 
in a careless trot, when suddenly 
a long line of horsemen in skir- 
mishing order appeared directly 
before us in the mist. I felt very 
certain they were Federal horse- 
men, but Stuart was unwilling to 
believe that the Yankees would 
have the audacity to approach our 
position so closely; and as the 
greater part of them wore a brown- 
ish dust-coloured jacket over their 
uniforms, he set them down as a 
small command of our own cavalry 
returning from a reconnaissance. 
So we continued upon our route 
yet a little farther, until at a dis- 
tance of about forty yards several 


carbine-shots, whose bullets whis- 
tled around our heads, taught us 
very plainly with whom we had to 


deal. At the same moment ten or 
fifteen of the dragoons spurred furi- 
ously towards us, demanding, with 
loud outcries, our surrender; hear- 
ing which, we galloped in some 
haste back to our lines, where our 
bold pursuers were received and 
put to flight by Early’s sharpshoot- 
ers. A considerable number of our 
infantry skirmishers now moved 
forward to drive the dashing cavalry- 
men off; but the latter held their 
ground gallantly, and kept up so 
annoying a fire with their long- 
range carbines, that our men did 
not obtain any advantage over 
them, while Stuart and myself 
could not look without admiration 
upon the address and intrepidity 
our enemies displayed. General 
Hood, who had been attracted by 
the noise of the brisk fusillade, soon 
came riding up to us, and, seeing 
at a moment what was going on, 
said, “This will never do; I must 
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send up some of my Texans, who 
will make short work of these im- 
pudent Yankees.” One of Hood’s 
adjutants galloped off at once with 
an order from his general, and soon 
a select number of these dreaded 
marksmen, crawling along the 
ground, after their wild Indian 
fashion, advanced upon the Federal 
dragoons, who had no idea of their 
approach until they opened fire at 
a distance of about eighty yards. 
In a few seconds several men and 
horses had been killed, and the 
whole Federal line, stampeded by 
a galling fire from an unseen foe in 
a quarter wholly unexpected, broke 
into confused and rapid flight. 

This opened the way for us, and 
we continued our ride without 
farther interruption. On the left 
wing of A. P. Hill’s division, we 
had to pass a small piece of wood, 
extending in a triangular shape 
about six or eight hundred yards 
outside of our lines, with a base of 
about half a mile, offering, in my 
opinion, a great advantage to the 
enemy, and I remarked to Stuart 
that I thought it ought to be cut 
down. He did not regard this as 
necessary, as he did not believe that, 
under the sweeping cross-fire of our 
artillery, the Federals could ever 
advance so far. The events of the 
following day proved, however, that 
I had been right, as, under cover of 
this identical piece of wood, a hos- 
tile division approached so rapidly 
and unexpectedly that here aldne 
our line was broken, and we suf- 
fered severe loss before the enemy 
could be driven back. We found 
our horsemen in good spirits, and 
occupying their position on the 
Port Royal road, where the right 
wing was engaged in a lively skir- 
mish with a body of Federal ca- 
valry which ended in the with- 
drawal of the latter. Our com- 
rades of the other arms of the ser- 
vice had indulged in some capti- 
ous criticism of the cavalry for not 
having given the decisive finishing 
stroke to great battles by grand 
and overwhelming charges, as this 
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had been done in the times of 
Frederick the Great and Napoleon 
—criticism that was unwarranted 
and unjust, since the nature of the 
ground in Virginia did not favour 
the operations of cavalry, and since 
the great improvement in firearms 
in our day had necessitated a very 
material change in cavalry tactics. 
Still more unkind and uncalled-for 
did such animadversions appear 
when it was considered what im- 
portant services had been rendered 
by the cavalry—the hard fighting 
they had done, the wearisome 
marches they had made, the fatigue 
and cold and hunger they had 
cheerfully endured. Nevertheless 
General Stuart was anxious, with 
every officer and private under his 
command, to show that we were 
able to do what other cavalry had 
accomplished before us; and all 
burned with the noble ambition of 
winning an enduring fame on so 
grand a thestre, with the eyes of 
the whole army resting upon us. 
The forty centuries that looked 
down from the Pyramids on the 
legions of the smighty Corsican 
did not inspire them with a more 
generous ardour. The open plain 
before us, cut by only a few 
ditches and with only here and 
there a fence running across it, 
seemed to offer us the arena for 
the realisation of our dreams of 
glory; but upon a closer survey of 
the ground we found it much too 
soft for a charge with any chance of 
success, as the horses, moving even 
at a moderate speed, would sink 
several feet into the mire. A slug- 
gish artillery fire which had lasted 
all day, grew, about one o’clock, 
into a spirited cannonade ali along 
the lines, in which the Federal 
light batteries on our side of the 
river took no part, it being alto- 
gether maintained by their heavier 
guns on the Stafford Hills. This 
continued until two o’clock, when 
the firing slackened again to the 
occasional boom of the largest pieces 
of ordnance. 

On the road between Hamilton’s 
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Crossing and Fredericksburg, thou- 
sanas of Yankees were working like 
beavers in digging rifle-pits, and 
erecting works for their artillery, 
Stuart being anxious to discover 
exactly what they were about, I 
rode with him in that direction to 
a small barn, where we dismounted 
and tied our horses, and thence 
carefully approached the hostile 
lines by creeping along a ditch 
which led into the main turnpike 
road, constituting the boundary of 
an inconsiderable plantation. Thus 
we proceeded until we reached a 
slight eminence only a few hundred 
yards from the Yankees, where two 
big posts, the remains of a disman- 
tled gate, concealed us from their 
observation. Our own view was 
so satisfactory, that with our field- 
glasses we could distinctly mark 
the features of the men. It was 
evident enough to us that they were 
engaged in converting the simple 
road into a most formidable work 
of defence, and that in Jackson’s 
front they were massing large forces 
of infantry and artillery, of the lat- 
ter of which J counted 32 guns in 
one battery. Quite content with 
what we had seen, we returned to 
our horses, and I received orders to 
ride at once to General Lee to make 
report of our reconnaissance, Gene- 
ral Stuart himself galloping over 
to A. P. Hill. After a ride of a few 
minutes, I met Generals Lee and 
Jackson, who were taking a turn to 
inspect our own lines, and to recon- 
noitre those of the enemy. Upon 
hearing what I had to tell them, 
toth generals determined at once 
to repair themselves to the point of 
look-out from which we had just 
withdrawn, and, leaving their num- 
erous escort behind, accompanied 
only by an orderly, they rode for- 
ward under my guidance to the 
barn already mentioned. Here the 
horses were placed in charge of the 
orderly, and we made our way on 
foot to the gate-posts. Fearing to 
augment the danger of their situa- 
tion by my presence, ] retired to 
the roadside some twenty yards dis- 
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tant, and left the two great leaders 
to their conference and survey. I 
must confess I felt extremely ner- 
vous as regards their safety, so close 
to the enemy, who surely little sus- 
pected that the two greatest heroes 
of the war were so nearly in their 
clutches. One well-directed shot, 
or a rapid dash of resolute horse- 
men, might have destroyed the hopes 
and confidence of our whole army. 
The sensation of relief on my part 
was therefore great, when, after 
many minutes of painful anxiety 
and impatience, the generals slowly 
returned, and we reached our horses 
without accident. 

We were now soon joined by 
Stuart, and all, except Jackson, who 
parted with us to regain the troops 
under his command, rode back to 
Lee’s Hill, from which a desultory 
cannonade was still kept up. Here 
we found that one of our 32-pounder 
Parrott guns had burst only a few 
moments before—a disaster which 
was fortunately not attended with 
loss of life, but which came very 


THE GREAT BATTLE 


18th December 1862.—The dark- 
ness of night was just giving way 
before the doubtful light of morn- 
ing, which struggled with a dense, 
all-obscuring fog, when the bugle 
sounded to horse at our headquar- 
ters. In obeying the summons, 
every man girded his sword more 
tightly around his waist, and looked 
with « greater care than usual to 
the saddling of his horse and the 
loading of his revolver, feeling well 
assured that the hour of the mo- 
mentous conflict had indeed ar- 
rived. 

Our guest, Captain Phillips, be- 
lieving that he should obtain a 
more extended and satisfactory 
view of the engagement from Lee’s 
Hill than from the position of our 
cavalry on the right flank, concluded 
to separate himself from us for the 
day, and at an early hour we parted 
with this portly grenadier, whose en- 


near proving fatal to our English 
friend Captain Phillips, who was 
standing at the instant of the explo- 
sion quite close to the gun, huge 
fragments of which had been scat- 
tered with fearful violence all 
around him. The witnesses of the 
scene were full of admiration at 
the coolness displayed by our visi- 
tor on this occasion, and none of 
us could fail to remark the soldier- 
ly indifference to danger he mani- 
fested under heavy fire through- - 
out the day. These Parrott guns 
had been manufactured in Rich- 
mond, and the iron of which they 
were cast was so defective that a 
second gun burst the same evening, 
wounding several of the gunners 
severely. At dusk the firing ceased 
altogether, and we returned to our 
headquarters, where our little mili- 
tary family, officers and guests, 
gathered around the glowing fires 
of Stuart’s double-chimneyed tent 
to recite the adventures of the past, 
and discuss the chances of the 
coming day. 


OF FREDERICKSBURG. 


gaging manners had endeared him 
to us all. Our parting had just that 
little admixture of sadness in it 
which came from the involuntary 
misgiving that possibly we were 
bidding each other a final farewell. 
Captain Phillips had worn in camp 
a narrow red and blue striped neck- 
tie, consisting of a bit of the rib- 
bon of his regiment, the Grenadier 
Guards, which, at the moment of 
leaving us, he handed to Pelham, 
with the request that he would 
wear it as a talisman during the 
battle, and return it afterwards to 
the owner to be preserved as a 
relique. The boy hero, with the 
blush of modesty and pride suffus- 
ing his fair cheek, readily accepted 
the compliment, and, tying the rib- 
bon around his cap, galloped off 
with us to the front, where we has- 
tened to take our position on the 
extreme right. On our way we met 
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Genera] Maxey Gregg, a gallant 
officer from South Carolina, with 
whom I exchanged a few words of 
friendly greeting for the last time, 
as a few hours afterwards he was a 
corpse. 

Jackson had chosen his own posi- 
tion on an eminence, within a few 
hundred yards of Hamilton’s Cross- 
ing, which rose above the general 
elevation of the ridge in a similar 
manner to Lee’s Hill on the left, 
and which has ever since borne the 
name of “Jackson’s Hill,” from its 
having been rendered historical by 
the presence of the great warrior 
during the fight. Here we first 
directed our horses, and here we 
found Stonewall and A. P. Hill, 
with their respective staffs, looking 
out through the white mists of the 
morning into the plain below, from 
which arose an indistinct murmur, 
like the distant hum of myriads of 
bees, vaguely announcing to us its 
hostile occupation by thousands of 
human beings. Jackson and Stuart 
concurred in the opinion that it 
would be the best plan to make 
a sudden general attack upon the 
enemy under cover of the fog, 
which must have prevented the fire 
of the numerous Federal batteries 
on the other side of the Rappahan- 
nock, or caused that fire to be in- 
effective ; but General Lee had de- 
cided in council of war against any 
offensive movement, preferring to 
fight behind his intrenchments and 
to inflict a severe blow upon the 
enemy without the risk of fearful 
loss of life, even should the mate- 
rial result prove a less decided 
one. 

After remaining for half an hour 
upon Jackson’s Hill, we rode down 
to the lines of. our cavalry, and 
found our sharpshooters all along 
the Port Royal road, well posted 
in rifle-pits or behind the high 
embankments of the turnpike, the 
regiments themselves a little far- 
ther back in reserve, and Pelham’s 
eighteen pieces of horse-artillery 
in favourable position, the young 
leader longing for the combat, and 
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anxious to open the ball with some 
of his light guns. 

Nine o’clock came, and still the 
vaporous curtain overhung the 
plateau, still the brooding silence 
prevailed, which always seemed the 
deeper just before the furies of 
war were to be unchained; and we 
slowly returned to the Crossing 
almost despairing that the decisive 
action would be fought on that day, 
Here we dismounted to rest our 
horses, and I found a convenient 
seat on a large box, one of many 
filled with boots and uniforms for 
our soldiers, which had been de- 
posited near the station for distri- 
bution among the respective com- 
mands of our army. I had been 
seated but a few minutes, when 
suddenly it seemed as though a 
tremendous hurricane had burst 
upon us, and we became sensible 
upon the instant of a howling tem- 
pest of shot and shell hurled against 
our position from not fewer than 
800 pieces of artillery, which had 
opened all along the hostile lines, 
with a roar more deafening than 
the loudest thunder. Hundreds of 
missiles of every size and descrip- 
tion crashed through the woods, 
breaking down trees and scattering 
branches and splinters in all direc- 
tions. I was just calling out to the 
orderly who held my horse, and had 
been walking the animal up and 
down at the distance of a hundred 
yards, to return to me at once, when, 
about thirty paces from me, a young 
officer of artillery, struck by the 
fragment of a shell, fell with a groan 
to the earth; I immediately rushed 
to his assistance, but reached him 
only to receive his parting breath as 
I lifted him from the spot. This 
incident, sad as it was, saved my 
own life, for, a few seconds after I 
had left my seat, a huge shell, fall- 
ing into a pile of boxes and burst- 
ing there, shattered them to atoms, 
filling the air with the debris of 
wood, leather, and clothing. 

As this cannonade was to be im- 
mediately followed ‘up in all pro- 
bability by a general attack, we 
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galloped to our post with the 
cavalry, which as yet had suffered 
not at all from the heavy fire of 
the enemy, this being concentrated 
chiefly upon our main line. 

And now the thick veil of mist 
that had concealed the plain from 
our eyes rolled away, like the draw- 
ing up of a drop-scene at the opera, 
and revealed to us the countless 
corps, divisions, brigades, and regi- 
ments of the Federal army forming 
their lines of attack. At this mo- 
ment I was sent by Stuart to 
General Jackson with the message 
that the Yankees were about com- 
mencing their advance. I found 
old Stonewall standing at ease 
upon his hill, unmoved in the 
midst of the terrible fire, narrowly 
observing the movements of the 
enemy through his field-glass. The 
atmosphere was now perfectly clear, 
and from this eminence was afford- 
ed a distinct view of more than 
two-thirds of the battle-field and 
the larger part of the whole num- 
ber of the advancing foe, extending 
as far as the eye could reach—a 
military panorama, the grandeur of 
which I had never seen equalled. 
On they came, in beautiful order, 
as ifon parade, a moving fovest of 
steel, their bayonets glistening in the 
bright sunlight ; on they came, wav- 
ing their hundreds of regimental 
flags, which relieved with warm 
bits of colouring the dull blue of 
the columns and the russet tinge of 
the wintry landscape, while their 
artillery beyond the river continued 
the cannonade with unabated fury 
over their heads, and gave a back- 
ground of white fleecy smoke, like 
midsummer clouds, to the animated 
picture. 

I could not rid myself of a feel- 
ing of depression and anxiety as I 
saw this innumerable host steadily 
moving upon our lines, which were 
hidden by the woods, where our 
artillery maintained as yet a perfect 
silence, General Lee having given 
orders that our guns should not 
open fire until the Yankees had 
come within easy canister range. 


Upon my mentioning this feelin 
to Jackson, the old chief answer 
me in his characteristic way : “ Ma- 
jor, my men have sometimes failed 
to take a position, but to defend one, 
never | i am glad the Yankees are 
coming.” He then gave me orders 
for Stuart to employ his horse-ar- 
tillery, and open fire at once on the 
enemy’s flank. 

Pelham was accordingly directed 
to prepare for action, but, being 
exceedingly “anxious to go to work 
without a moment’s delay, he beg- 
ged Stuart to allow him to advance 
two of his light pieces to the fork 
of the road where the turnpike 
branches off to Fredericksburg, as 
from this point the masses of the 
enemy offered him an easy target. 
The permission being given, Pel- 
ham went off with his two guns at 
a gallop, amidst the loud cheering 
of the cannoneers, and in a few 
minutes his solid shot were plough- 
ing at short range with fearful effect 
through the dense columns of the 
Federals. The boldness of the 
enterprise and the fatal accuracy 
of the firing seemed to paralyse for 
a time and then to stampede the 
whole of the extreme left of the 
Yankee army, and terror and con- 
fusion reigned there during some 
minutes: soon, however, several 
batteries moved into position, and, 
uniting with several of those on 
the Stafford Heights, concentrated 
a tremendous fire upon our guns, 
one of which, a Blakely gun, was 
quickly disabled and compelled to 
withdraw. I was now sent by 
General Stuart to tell Pelham to 
retire if he thought the proper mo- 
ment had arrived, but the young 
hero could not be moved. “ Tell 
the General I can hold my ground,” 
he said, and again and again pealed 
out the ringing report of his single ~ 
gun, upon which at one time 82 
pieces of the enemy’s artillery were 
brought to bear in a sweeping cross- 
fire, which killed and wounded 
many of the men, so that at last 
Pelham had to assist himself in 
loading and aiming it. Three 
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times the summons to retire was 
renewed; but not until the last 
round of ammunition had been 
discharged, and after spreading car- 
nage for two hours in the ranks of 
the Federal infantry, did the gal- 
lant officer succumb to necessity in 
abandoning his position.* 

The rest of our horse-artillery 
had in the mean time joined in the 
cannonade, and the thunder soon 
rolled all along our lines, while from 
the continuous roar the ear caught 
distinctly the sharp, rapid, rattling 
volleys of the musketry, especially 
in the immediate front of General 
A. P. Hill, where the infantry were 
very hotly engaged. The battle 
was now fully developed, and the 
mists of the morning were present- 
ly succeeded by a dense cloud of 
powder-smoke, out of which rose 
ever and anon the dark column 
from an exploding caisson. At in- 
tervals above the tumult of the con- 
flict we could hear the wild hurrah 
of the attacking hosts of the Fede- 
rals, and the defiant yell of the 
Confederates, as the assault was re- 
pulsed. Directly in our own front 
the cavalry sharpshooters had be- 
come occupied with long lines of 
hostile _ tirailleurs, 
fusillade raged all along the Port 
Royal road, the shot and shell of 
our horse-artillery, which was in 
position in our rear, crossing in 
their flight the missiles of the 
enemy’s batteries high in air above 
the heads of our men. The firing 
grew most animated near a number 
of stacks of straw, which a body of 
Federal infantry had taken posses- 
sion of, and which offered them so 
efficient a shelter that all attempts 
to dislodge them had proved in vain. 
I had just been ordering our men not 
to waste their ammunition, and to 
fire only when they saw the person 
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of a Yankee completely exposed, 
when close at hand I heard the 
dull thud of a bullet striking home, 
and turning round saw one of our 
soldiers, a gallant young fellow 
whom I knew well, throw up his 
arms and fall heavily to the ground, 
Dismounting at once I hastened to 
his side, but finding that the ball 
had struck him right in the middle 
of the forehead, I regarded him as 
a corpse, and deemed all further 
assistance wholly unnecessary. Not 
many minutes had elapsed, how- 
ever, before the apparently dead 
man began to move, and when the 
surgeon, who had already arrived, 
poured some brandy down his 
throat, to our infinite amazement 
he opened his eyes. A few hours 
later, miraculous to relate, when 
the bleeding from the wound had 
ceased, he had recovered sufficiently 
from the severe shock to return to 
his post of duty. According to the 
surgeon’s statement, the ball, strik- 
ing obliquely, had glanced, passing 
between cuticle and skull all around 
the head, emerging at last from the 
very place it had first entered ! 

The fury and tumult of the battle 
lasted all the forenoon and until 
two o’clock in the afternoon along 
Jackson’s lines. A comparative 
quietude then succeeded, the in- 
fantry firing died away, and only a 
regular intermittent cannonade was 
kept up in our immediate front; 
but from the left opposite Freder- 
icksburg there came to us the heavy 
boom of artillery and the distant 
rattle of small-arms, and we knew 
the fight still raged there with un- 
diminished vehemence. So far all 
had gone favourably for us. The 
division of A. P. Hill had sustained 
the first shock of the Federal at- 
tack, which for a while had pro- 
mised success to the enemy. On 





* For the gallantry displayed here, and his great services rendered during the 
latter part of the battle, Pelham was highly complimented in Stuart’s, Jackson’s, 
and Lee’s reports, the latter of which styled him “the gallant Pelham”—a title 
which was adopted in a short time by the whole army, and which has often been 


employed in these memoirs, 


Several English writers have done justice to his 


heroism on this special occasion.—See Chesney’s ‘Campaigns in Virginia,’ vol. i. 
p. 192; Fletcher’s ‘History of the American War,’ vol. ii. p. 250. 
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the left wing of this division, under 
eover of the fog and protected by 
the triangular piece of wood al- 
ready described, the hostile column 
had fallen rather suddenly upon 
our men, the first line of whom, 
consisting of a brigade of North 
Carolina conscripts, gave way, 
reaching the second line in their 
retreat at the] same moment nearly 
with their pursuers, with whom 
they became indiscriminately min- 
gled, whereby was caused inevi- 
table confusion and great loss of 
life on our side. Here the gallant 
General Gregg fell mortally wound- 
ed while attempting to rally his 
men. Our reserves speedily coming 
up, however, with the right wing of 
Early’s division, the Yankees were 
repulsed with severe loss, and pur- 
sued far into the plain. The whole 
of Early’s and Hood's divisions 
now soon became engaged, and 
after a short but sanguinary con- 
test succeeded in driving back the 
enemy in like manner with fearful 
slaughter. Again and again, with 
the most obstinate courage and 
energy, did the Federals renew the 
attack, bringing more and more 
fresh troops into action; but their 
dense lines were so much shattered 
by the appalling fire of our artillery 
that, upon coming within range. of 
our infantry and being there re- 
ceived with a withering hail of 
bullets, they broke and fled time 
after time, leaving the ground 
strewn with hundreds of their dead 
and wounded. Our men could 
with difficulty be held back in 
their intrenchments, and more than 
once followed the flying host far 
out upon the plateau, until the 
sweeping fire of the Yankee bat- 
teries put an end to their pursuit. 
Immediately in front of Jack- 
son’s Hill the fight had for a con- 
siderable period been fiercest, and 
our antagonists, repeating the onset 
with the greatest bravery, had on 
several occasions come up to the 
very muzzles of our guns. Here, 
opposite his great namesake, fell 
the Federal General Jackson. The 


troops under his command broke 
into disorderly flight after his death, 
and one of his regiments, from the 
State of Pennsylvania, was cap- 
tured to the last man in the rail- 
way cut in front of our position, 
where they sought shelter from the 
tremendous, fire of artillery and 
musketry that poured down upon 
them. 

While the Yankees were thus 
suffering reverses in this portion 
of the field, large masses of their 
troops had been concentrated near 
Fredericksburg, opposite Marye’s 
Heights, where that stern and 
steady fighter Longstreet awaited 
their attack with his accustomed 
composure, and where our great 
leader Lee himself inspired the 
troops by his presence. This por- 
tion of our lines was unquestion- 
ably the strongest, and the folly of 
the Federal commander in sending 
his men here to certain death and 
destruction is utterly incomprehen- 
sible. All along Marye’s Heights 
runs a sunken road, fenced in with 
a stone wall on either side, which 
in itself constituted a most formi- 
dable defensive work for our troops ; 
a little higher up the hill there was 
a regular line of intrenchments, 
the defenders of which might fire 
over the heads of those below them, 
and the crest was occupied by the 
numerous pieces of the famous 
Washington Artillery, under their 
gallant commander Oolonel Wal- 
ton; so that the assailants were 
received with a triple sheet of fire, 
which swept them away by hun- 
dreds. The Federals certainly be- 
haved with the utmost gallantry. 
Line after line moved forward to 
the assault, only to recoil again 
and again from the murderous 
tempest of shot, shell, and bullets, 
and to strew yet more thickly with 
dead and wounded the crimsoned 
field, which was afterwards most 
appropriately named “the slaugh- 
ter-pen.”  Pickett’s division was 
but little engaged here, the wider 
open space of ground giving ample 
opportunity to our artillery to play 
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upon the hostile columns, scatter- 
ing them and throwing them into 
disorder even before they could 
form their lines of attack. 

About three o’clock in the after- 
noon there seemed to be a new 
movement preparing on the ene- 
my’s left, and General Stuart, sus- 
pecting it might be a movement on 
our right flank, ordered me to pro- 
ceed with twenty couriers to our 
extreme right, reconnoitre the oper- 
ations of the Yankees as closely as 
possible, and send him a report 
every five minutes. Oaptain Black- 
ford, who possessed a very good 
field-glass, volunteered to accom- 
pany me, and we at once trotted 
off together upon our hazardous 
expedition. Near to the point 
where the Massaponax Creek falls 
into the Rappahannock, and at about 
one hundred yards’ distance from 
the larger stream, there rises a 
small elevation of ground thickly 
covered with cedar and pine trees, 
from which we were well assured 
there might be obtained a good 
view over the river and the whole 
left wing of the Federal army. This 
hillock was quite outside of our 
lines, and there had been pushed 
forward towards it only a small 
body of our sharpshooters, whom 
we found lying concealed in the 
bushes below, for the Yankees, 
perfectly aware of the importance 
of this point of observation, .had 
cleared the summit of its occupants 
by a severe fire whenever a grey 
uniform had been seen there. Leav- 
ing the couriers at the foot of the 
hill, Blackford and I dismounted 
and climbed cautiously up to the 
top, creeping along through the 
bushes and concealing ourselves 
behind some pine-trees that grew 
on the way. The view which here 
presented itself to our eyes far ex- 
ceeded our expectations. The Yan- 
kees, not more than a thousand 
yards distant from us, were evident- 
ly enough preparing for a new ad- 
vance ; reinforcements were moving 
up at a double-quick and forming 
into line of battle as they arrived ; 
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troops that had been engaged in 
the battle and been repulsed were 
marching sulkily tothe rear; wound- 
ed men were being carried off by 
hundreds, while there galloped up 
and down the lines general officers 
with their staffs, some of whom we 
could personally recognize through 
our glasses. To the right we looked 
down upon the river for a consider- 
able distance, and could plainly see 
and count the heavy guns on the 
opposite bank, and could even hear 
the conversation of the cannoneers, 
Cautious as we had been, however, 
the Yankees quickly discovered our 
presence, and a number of their 
sharpshooters, sent forward to dis- 
lodge us, commenced a sharp fire 
of exploding bullets, which, strik- 
ing the objects around us, burst, 
with the noise peculiar to these pro- 
jectiles, and scattered their frag- 
ments in every direction like small- 
shot. Well protected by the pine- 
trees we paid little attention to this 
fusillade, when suddenly I observed 
two pieces of artillery moving into 
position, and before Blackford fin- 
ished uttering the words, “ Von, the 
Yankees are going to shell us out 
of this,” a missile, whizzing towards 
us, struck the topmost branches of 
one of the pines, and, exploding 
there, rained down upon us a shower 
of limbs and splinters. Others fol- 
lowed in rapid succession with. in- 
creasing accuracy of aim, so that 
we concluded to evacuate the spot 
and seek shelter for a time on the 
opposite side of the hill. Breaking 
at once through the bushes, we 
thought it would be an easy matter 
enough to get to a place of security, 
but the enemy’s gunners followed 
our movements with a nicety of cal- 
culation so admirable that shot af- 
ter shot came yet nearer and nearer 
to us, and at the very moment that 
we supposed we had got out of their 
reach, a shell passed so near to our 
heads that my gallant friend and 
myself were precipitated headlong 
by the force of windage at least fit- 
teen feet down the hillside, where 
we both lay motionless for a brief 
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space, and then rose ina fit of un- 
controllable laughter as we looked 
each in the other’s blank and aston- 
ished face. Returning, as soon as 
the firing had ceased, to the spot 
we had so suddenly abandoned, we 
saw the Federal lines moving for- 
ward to their new attack, which 
was introduced and supported by a 
cannonade of several hundred pieces 
equal in fury to that of the morn- 
ing. The balls fired from the op- 
posite side of the river howled and 
hissed in their course over our 
heads, each shot of the heavy guns 
reverberating from the cliffs like 
rolling thunder, while the musketry 
soon became audible again, giving 
proof by its increasing vehemence 
that the hostile parties were now 
hotly engaged. An hour of anxiety 
and doubtJ passed away, until at 
five o’clock we saw scattered fugi- 
tives straggling to the rear, their 
numbers’ augmenting every mo- 
ment, until whole regiments, bri- 
gades, and divisions, in utter con- 
fusion and bewildered flight, cover- 
ed the plain beforeus. Blackford, 
as excited as myself, jumped from 
his hiding-place, and, throwing his 
hat in the air, cried out, “Thank 
God, they ,are whipped—they are 
running.” Yes; there was no 
doubt aboutit-—they were running; 
and all the efforts of their offi- 
cers, whom we could distinctly see 
using their sabres against their own 
men to check the precipitate retreat, 
were unavailing. All discipline was 
lost for the moment, and those 
thousands of troops whom an hour 
before we had seen advancing in 
beautiful military order, now pre- 
sented the spectacle of a stamp- 
eded and demoralised mob. Hav- 
ing kept Stuart constantly inform- 
ed of the enemy’s movements, I 
was at this moment more careful to 
send courier after courier to apprise 
him that the Yankees were routed, 


and that in my judgment the time 
for our attack had arrived; but my 
general did not fully credit my re- 
port, until at my urgent request he 
galloped up tous in person to see, 
just a little too late, how correct 
my account of affairs had been. Off 
we now hastened to Jackson, who 
at once sent to General Lee the re- 
quest that he might leave his in- 
trenchments without further delay, 
fall upon the enemy, and render 
the victory complete. A single 
cannon-shot fired from our centre 
was to be the signal for the general 
attack by our whole line, at ,which 
movement Stuart was to press for- 
ward with his cavalry and horse- 
artillery vigorously upon the ene- 
my’s flank. 

Returning to our position on the 
Port Royal road, we awaited in 
anxious silence the so much de- 
sired signal; but minute after mi- 
nute passed by, and the dark veil 
of night began to envelop the val- 
ley, when Stuart, believing that the 
summons agreed upon had been 
given, issued the order to advance. 
Off we went into the gathering dark- 
ness, our sharpshooters driving their 
opponents easily before them, and 
Pelham, with his guns, pushing 
ahead at a trot, firing a few shots 
whenever the position seemed fa- 
vourable, and then again pressing 
forward, This lasted about twenty 
minutes, when the fire of the ene- 
my’s infantry began to be more and 
more destructive, and other fresh © 
batteries opened upon us.* Still all 
remained silent upon our main line. 
Stuart himself, as usual, was always 
in the extreme front, exposing his 

rson to the hottest fire; one bul- 
et had already pierced his haver- 
sack, and another torn the far col- 
lar off his cape, and the wonder was 
that any one of us had escaped un- 
hurt. 

Our situation had become, in- 





* It must be remarked here that the division of Federal infantry opposite to 
us had not as yet gone into the battle, and therefore had not been included in the 
rout, and that the Yankees had gained time enough to replace their demoralised 
troops with reserves drawn as rapidly as possible from the other side of the river. 
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deed, a critical one, when a courier 
from General Jackson galloped up 
at full speed bringing the order for 
Stuart to retreat as quickly as he 
could to his original position. Our 
commander -in-chief, adhering to 
his earliest idea, still objected to 
a forward movement, for which, in 
my judgment, the golden moment 
had now passed, had he inclined to 
favour it. Under cover of the dark- 
ness of the night, we conducted our 
retrograde movement in safety, and 
reached our old position on the 
Port Royal road with but slight 
loss. , 

The division of D. H. Hill had 
now arrived at Hamilton’s Cross- 
ing, and had been placed at once 
in the open field upon Jackson’s 
right, where might be seen the glare 
of their hundreds of camp-fires, and 
where they were busily engaged 
in throwing up intrenchments. 

On our left wing the assault of 
the enemy had been renewed at 
dark, and had been attended with 
the same fatal result to them with 
their efforts elsewhere, and the 
ground in front, of Marye’s Heights 
was heaped with dead bodies, chief- 
ly those of the brave Irishmen of 
Meagher’s brigade, which went to 
the attack 1200 strong, and left 900 
of their number upon this dreadful 
spot. 

About seven o'clock the battle 
ceased for the day; only random 
cannon-shots were still inter- 
changed, the flight of the shells 
distinctly marked in flaming curves 
across the dark firmament, and the 
shadows of evening fell upon a bat- 
tle-field, the nameless horrors of 
which none of us had even measur- 
ably conjectured —a battle - field 
where thousands of mutilated and 
dying men lay in hopeless anguish, 
writhing in their wounds, and piti- 
lessly exposed to the sharp frosty 
air of the winter’s night. 

Not one of our generals was aware 
of the magnitude of the victory we 
had gained, of the injury we had 
inflicted upon the enemy, and of 
the degree of demoralisation in the 
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hostile army, everybody regarding 
the work as but half done, and ex- 
pecting a renewal of the attack the 
following morning. Of our own 
army only one-third had been en- 
gaged, and our loss did not exceed 
1800 in killed and wounded. Most 
of these belonged to A. P. Hill’s 
division, and had fallen during the 
first attack in the morning on the 
spot where our lines had for some 
time been broken. We had to mourn 
the loss of two general officers, 
Maxey Gregg of South Carolina, 
and Thomas R. R. Cobb of Georgia, 
who fell on Marye’s Heights. At 
his side General Cooke, a brother 
of Mrs. Stuart, was dangerously 
wounded in the forehead. The Fed- 
eral loss was not less than 14,000 ° 
in killed and wounded (we took 
only 800 prisoners), and in this 
frightful aggregate of casualties was 
to be reckoned the loss of many 
officers of rank. Among these there 
was the much lamented General 
Bayard, a cavalry officer of great 
promise, who, far in the rear of his 
lines, was torn to pieces by one of 
our exploding shells while in the 
act of taking luncheon under a 
tree. 

General Lee has been much criti- 
cised, and chiefly by English writ- 
ers, for not having assumed the of- 
fensive in this battle ; but every one 
who knows how exceedingly difficult 
it had become, already at that time, 
to fill the ranks of the Confederate 
army, and how valuable each indi- 
vidual lifein that army must have 
been considered, and, on the other 
hand, what reckless prodigality of 
life characterised the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Federal command- 
ers, caring little that 20,000 or 
80,000 men should be killed in a 
campaign, when as many more Ger- 
mans and Irishmen could be readily 
put in their places,—I say that 
every one who bears in mind these 
facts will agree with me in think- 
ing that our commander-in-chief 
acted with great consideration and 
wisdom. There was scarcely an 
officer in the whole army who did 
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not confidently believe that the at- 
tack would be renewed the next 
day ; and where an opportunity was 
likely to be afforded of again inflict- 
ing serious damage upon the enemy 
with trifling injury to ourselves, it 
surely cannot be censured as a fault 
to have speculatéd upon the inca- 
pacity of the adversary. General 
Lee, who had been careful to 
strengthen the weaker portions of 
his line during the night, said in 
my presence on the following morn- 
ing, ‘‘My army is as much stronger 
for their new intrenchments as if 
I had received reinforcements of 
20,000 men.” Iregardit as almost 
certain that had the Federal com- 
mander been able to carry out his 
intention of renewing the struggle, 
the second day would have turned 
out even more disastrously to him 
than the first. 

It was a late hour of the night 
when we returned to headquarters 
for a short rest. There we found 
Captain Phillips, who congratulated 
us heartily upon having safely 
passed through the perils of the 
day, and who spoke with enthusi- 
asm of the magnificent view of the 
battle which he had obtained from 
Lee’s Hill. With a modest smile, 
Pelham returned to the Captain the 
bit of regimental ribbon he had 
worn as atalisman during the fight, 
its gay colours just a little blacken- 
ed by powder-smoke, for it had 
flaunted from the cap of the young 
hero in the very atmosphere of 
Death. Poor Pelham! he has been 
lying these three years in his early 
grave there in Alabama, whose In- 
dian name, “ Here We rest,” has a 
pathetic significance as applied to 
the “‘narrow home” of one so young 
and so full of promise; and the re- 
cord of his services to his country 
fills afew pages in the melancholy 


story of an unsuccessful struggle for 
national existence ; but his memory 
is green in the hearts of friends 
that survived him, and a” brave 
English soldier cherishes the ribbon 
he wore at Fredericksburg as one of 
thé dearest souvenirs of the past in 
his possession. 

We were greatly delighted at 
finding also at headquarters two of 
the younger members of the staff, 
Lieutenants Hullyhan and Turner, 
who had just returned from a dan- 
gerous expedition into the enemy’s 
lines on the other side of the Rap- 
pahannock. Several days before 
they had gone off with the hope 
of rescuing from the hands of the 
Yankees Miss Mary Lee,the daugh- 
ter of our commander-in-chief and 
adear friend of General Stuart’s, 
who, while on a visit to some friends 
in the county of Stafford, had been 
cut off from her home and family. 
This was an expedition after my own 
heart, but I was prevented from 
undertaking it by General Stuart’s 
energetic opposition. The young 
lieutenants had reached in safety the 
house where Miss Lee was staying ; 
but as her friends were afraid to 
allow her to accompany them on 
their return, they were compelled 
to come back without their expect- 
ed precious charge—fortunately 
enough, indeed, for the lady, as 
they were very soon taken prisoners 
by a patrol of Federal cavalry. Dur- 
ing the night following their cap- 
ture they found the opportunity of 
overpowering and killing two of 
their sentinels with their own car- 
bines; and mounting, just in the 
nick of time, the horses of the 
Yankee guard, they made good their 
escape before the rest of their cap- 
tors had recovered from their 
amazement at the boldness of the 
venture. 
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REFORM OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


“What I want is Facts,”—Boz. 


Once upon a time a great Chief of 
his nation, whom we would call a 
Prime Minister, rose in an assem- 
bly of the chiefs and elders of the 
people, which we would call a House 
of Commons, and he laid before 
them along rollcovered with strange 
characters, which no man then could 
rightly understand. And the great 
Chief said, “ This is of great mo- 
ment to the welfare of the nation: 
it tells us how to get rid of the 
plague which has so long vexed our 
country ; andI shall tell you what 
it means,” And he said, ‘ The in- 
terpretation of the scrollis so-and- 
so, and thus must we act.” And 
one or two chiefs, with whom the 
great Chief had previously taken 
counsel, said ashe said. And half- 
a-dozen of the elders of the people 
said, ‘Nay; thatis not the mean- 
ing of the scroll; and if you do as 
the great Chief proposes, it will 
bring evil days upon our country.” 
But the great body of the chiefs 
and elders said nothing: they could 
not read the scroll, neither did 
they profess to be able to do so. 
And as it was not what we call 
“a party question,” the assembly 
took little interest in the matter. 
So, although the proposal of the 
great Chief had to be repeated sev- 
eral times, according to the custom 
of the country, there was very little 
debate—only half-a-dozen of the 
elders said “Nay” to it, as before, 
while the great Chief, and two or 


three of his friends, said that his 


proposal was very good. The re- 
maining 650 or so of the chiefs and 
elders said nothing; but they 
thought that the great Chief must 
be right, and voted on his side: 
so that the great Chief’s proposal, 
which we would call a Bill, was 
adopted almost without discussion 
or opposition — only half-a-dozen 
speaking and voting against it, and 


all the rest taking the great Chief's 
words as gospel. ~ 

If we transmute this parable into 
facts, it will aptly describe what hap- 
pened twenty-two years ago, when 
the present Bank Acts were adopt- 
ed by Parliament. All parties then, 
as now, were agreed that the matter 
was one of great importance to the 
wellbeing of the community, but not 
one man in twenty in either House 
even professed to know the facts 
or understand the principles of the 
question. It was a case decided 
without being judged—without the 
evidence being gone into, or counsel 
heard onthe other side. The Min- 
ister who brought forward the mea- 
sure was thought to understand the 
question, and the House, without 
questioning, adopted his proposal. | 
There never was a case, in our times 
at least, when the value of “ Party,” 
as a means of insuring criticism 
and ample discussion, and thereby 
eliciting the true facts of a case, was 
so plainly demonstrated. Jurare 
in verba magistri may be a good 
maxim in schools, but it is a very 
bad one in Parliament, as the pre-» 
sent case, in its practical results, 
has lamentably shown. 

No question has hitherto been 
regarded as so great a mystery as 
that of Monetary Science. It is al- 
lowed on all hands to be of vital 
importance to national wellbeing— 
alike to the interests of the State 
and the fortunes of the community. 
Nevertheless few men, either in 
Parliiment or out of it, have given 
much study to it, or profess to have 
mastered it as a whole. The im- 
mense field of Facts—and Facts are 
everything in this question—is still 
like a strange scroll, the actual im- 
port of which few men even profess 
to understand. The study of the 
whole facts is too much for any 
Minister, absorbed in parliamentary 
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business, and who knows little or 
nothing of the practical ongoings of 
commercial and monetary affairs. 
But a change is coming. We are 
glad to find, from converse with 
City men, that the events of the last 
few years—even of the last two 
years—have forced them to give 
heed to the matter. The unreason- 
ing and unquestioning faith so long 
accorded to the Bank Acts is wholly 
shaken, and City men begin to in- 
vestigate the matter for themselves.* 
The Act of 1844 has in practice 
proved a failure, and has already 
been suspended twice. It is also 
acknowledged, even by many of its 
supporters,t that the theory upon 
which the Act was based is wholly 
false. But the time of men of busi- 
ness is too valuable, their pursuits 
are too engrossing, to allow of their 
investigating the question fully and 
thoroughly, so that as yet they have 
arrived only at a negative result. 
They. feel, all of them, that some- 
thing is wrong—that the Bank 
Act works great mischief; but 
they are still at a loss to devise a 
remedy. 

Having given many years of pa- 
tient thought and study to the ques- 
tion; having watched closely from 
year to year every phase of mone- 
tary affairs—not merely looking out 
from our study, or viewing the facts 
as reflected in the newspapers, but 
mingling with men of all classes— 
with bankers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, agriculturists, shopkeepers, 
in all parts of the country—having 
noted the nature of their business, 
the varying wants and opinions of 
each class, and not least the inter- 
ests of the community at large; 


having viewed the question alike 
in regard to individuals and to the 
general well-being of the State and 
the country,—we can speak with no 
ordinary confidence as to the facts 
of the case, and to the consideration 
of these facts we have given many 
weary hours—hours at least which 
would be weary but for the great 
object which we have in view—an 
object of immense benefit to the 
welfare of the country, and which, 
we believe, will triumph in the end 
as surely as (pace Dr. Cumming) the 
sun will rise on the earth a dozen 
years hence. 

In previous articles, constantly 
appealing to Facts, we have de- 
scribed minutely the nature of the 
ever-recurrent malady to which the 
trade of this country is subjected; 
and we have laid down carefully 
and fally the general principles of 
monetary science which ought to be 
applied, and the neglect or violation 
of which principles is the chief cause 
of our recurrent commercial crises. 
We have set forth the remedy, our 
plan of Reform, as regards the gen- 
eral currency and banking systein of 
the.country. But there is one grand 
point which remains to be discyssed, - 
and which we have reserved for 
separate treatment in the present 
article. 

The Bank of England, the head 
and centre of our system of currency 
and banking, is an establishment 
per se. It is an anomaly. Legisla- 
tion has done its worst upon it— 
has conferred upon it so many 
privileges, and imposed upon it so 
many burdens, that both the posi- 
tion and the constitution of the 
establishment are wholly unnatural. 





* Since this article was in type, the banking and commercial classes in Liver- 


pool have memorialised the Government for the abolition of the Bank Act, and 
for the establishment of a monetary system substantially the same as that which 
proposed and explained last summer in a series of articles on the “ Rate of 
nterest.” 

+ “The Act of 1844 was passed amid a cloud of theoretical discussion. What 
has turned out to be the essence of the Act was hardly alluded to. As to the re- 
fined and abstruse arguments upon which the Act was originally defended, we have 
often shown their unsoundness. The original doctrine of the founders of 
the Act of 1844, was one of which they do not like now to be reminded.” —Zcono- 
mist, September 24 and November 5, 1864. 
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The Bank acquired a virtual mon- 
opoly 160 years ago, in return for a 
loan which it then made to the 
Government. In consideration of 
that loan the Bank was constituted 
the sole joint-stock bank of issue in 
England. And at successive inter- 
vals it purchased a renewal of this 
monopoly by making to the Govern- 
ment new loans. These loans form 
part of the capital or assets of the 
establishment,.and in consequence 
its capital has swollen into dispro- 
portionate magnitude to the require- 
ments of the Bank. The result of 
this—especially since 1844, when 
the Bank’s monopoly of issue was 
made stringent—has been most in- 
jurious. As every one knows, the 
larger the amount of a bank’s capi- 
tal compared to the amount of its 
business, the higher must be the 
rate of interest at which the bank 
carries on its business if it is to pay 
an ordinary dividend. In brief, the 
capital of the Bank of England has 
been swollen to its present mag- 
nitude not by the natural require- 
ments of its business, but as a 
means of purchasing renewals of 
its monopoly: and this dispropor- 
tionate magnitude of its capital is 
a direct and special cause why the 
Bank should seek to reimburse itself 
by enhancing its charges upon the 
community. It acquired its present 
dominating position at the cost of 
adding inordinately to its capital, 
and naturally it now makes use of 
its position to recoup this cost 
by keeping the rate of interest in 
this country at the highest possible 
level. If the Bank’s capital were 
less, or to the extent of its operations 
greater, it is obvious that the Bank 
could conduct its business at a lower 
rate of interest without any diminu- 
tion of its profits. A rate of 4 per 
cent., for example, might then yield 
it as much profit as a 6 per cent. rate 
does at present. 

Let us then, in our review of the 
present condition of the Bank of 
England, begin with its Capital or 
Assets, and see what relation these 
bear to its liabilities, or, in other 
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words, to the amount of business 
which it carries on. 

The Bank keeps permanently 
on hand Government securities of 
various kinds to the amount of 
£25,000,000 ; also, on the average, 
nearly £15,000,000 of specie: mak- 
ing a total of £40,000,000. It also 
holds on the average upwards of 
£20,000,000 of private securities, 
consisting chiefly of commercial 
bills. Thus the capital and assets 
of the Bank amount to upwards of 
£60,000,000. Its Liabilities con- 
sist of its note-circulation, aver- 
aging £21,000,000, and its public 
and private deposits, amounting to 
about £20,000,000; in all, about 
£41,000,000. So that, while holding 
upwards of 60 millions of assets, the 
Bank has only 41 millions of liabili- 
ties. It has one-half more capital 
than the total amount of business 
which it carries on. 

Next, let us see the nature of 
its business and -of its Liabilities. 
Rather more than one-half of its 
liabilities, as we have seen, con- 
sists of its Note-circulation, and 
the remainder of its deposits. With 
the exception of an _ infinitesimal 
fraction, its note-circulation never 
becomes a charge upon the Bank 


at all, The notes are all needed 
to carry, on the business of the 
country. The country-—that is to 


say, the public and the other banks 
—must have some twenty millions 
of these notes, otherwise all busi- 
ness would be stopped. The notes 
are never brought to the Bank to 
be cashed save for the purpose of 
getting “change.” As no notes are 
issued by the Bank for a smaller 
amount than £5, it ever and anon 
happens that some _ note-holder 
wants to exchange a £5 or £10 note 
for ‘‘small change,” sovereigns: 
but this, and this only, is the extent 
of the demand for gold in payment 
of notes. And the whole amount of 
specie needed for this purpose in 
“the Hall” of the Issue Depart- 
ment averages only about £100,000, 
—the public demand amounting or-_ 
dinarily only to a few thousands. 
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The note-circulation varies in 
amount, sometimes rising to 24 
millions, sometimes falling to 19 
millions: but these variations are 
not occasioned by any cashing of 


the notes. Say that the circula-. 


tion from any cause has reached 
a maximum, 24 millions: what 
happens when five millions of the 
notes relapse into the Bank and 
,the circulation falls to its lowest 
point? As a matter of fact, such 
a change is very gradual, extending 
over a year or more. But, gradual 
or not, what takes place? Do the 
holders of the notes, when they no 
longer require them, take the notes 
to the Bank to be exchanged for 
gold? Not at all. The notes are 
simply paid in, either directly or 
through other banks, in the shape 
of deposits. Their lapse is not 
occasioned. or attended by the 
least demand for specie. When no 
longer needed, the notes simply fil- 
ter back into the bank which issued 
them. 

What is more, the demand for 
the Bank’s notes on the part of the 
public is no way dependent upon 
the amount of gold in the Bank. 
On the contrary, these note-issues 
are sometimes at a maximum when 
the stock of gold is at a minimum. 
As the most remarkable case of 
this kind (the most remarkable at 
least since the resumption of cash- 
payments) we may refer to Decem- 
ber 1825, at the height of the great 
crisis of that year, when the Bank’s 
note-circulation rose to 254 millions, 
the highest point it has ever reached 
since 1819, while the Bank’s stock 
of specie had fallen to one million / 
And never at any time in the his- 
tory of the Bank were its notes 
more eagerly sought after by the 
public. The same thing happened 
to a lesser extent in 1857, despite 
the efforts of the Bank to prevent 
it, by charging an exorbitant rate 
for the use of its notes. In fact, as 
the experience of every monetary 
crisis shows, the public never loses 
faith in the note-circulation, and 
accepts the notes as readily when 


(as in 1825) there is hardly a sove- 
reign in the Bank, as when the 
vaults of the establishment are over- 
stocked with gold. 

The most erroneous ideas have 
prevailed, and to some extent still 
prevail, in regard to this part of 
monetary science. The originators 
of the present Bank Acts held that 
the ever-recurrent drains of specie 
to which this country is subject 
were occasioned by an “ over-issue ” 
of bank-notes, whereby our paper- 
money became depreciated,—where- 
upon the note-holders (it was far- 
ther believed) took the notes to the 
Bank to be exchanged for gold, and 
then exported the gold. A more 
baseless theory—as a better know- 
ledge of the facts has since shown 
—never was imagined. Never at 
any time since the resumption of 
cash-payments in 1819 has the pa- 
per-money of this country been 
depreciated; nor indeed is. it ever 
possible for any convertible cur- 
rency, such as bank-notes, to fall 
below their specie value. The fan- 
ciful dogma upon which the present 
Bank Acts were founded is now 
known to be an illusion, an absur- 
dity. Nevertheless, several errone- 
ous notions in regard to the note- 
circulation are still entertained by 
writers on monetary science,—sim- 
ply because these writers prefer to 
theorise in the dark, rather than 
investigate the facts. For example, 
we are frequently told in prifit that 
the way in which gold is withdrawn 
from the Bank, whether for export 
or for domestic use, is by getting a 
large amount of the Bank’s notes, 
and then cashing them at the Issue 
Office. This also is a mistake. 
When a drain of gold occurs, it 
takes place quite irrespective of the 
Bank’s notes. Notes are never 
used in this way. The drains would 
occur just the same, and to the 
same extent, though the Bank did 
not issue notes at all. A drain of 
gold is made just in the same way 
as a demand for notes—that is to 
say, by means of cheques. A bank 
or an individual who keeps an ac- 
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count at the Bank, draws upon the 
establishment in the usual way, and 
receives the amount either in gold 
or in notes as he pleases. If a pri- 
vate customer hands in a cheque, 
the invariable question is, ‘How 
will you take it?”—. ¢., in notes or 
in gold?—and if he wishes 50 or 
100 or 200 sovereigns, he gets it at 
once across the counter of the Bank- 
ing Department. On the other 
hand, if a bank or merchant wishes 
to have a large sum in gold, he re- 
ceives an order upon the Bullion 
Office for the amount. If he wishes 
to have (say) half a million in gold, 
the Bank does not go through the 
clumsy process of giving him first 
half a million in notes, and then 
send him to the Issue Department 
to get these notes exchanged for 
gold. In short, notes play no part 
at all in the withdrawal of gold 
from the Bank. And we have stated 
exactly how drains of gold are made, 
in order that this long-established 
fallacy may receive its quietus. 

Thus, dealing simply with facts, 
we find that the only demand to 
which the Bank is exposed in con- 
nection with its note-circulation 
(which constitutes one-half of its 
entire Liabilities) arises from its 
notes being too large to be of ser- 
vice in retail payments—thereby 
producing a trifling cashing of notes 
(a few thousand pounds a-day,) 
for small change. For a century at 
least, 4nd during the most terrible 
monetary crisis on record, this and 
this only is the extent of the demand 
to which the Bank is exposed by its 
note-issues. 

At present we are not consider- 
ing what precautionary measures 
or financial conditions the Govern- 
ment may rightly impose upon the 
Bank in connection with its note- 
issues. We are simply exhibiting 
the facts of the case as they stand, 
and as in principle they have stood 
for a century and more. 

Coming next to the ‘“ Deposits,” 
or the liabilities of the Bank in 
its purely banking department, we 
have (at the present stage of our 
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inquiry) to consider these simply 
in relation to the amount of the 
Bank’s capital and assets—irrespec- 
tive of the form, whether bullion 
or convertible securities, in which 
the amount of wealth with which 
the Bank carries on its business is 
kept. And the first point to be 
observed is this,—that a- with- 
drawal of deposits, while it dimin- 
ishes the assets of a bank, equally 
diminishes its liabilities. | Wher 
such a withdrawal of deposits takes 
place, the Bank converts a corres- 
ponding amount of its assets into 
Money; it either “realises”—i. ¢., 
converts into money—a portion of 
the securities upon which its depo- 
sits have been lent out, or (as is the 
usual practice) it pays out a portion 
of its assets which it keeps on hand 
in the shape of cash. A diminution 
of a bank’s deposits, like a decrease 
of its note-issues, lessens the amount 
of business which the bank carries 
on, but it causes no diminution in 
the amount of the bank’s assets 
compared to the amount of its li- 
abilities. On the contrary, in the 
case of the Bank of England—and 
of any other bank which has a sur- 
plus—any decrease in the extent of 
the bank’s business or liabilities 
simply increases the ratio of its re- 
maining assets to its remaining 
liabilities. For example, suppose 
ten millions of the Bank of Eng- 
land’s deposits were withdrawn, 
and ten millions of its note-circula- 
tion were cashed, the remaining 
assets of the establishment would 
amount to forty-one millions, while 
its remaining liabilities would be 
only twenty-one millions, In other 
words, in such circumstances its 
assets would be double the amount 
of its liabilities, instead of only one- 
half greater as at present. 

It is purely in connection with 
its banking department that the 
Bank of England is subject to any 
embarrassment. And this embar- 
rassment might take a twofold 
shape. Although the reduction of 
a bank’s business tends to in- 
crease the ratio of its surplus 
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to the amount of its liabilities, 
such a reduction when compulsory 
may, and in the case of most 
banks does, occasion a partial loss 
to the establishment; for an un- 
usual withdrawal of deposits com- 
pels a bank to convert a portion of 
its reserve of securities into money 
(that is to say, it must sell a portion 
of these securities), while the mar- 
ket at such times is usually much 
depressed, so that the bank gets 
less than the ordinary price for its 
stock. Every bank in this coun- 
try is liable to a trifling loss of 
this kind in exceptional times, 
except the Bank of England. The 
Scotch and Irish banks, when an 
unusual demand for deposits is 
made upon them, have to cash 
their reserve of Government stock 
in order to provide themselves 
with more gold (not because they 
require more gold, but because, 
under the present system, they 
must get more gold before they 
are allowed to extend their note- 
issues). And the English banks, 
in like circumstances, have to sell a 
portion of their Government stock 
in order to provide themselves with 
more money, in the form of Bank of 
England notes. But, be it observed, 
the Bank of England does nothing 
of the kind. If its gold be re- 
duced, or its notes withdrawn, it 
takes no means to provide itself 
with either. If there be an un- 
usual run upon it for deposits, it 
takes no step to enable it to issue 
more notes; or, if the demand for 
deposits remain as usual, but more 
gold is wanted in payment, the Bank 
equally takes no step to provide 
itself with gold. Thus, then, al- 
though a withdrawal of deposits 
does generally cause a trifling loss 
to banks (but without diminishing 


the ratio of their surplus to their lia- 
bilities), such a loss never falls upon 
the Bank of England. Its stock of 
Money, the means by which it must 
meet the demands of its depositors, 
may decrease ad lid., but never in 
any case does the Bank expose it- 
self to loss in order to provide itself 
with more money. Thus, of the 
two forms in which loss might occur 
to the Bank of England in connec- 
tion with its deposits or banking 
liabilities, one of them at least 
never does occur. 

The other form in which loss may, 
and sometimes does, occur to the 
Bank of England in connection 
with its banking department, arises 
from its loans or discount business, 
—from the commercial bills and 
other private securities upon which 
it lends out its capital. These 
loans or discounts amount, as we 
have said, to about 20 millions. 
Well then, against these the Bank 
holds, in the first place, an equal 
amount of: private securities; and 
in addition (after setting aside 
21 millions of its assets as securi- 
ties for its average note-circula- 
tion) it holds a clear surplus of 
19 millions of other assets (in the 
form of Money and Government 
securities) wholly available to re- 
place any loss caused by some of its 
bills proving bad. ‘As a simple 
statement of facts, there is no other 
bank in the kingdom that does 
not regard one-tenth of such an 
amount of reserve as ample for all 
contingencies. And since this is 
the case with all the other banks, it 
is still more so with the Bank of 
England, which is notably dainty 
in its business, and sniffs at bills in 
a supercilious manner.* It deals 
only in the best bills or securities— 
what is called “ first-class paper ;” 





*It is true that the Bank of England is more liable than other banks to un- 
usually large withdrawals of Money (whether notes or gold); but this never occa- 
sions any loss to the Bank, because (as we have said above), unlike all the other 
banks,'the Bank of England never takes any steps to provide itself with more money, 


whether in the form of gold or of notes. 


The only kind of loss, then, to which 


the Bank is liable, arises from its loans: and, owing to the select nature of the 
business which it carries on, its liability to loss from this source is even less than 


that of the other banks. 
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and hence the Bank’s liability to 
loss upon its loans is even less than 
that of any other bank in the king- 
dom. 

Take the case of other banks, 
The London and Westminster has 
an amount of banking liabilities 
almost equal to those of the Bank 
of England, yet it carries on busi- 
ness with a surplus of assets not ex- 
ceeding four millions. The Union 
Bank, with a similar amount of 
liabilities, has a somewhat smaller 
amount of surplus. And if we take 
the London joint-stock banks as a 
whole, we find that a surplus of 
one-fifth of assets over liabilities en- 
ables them to carry on their business 
with perfect safety and great suc- 
cess. Yet these banks are as liable 
to pay all their deposits back in 
money as the Bank of England is. 
It is true they cannot be called on 
to pay in gold, for the notes of the 
Bank of England have been made 
a legal tender; but they must sup- 
ply themselves with these notes 
just as the Bank of England can 
supply itself with gold. Each of 
these banks alike, when an unusual 
amount of deposits is called up, 
must supply itself with money by 
realising some of its assets, or using 
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a portion of the surplus which it 
keeps. in the form of money. It 
costs a bank as much to get Bank 
of England notes as it does to get 
gold; hence the bank of England, 
when called upon for gold, has to 
do no more than our other banks 
have to do when called upon for 
notes. The only difference is, that 
the Bank of England can best get ’ 
gold abroad,—it cannot readily get 
it here, for, when it sells a portion 
of its securities, it is paid in its 
own notes. But it can get gold 
abroad quite as cheaply as other 
banks can get money (whether 
notes or coin) at home. 

Or take the case of the Bank of 
France, the position of which, alike 
as a bank of issue and as a quasi- 
Government bank, most nearly cor- 
responds to that of the Bank of 
England. Let us compare the 
amount of the assets held by each 
of these great establishments with 
the amount of their liabilities, or 
the extent of business which they 
carry on. The figures in the fol- 
lowing table represent millions 
sterling; and the position of the 
Bank of France is computed from 
the average of the weekly returns 
in the twelve months of 1865 :— 





LIABILITIES. 








| ASSETS. Tora. 

Notes, | Deposits. | Gov. Sec. | Priv. Sec, Specie. |Liabilities.| Assets. | Surplus. 
Bank of England, 20 25 21 5 41 2 
Bank of France,. . | 834} 11 7h 26* 18 444 514 7 

















Thus it is seen that the Bank of 
France carries on business, with 
most perfect prestige and success, 
with an amount of assets one-sixth 
in excess of its liabilities; while 
the assets of the Bank of England 
are one-half larger than its liabili- 
ties. Moreover the Bank of France 
is bound to let the Government 
draw upon it at any time to the 
extent of 21 millions (£2,400,000), 
while the Bank of England is not 
liable to any similar demand. In 
fact, as appears from the preceding 


table, if the Bank of England kept 
a reserve, or surplus of assets, of 
only £7,000,000, its position would 
be financially stronger than that 
of the Bank of France. And yet 
the credit of the Bank of France is 
as undoubted as that of the Bank 
of England,—-manifestly showing 
that the capital or assets of the lat- 
ter bank are (as we have said) use- 
lessly large in proportion to its pre- 
sent amount of business. 

While thus demonstrating that 
the capital of the Bank of England 





* We deduct from the Private Securities £1,600,000—this sum being lent upon 
bullion, which bullion is included in the Assets under the head of “ specie.” 
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(meaning thereby not merely the 
proprietors’ capital, but the total re- 
served assets of the establishment) is 
excessive compared with the amount 
of business which it at present 
carries on, we do not at this stage 
of the inquiry pronounce an opinion 
as to whether or not the amount 
of the Bank’s capital ought to be 
reduced, either by the Government 
paying off the debt of eleven mil- 
lions or otherwise. This question 
we shall consider by-and-by, after 
we have reviewed the whole facts 
of the case, and with that respect 
to existing circumstances without 
which in this country no one can 
hope to carry out any great meas- 
ure of reform. We content our- 
selves for the present with show- 
ing that the capital of the Bank 
is of inordinate amount compared 
to its present extent of bnsiness; 
and also that for this excess of 
capital the community must pay, as 
thereby the Bank is hindered from 
carrying on its business on the 
lower terms which would be charged 
if its capital were only commensu- 
rate with its actual requirements. 


Next, putting into temporary 
abeyance the question as to the 
amount of the Bank’s capital, let 
us proceed to the second stage of 
our inquiry, and see if this immense 
amount of capital is kept in good 
form—in the shape most available to 
meet either the actual or the possible 
demands upon the Bank. 

The assets of the Bank are of 
three different kinds — namely, 
Government securities, coin and 
bullion, and private securities. Of 
the private securities we need not 
speak; they are of the same kind 
as with other banks, or, in so far 
as they differ from these, they are 
better. Therefore we need only 
concern ourselves with the two 
other kinds of assets—namely, the 
Government securities, and the coin 
and bullion. 

These Government securities are 
held partly in the Issue Depart- 
ment, partly in the Banking De- 


partment; 143 millions in the 
former, and fully 10 millions in the 
latter. 

I. Let us consider first the Gov- 
ernment securities held in the Issue 
Department. These consist of 11 
millions of Government Debt, and 
8% millions of Government stock. 
The Debt, as we have said, was 
part of the loans made to the Gov- 
ernment by the Bank in order to 
obtain a continuance of its exclu- 
sive privileges. The loans were 
made, the Debt was created, not as 
& necessary means of securing either 
the notes or the general solvency of 
the establishment, but simply to 
preserve the monopoly first con- 
ferred upon the Bank in 1708. 
By the Act of 1844 the Debt was 
placed among the assets of the 
Issue Department, professedly as 
a security for the note-circulation. 
But this was an after-thought. The 
Bank never thought, or found it 
necessary, to secure its nutes by this 
means. The credit of its notes had 
never been questioned. Moreover, 
the alteration thus made in 1844 
was merely nominal. The Bank 
had not the power to part with any 
portion of the Debt: independently 
of the Act, the Debt must have re- 
mained as before, a fixed portion of 
the Bank’s assets. The Act in no 
way made any addition to the assets 
or general solvency of the Bank; it 
simply decreed—with what wisdom 
we shall see—that this debt and 3 
(now 38%) millions of the Govern- 
ment stock held by the Bank should 
be set apart, locked up in the Issue 
Department. These Government 
securities were held by the Bank 
before, and, as regards the amount 
of the Debt at least, were then as 
available as security for the notes 
as they are now. Only, instead of 
the 11 millions being regarded as a 
debt which the Government ought 
to repay, they were thenceforth said 
to be a security for its notes which 
it was absolutely incumbent upon 
the Bank to keep. 

The theory or principle upon 
which this arrangement was justi- 
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fied was this. It was said, ‘‘ Expe- 
rience shows that the amount of the 
Bank’s note-circulation which never 
is or can be cashed is 14 millions; 
therefore no gold is needed to 
secure them.” But the same rea- 
soning would prove that for this 
amount of notes no special security 
was needed at all. Why, then, was 
the Bank not left to use its own 
discretion in the matter? Why was 
this immense amount of capital 
withdrawn from its use and locked 
up in the Issue Department? Be- 
cause, it was replied, it was the 
privileges conferred upon the Bank 
which enabled it to acquire so large 
a note-circulation; therefore the 
Bank should pay for this—the State 
should get some advantage from 
the profitable result of the exclusive 
privileges which it had conferred 
on the Bank. In literal fact, then, 
the cause of this loan not being re- 
paid, and of its being made a part 
of the fixed assets of the Bank, 
was substantially on the State’s 
account. Just as it had been for 
years before. Only, instead of ac- 
knowledging, as previously, that 
this loan of 11 millions was a bonus 
advanced by the Bank for its mon- 
opoly, which ought to be repaid by 
the Government as soon as possible, 
in order that the banking system of 
the country might be put on a fair 
footing, it was said that the Debt 
should be continued as a new security 
for the Bank’s note-issues, But no 
such new security was established! 
The name of the thing was altered, 
but the position remained unchanged. 
The general solvency of the Bank 
was not strengthened, neither are 
these assets any more available 
as security for the note-issues than 
before. Neither the amount of 
the Debt nor the other Govern- 
ment securities locked up in the 
Issue Department are “‘ ear-marked” 
for the note-holders. The de- 
positors have an equal claim upon 
them as the note-holders have. If 
the assets were meant to be a 
special security’ for the notes, 
they ought to have been “ ear- 


marked” for that purpose; but 
they are not. Accordingly they 
are merely a portion of the general 
assets of the establishment which 
the Bank cannot use,—which are 
only available in the event of the 
insolvency of the Bank,—and which 
then can be claimed by the de- 
positors as well as by the note- 
holders. They are simply a part of 
the immobilised capital of the Bank: 
which capital in 1844 was already 
excessive in proportion to the 
amount of business carried on by the 
Bank. 

The fact that the Bank’s capital 
is of inordinate magnitude—far 
exceeding not only the actual or 
probable but even all possible re- 
quirements of the establishment— 
renders it unnecessary for us to 
inquire whether the reserve in the 
Issue Department is kept in the 
best or most available form. A 


Government Debt is a bad form of - 


banking reserve, for it is not con- 
vertible, as Government Stock is: 
and a banking reserve, if needed at 
all, ought to be kept in a form 
readily convertible into cash. But 
as regards these eleven millions of 
Debt, it were a work of supereroga- 
tion to discuss the question. Whe- 
ther or not the Bank should be com- 
pelled to hold this amount of capital 
locked up in the Issue Department is 
a@ question of some importance; 
but if the Bank be compelled to do 
so, there can be no objection to the 
form in which these eleven millions 
are kept. 

II. A very different case presents 
itself for consideration when we 
come to the ten millions of Gov- 
ernment securities kept in the 
Banking Department. The reserve 
in the Banking Department is 
really the most important point of 
all. It is on the Banking De- 
partment that the great demands 
are made. The great drains on 
the establishment, whether for 
notes or gold, arise in connection 
with its purely banking business. 
They would occur as frequently, and 
to as great an extent as at present, 
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if the Bank did not issue a single 
note of its own. They are caused 
by the customers of the Bank with- 
drawing their deposits (or, which 
is the same thing, the amount of 
the bills which the Bank discounts 
for them) whenever or from what- 
ever cause the monetary require- 
ments of the country increase. If 
the money is wanted in an interna- 
tional form, 7. e. for payments abroad, 
then the deposits are withdrawn in 
gold; if it is wanted for home 
business only, then the amount is 
withdrawn chiefly in notes, but 
partly also in sovereigns as small 
change—for payment of wages, &c. 
Whether the demand is for notes 
or for gold, the result, under the 
present constitution of tae Bank, is 
the same. If the depositor calls 
for notes, the reserve of notes is 
correspondingly diminished; if he 
calls for gold, the Bank has to 
cancel notes to an equal amount. 
Hence in either case, what is want- 
ed by the Bank is more gold—to 
replace the gold withdrawn, or (if 
notes only are wanted) to enable 
it to replace the notes withdrawn. 
And hence the reserve of securities 
in the Banking Department ought 
to be kept in a form immediately 
convertible into gold or into an 
additional issue of notes. But it 
is not so kept. It consists of 
Government securities, which may 
be sold or lent on the Stock Ex- 
change, but for which, when so 
lent or sold, the Bank receives 
payment, not in gold, but in its 
own notes. Hence a reserve kept 
in this form is singularly inefficient. 
It cannot supply the Bank with 
gold; and it can only supply it 
with notes by taking. these out of 
the hands of the public and the 
other banks, which are already 
(in times of pressure) insufficiently 
supplied with them. 

The only use the Bank makes of 
the large amount of Government se- 
curities kept in the Banking Depart- 
ment, is to sell, or, as more frequent- 
ly happens now, to take short loans 
upon a small portion of them. Let 


us see exactly the nature of this ope- 
ration. The Bank, as we have said, 
gets in exchange no gold, only its 
own notes: and as at such times 
there is a greater demand for 
Money than usual, the notes which 
the Bank draws in from the public 
with one hand, it has to give out 
again with the other. The notes 
are not increased in number by 
this process: the only effect is, to 
take an amount of notes from the 
public and the other banks, and to 
concentrate it in the Bank of Eng- 
land. What the latter gains, the 
former lose. The consequence is, 
that the other banks and the 
public, being further straitened 
for notes, go to the Bank for a 
fresh supply, and thereby draw 
out again the notes which the 
Bank had just drawn in. The 
effect of the process, therefore, is 
nil, or infinitesimal. As the Bank 
gets loans on these Government 
securities below the minimum rate 
which it charges for the notes 
when lent out again in discounts, it 
makes a gain on the transaction, 
and does not in any case suffer 
loss, A very slight economy of the 
currency is the most that can be 
effected: that is to say, some notes 
not absolutely needed by their 
holders (i. ¢., the other banks and 
the public) may be turned to 
account by being drawn into the 
Bank. But this is a mere trifle at 
most, and does not exercise the 
slightest appreciable effect upon the 
course of a monetary crisis. 

Thus we see that this large re- 
serve of Government securities in 
the Banking Department is not a 
means of adding to the note-circa- 
lation, neither is it a means of 
bringing gold into this country, or 
of lessening the export of gold. It 
is not a means of supplying the 
Bank with gold or notes, when 
these are needed; yet to obtain 
this supply is the very thing wanted, 
—it is the grand object for which 
the Bank’s reserve is, or ought to 
be, kept. What is especially need- 
ed is, that the Bank’s reserve of 
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securities should be kept in a 
form readily convertible into gold. 
How is this proceeding to be ef- 
fected? It may be done to an 
infinitesimal extent by the Bank 
keeping a portfolio of first-class 
foreign bills; but much better by 
keeping part of its banking re- 
serve of securities in the shape 
of foreign stock—in the shape of 
Government securities held in those 
countries to which our drains of 
gold usually flow. To keep a port- 
folio of foreign bills would have no 
more effect in supplying the Bank 
with gold than the cashing of its 
securities at home has in adding to 
its stock of notes; that is to say, it 
might make a very slight economy 
of these foreign bills, but that is 
all. It would not increase the 
amount of foreign bills in this 
country; it would not give us any 
more means of making payments 
abroad without the use of specie. 
The foreign bills kept by the Bank 
would be just so many withdrawn 
from the portfolios of the mer- 
chants. If the Bank were in times 
of difficulty to buy up foreign bills 
abroad—as the Bank of France has 
done on_ several occasions—the 
effect would be much more import- 
ant; but merely to keep a portfolio 
of foreign bills drawn from our own 
merchants would be of no appre- 
ciable use. 

The purchase of foreign bills a- 
broad would be an exceptional trans- 
action suited (if there were no better 
plan) to meet exceptional and tran- 
sient emergencies. But even to faci- 
litate such a course, the Bank’s re- 
serve of securities ought to be kept 
in a different form from what it is 
at present. What is really required 
is, that the Bank should keep a por- 
tion of its reserve of Government 
securities in the shape of Govern- 
ment stock abroad—in those coun- 
tries to which our drains of specie 
usually flow. By selling or taking 
loans upon that stock, the Bank 
could either draw specie to this 
country, or lessen our exports of 
gold by giving to its customers 
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drafts upon foreign banks—upon 
the banks of the country to which 
they required to send specie. This 
process would give what we so often 
want—namely, a means of adding 
to our stock of international cur- 
rency, and thereby lessening our 
export of gold in times of foreign 
drains. Even the heaviest drains, 
which seldom anfount to five mil- 
lions, would then hardly be felt. 
This would be of immense advan- 
tage to our commercial prosperity. 
Moreover, as money is always 
cheaper in those countries to which 
drains of international currency are 
flowing—in other words, where 
specie is accumulating—the Bank 
of England would rather gain than 
lose by adopting this process; for 
it would obtain such loans on its 
stock abroad at a lower rate than 
it at the same time charged for 
lending its money at home. When 
banks are pressed for money (the 
means by which they carry on 
business), they must expect oc- 
casionally to have to supply them- 
selves with it at a loss; but in this 
case there would be no loss. It is 
also to be noted that banks do not 
want an excessive stock of specie; 
and when specie is flowing into a 
country, the banks of that country 
would willingly let the Bank of 
England draw upon them in the 
shape of a loan—thereby rendering 
a service to the country from which 
the specie is flowing without any 
loss of profits to themselves. 

There is plenty of specie, only it 
shifts about at times inconveniently. 
It is only the transient ebbs of the 
precious metals which occasion em- 
barrassment. But ebb-tide in one 
country means full-tide in another. 
And while the ebb-tide is most dis- 
astrous, the full-tide is not desir- 
able. All such transient distur)- 
ances in the supply of the precious 
metals are an evil; and it is one 
which may be greatly lessened. In 
a short time the equilibrium is al- 
ways restored in the natural course 
and by the unaided operations of 
trade. But why should not our 
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monetary system assist in the mat- 
ter, and mitigate, if not neutralise, 
these transient disturbances? We 
believe this will be ere long effected 
by the organisation of an Interna- 
tional monetary system. For the 
present, we content ourselves with 
pointing out one means to mitigate 
these disturbing movements of the 
precious metals, and the adoption of 
which is urgently needed as a reform 
in the arrangements and procedure of 
the Bank of England. 

III. The Coin and Bullion in the 
Issue Department. In addition to 
the 14? millions of Government 
securities (of which we have al- 
ready spoken), the Issue Depart- 
ment holds on the average 144 
millions of coin and bullion—to- 
gether, 29 millions—as a security 
for its note-circulation, which aver- 
ages 21 millions. The great fact 
to be noted, as regards this stock 
of coin and bullion, is that nearly 
one-half of it is practically nulli- 
fied. One-half of it is of no use 
whatever in carrying on the busi- 
ness of the Bank, however urgent 
may be the exigencies of the estab- 
lishment; it counts for nothing, 
and can only become available in 
the event of the Bank becoming 
insolvent. Seven millions of the 
reserve of coin and bullion are de 


Jato as useless as if they were 


kept buried by Act of Parliament 
beneath the solid foundations of the 
Bank. The Bank might possibly, in 
some great emergency, sell or mort- 
gage the buildings in which it car- 
ries on its business, but it cannot 
possibly touch or pledge any part of 
these seven millions of gold. Not 
a particle of that large amount of 
specie can be used even to ward off 
bankruptcy. A few words will serve 
to explain how this strange result is 
produced ; and we shall borrow them 
from the work of Mr. Patterson, who 
was the first to direct attention to 
this‘point, and fully to demonstrate 
its evil effects :— 

™ “For every note issued beyond the 
arbitrarily fixed sum of £14,650,000, 
the Act of 1844 requires that the Bank 


shall hold a corresponding amount of 
gold. As the ordinary amount of notes 
required for the wants of the public is 
£21,000,000, it follows. that £6,350,000 
is the lowest amount of gold that must 
be in the Issue Department to allow of 
these 21 millions of notes being kept in 
circulation. And taking into account 
the requirements of the branches of the 
Bank and other matters, this sum may 
safely be stated in round numbers at 
seven millions. [As a matter of fact, the 
Bank Act has always to be suspended 
when the gold in the Bank falls to 7 
millions. ] 

“Thus, when 7 millions of specie are 
in its possession, and 21 millions of 
notes are in circulation, all the notes 
which the Bank is allowed to issue are 
in the hands of the public. When this 
point is reached—when the bullion in 
its possession has sunk to this level— 
the Bank cannot issue a single addi- 
tional note. Neither can it part with a 
single sovereign. As discounted bills 
fall due, the Bank may discount others 
to an equal amount; but that is the 
most it can do. However pressing be 
the emergency, the Bank cannot extend 
its discount accommodation one iota. 
What is more, when an actual crisis 
arrives, it cannot even continue it. Its 
Issue Department being literally shut 
up, it must withdraw from its discount- 
business whatever amount of notes may 
be called for by its depositors. Other- 
wise, if a depositor were to ask at such 
a time for even a £5-note, the Bank 
could not give it—its legal power to 
issue notes being exhausted. And if 
the depositor were to say, ‘Then give 
it to me in gold, of which you say you 
have 7 millions,’ the Bank must reply 
that this form of issue is shut up too, 
because every sovereign of these 7 mil- 
lions is needed in its own vaults in 
order to avoid an infringement of its 
charter. Thus the Bank at such times 
cannot make payment of a single note 
or sovereign to any of its depositors, ex- 
cept by withdrawing a similar amount 
from its discount-operations, which are 
the mainstay of trade and credit. And 
this artificial dilemna occurs at times 
when, as every one knows, there is a 
greatly increased demand for discounts 
at the Bank of England, owing to the 
curtailment of discounts on the part of 
the other banks and the discount- 
houses.” * 





* Patterson’s ‘Economy of Capital,’ p. 254-5. 
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The effect of this arrangement is, 
that nearly one-half of the average 
stock of gold held by the Bank is 
of no use—cannot in any way be 
employed in carrying on the busi- 
ness of the establishment. At the 
same time a useless addition is 
made to the Bank’s capital, and a 
very costly one, seeing that (unlike 
a reserve of Government stock) 
these 7 millions of gold yield no 
interest. It is highly important to 
observe the practical consequences 
of this arrangement as regards the 
community. This artificial curtail- 
ment of the resources of the Bank 
renders monetary crises more fre- 
quent and disastrous than ever. 
Nearly 7 millions of gold being 
nullified, when the bullion in the 
Bank falls to 9 million, a crisis 
ensues as violent as used to be 
when the specie was reduced to 
2 millions. The Bank has to stop 
when it still has fully 7 millions 
of gold, just as if the gold had 
fallen to zero.* Thus every tri- 
fling ebb of specie from the Bank 
is converted into a serious national 
disaster. 

What is more, the effect of this 
arrangement weighs upon the com- 
munity at all times. Not only, at 
recurrent periods, does it produce 
great monetary crises, but it per- 
manently and artificially enhances 
the rate of interest throughout 
the whole country. “The Bank 
Directors now regard 7 millions of 
their stock of specie as non-existent. 
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When they have 14 millions of 
gold, they act as if they had only 
seven. Seven millions form the zero- 
point in their calculations—that is to 
say, one half of the ordinary amount 
of bullion in the Bank is nullified, 
and a double price is charged for 
the other half.”t It is needless to 
say that the special interest of the 
Bank Directors, and of the directors 
of all banks, is to keep the rate of 
interest as high as possible. It is 
as natural for bankers to desire to 
keep up the price of money on loan 
as it is for farmers to wish for high 
prices for corn. Bankers will al- 
ways keep the rate of interest as 
high as they possibly can. But in 
the present case the Government 
imposes a useless burden upon the 
Bank, which the Bank naturally 
seeks to shift on to the shoulders 
of the community. And it does so 
most successfully. Zhe Bank now 
raises its rate to 8 or 9 per cent. in 
circumstances where, until quite re- 
cently, it only charged 44 per cent. 
In similar circumstances, the Bank 
charges twice as much for its 
money as it used to do. Until 
within the last two or three 
years, when the amount of bul- 
lion in the Bank was _ between 
thirteen and fourteen millions, the 
rate of discount usually stood at 
44 per cent.; but now, when the 
bullion stands at a similar amount, 
the rate is raised to 8 or 9 per cent. 
In December 1863, when the mini- 
mum Bank rate wa’ 8 per cent., the 





* As shown in November 1857, the Bank has to fail, or the Bank Act has to be 


suspended, when there is £7,170,000 of coin and bullion in the establishment. 
Consider for a moment the magnitude of this waste. The amount is nearly equal 
to the whole stock of specie (8,000,000) which the Bank held, on the average, for 
twenty-five years previous to the passing of the Bank Act—namely, from 1819 
to 1844. Or look at the case of the Bank of France. That Bank, with a note- 
circulation fully one-half larger than that of the Bank of England, and whose 
loans to the public are likewise one-half larger, has often carried on its usual 
amount of operations with only seven millions of specie. During December 1863 
and January 1864, its stock of specie averaged exactly seven millions sterling ; and 
for several months at that time, the Bank of France, with equal liabilities to those 
of the Bank of England, had only half as much specie, and yet charged less for its 
loans, while more confidence prevailed in the commercial world of France than in 
ours. Finally, to show the true value of the specie thus wasted, nullified, by the 
Bank Act, we may state that seven millions of gold more than suffices for the wants 
of all the Scotch and Irish banks put together, although the liabilities of those 
banks are wellnigh quadruple those of the Bank of England. 
+ Patterson’s ‘Economy of Capital,’ p. 256. 
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stock of bullion averaged 13} mil- 
lions. And in the autumn of 1864 
the Bank-rate stood for two months 
at 9 per cent., while its amount of 
gold averaged nearly 13} millions. 
Thus the level of the Bank-rate has 
of late been inordinately raised in 
this country. The Bank of England 
now charges twice as much for its 
loans as it used to do, and entirely 
from artificial causes. This is a se- 
rious matter for Trade; nor should 
it be regarded with indifference by 
the State. Whenever the Govern- 
ment has need of a loan, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will find 
that he can no longer borrow upon 
the old terms. And unquestionably 
the only serious obstacle to his pre- 
sent scheme for reducing the Na- 
tional Debt arises from the exor- 
bitant rate of interest now charged 
by the banks. 

The great defect of monetary 
science, not only in past times, but 
even at the present day, is, that 
the writers do not look at the facts, 
but luxuriate in theories. The 
present matter is a case in point. 
Within the last twelve months, the 
fact that the rate of interest has 
been raised to a much bigher level 
than ever before, has begun to at- 
tract general attention. But, instead 
of seeing, what every one may see, 
that the Bank now charges a far 
higher rate of discount, in similar 
circumstances, than it used to do, 
our so-called authorities on banking 
questions shut their eyes to this 
fact (or never see it), and indulge 
in all manner of theories to account 
for the change. A year ago one 
great authority proclaimed that the 
high Bank-rate was a consequence 
of the large financial investments 
which our people nowadays make 
abroad, and that henceforth it was 
vain to expect a lower rate than 7 
per cent.—nevertheless, unluckily 
for his credit as a financial autho- 
rity, in a few months afterwards 
the Bank-rate fell to three per cent. 
Since the rate rose again so sudden- 
ly in October last, new theorists of 
repute have come into the field; 
one of whom declares ‘that the high 
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Bank-rate in this country is caused 
(he does not explain how) by the 
“destruction of capital which took 
place during the late civil war in 
America.” And more recently still, 
another great authority has in- 
formed “the City,” that the high 
Bank-rate is greatly due to the new 
and handsome edifices which are 
being built there—to so much 
“capital being sunk in bricks and 
mortar.” Now if these be the 
causes of the great rise which has 
taken place in the Bank-rate, how 
do they operate, and where are the 
effects? All or any of these various 
so-called causes can only affect the 
Bank-rate by affecting the position 
of the Bank. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, what do we see? Simply this, 
that it is not in the position of the 
Bank or banks that the cause of the 
change is to be found, but mainly 
if not entirely in the altered practice 
of the Bank. As we have said above 
—and as any one may see for him- 
self who consults the Bank’s returns 
—the Bank of England now charges 
8 and 9 per cent. in circumstances 
where previously it used to charge 
41. As a natural consequence the 
dividends of banks have risen almost 
to a fabulous extent, and the profit 
of financial companies and of all 
other parties who deal in money 
has proportionately increased. On 
the other hand, as an equally neces- 
sary consequence, the price of the 
Funds is steadily falling, and rail- 
way shares and the profits of all 
other kinds of industrial enterprise 
are proportionately depressed. The 
increased rate which railway and 
other companies have to pay on 
their debentures, and which traders 
have to pay for their bills, tends to 
neutralise the increased business 
which most of them are carrying 
on. The stock of banking and fin- 
ancial companies is raised in value, 
while that of mercantile and indus- 
trial companies tends to be lowered, 


\ by this recent change in the practice 


of the Bank of England—a change 
which. it is impossible to check as 
long as the present system of mono- 
poly is allowed to exist. 
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Having thus reviewed the posi- 
tion of the Bank as it is, let us re- 
capitulate. The three great points 
which come into view are: 1. That 
the capital of the Bank is inor- 
dinately large in proportion to the 
present extent of its business. 2. 
That the reserve of Government 
securities in the Banking Depart- 
ment is kept in a useless form, 
and is never employed (as such 
a reserve ought to be) to procure 
gold for the Bank when gold is 
needed. 8. That nearly one-half 
of the gold kept in the Issue Office 
is practically useless—cannot be 
employed at all in the business 
of the Bank,—constituting a dead 
loss to the establishment, which 
the Directors now shift on the 
shoulders of the public. One effect 
of the burdens and _ restrictions 
placed on the Bank by the Gov- 
ernment—and still more of the 
virtual monopoly possessed by the 
Bank—is to be seen in the misuse 
which the Directors make of the 
Government securities in the Bank- 
ing Department. They never em- 
ploy these as a means of getting 
gold. Instead of taking steps to 
supply themselves with gold when 
gold is needed, they prefer to charge 
a double or a treble rate for all 
their money, whether gold or notes. 
It is infinitely more profitable for 
the Bank to keep down its power 
of issue, and to charge a famine 
price for the supply, than to issue 
the amount required by the coun- 
try. Availing itself of the virtual 
monopoly of the currency which it 
possesses, the Bank repays itself at 
the expense of the community for 
the burdens imposed upon it by 
the State. It makes use of its 
privileges to nullify its burdens, 
And as the result of its efforts in 
this direction, the level of the rate 
of interest in this country has of 
late been enormously raised. 

The remedy to be applied is as 
obvious as the existing defects. In 
brief, we must lighten the burdens 
upon the Bank, and at the same 
time abolish its monopoly. We 
must put an end to the present waste 
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of the resources of the Bank, by ren- 
dering them as available as is pos- 
sible to meet the actual require- 
ments of the establishment. Espe- 
cially, in so doing, we must raise the 
embargo upon the seven millions 
of gold (at present locked up pas- 
sively in the Issue Department), 
which is the most effective portion 
of the Bank’s reserve; the embar- 
go upon which is a serious tax 
upon the Bank, seeing that they 
bear no interest, and also one cause 
of the exorbitant raising of the 
Bank-rate which has of late be- 
come so frequent and so disastrous 
to our trade and industry. 

It were useless to attempt to 
deal with the position «of the Bank 
as if it presented a tabula rasa, 
We must pay deference to existing, 
and long-existing, circumstances, 
Hence our object is to effect a maxi- 
mum of improvement with a mini- 
mum of change. The capital of the 
Bank (using the term as we have 
already defined it—that is to say, 
including alike the proprietors’ 
capital and the general assets of the 
establishment) is unquestionably 
larger than is actnally needed: but 
we do not propose to lessen it. We 
would use it as a means of greatly 
extending the Bank’s business. In- 
stead of lessening the capital, we 
would let the Bank’s business work 
up to it. Moreover, the present 
magnitude of its capital affords a 
means of basing the note-issues of 
the Bank upon the same principle 
which we have already proposed to 
apply to the general banking or 
monetary system of the country, 
without imposing any burden upon 
the Bank in lieu of those from which 
we think it ought to be freed. 

The first and greatest reform 
which we propose is this:—Let the 
note-issues of the Bank be fully 
covered by a corresponding amount 
of Government securities, ‘“ ear- 
marked” for the note-holders; 
thereafter let the other assets of 
the Bank be freely at the disposal 
of the Directors—to be used in 
whatever way the exigencies of the 
Bank may require. This will pre- 
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serve in essence the separation be- 
tween the Issue and Banking De- 
partments of the establishment, 
without the embarrassments pro- 
duced by the present constitution 
of these distinct departments. In 
the first place, seven millions of 
gold, yielding no interest, would be 
withdrawn from their present con- 
dition of passivity, as a vague se- 
curity for the notes, and would be 
replaced by an equal amount of 
Government securities, bearing in- 
‘terest, and expressly set apart for 
the note-holders. Moreover, we 
should withdraw from the present 
Banking reserve the amount of the 
“Dead-weight Annuities” —which, 
not being immediately convertible 
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into money, is of no use as a banking 
reserve—and place it as part of the 
security for the notes, where it would 
be as efficient as the Debt (11 mil- 
lions) at present is, and more so, 
seeing that it would henceforth be 
ear-marked for the note-holders.* 

With these changes made, let us 
see what would be the constitution 
of the Bank of England. Taking the 
ordinary position of the Bank (as we 
have hitherto done) as a basis—that 
is to say, with 21 millions of notes, 
20 of deposits, 15 of specie, 25 of 
Government securities—and 20 of 
private securities—the position of 
the establishment would be as fol- 
lows. The ‘figures in the table re- 
present millions sterling. 


New System. 
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Or the same position may be exhibited in this way :— 
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The most important result of 
these changes, as is obvious, is 
greatly to add to the effective 
strength of the Bank’s Reserve. 
The amount of the Reserve remains 
the same, but the amount of it 
which exists in an effective form 
is largely increased. A great and 
most important addition is made 
to the portion of the Reserve 
which consists of Money. Instead 
of 10} millions of Government se- 
curities (part of which at present 
consists of the inconvertible Dead- 
weight Annuities), and 83 millions 


of notes, the Réserve would consist 
of 4 millions of convertible stock 
(Consols and Exchequer bills), and 
15 millions of gold. 

But the effects of the New System 
would go much further than this. 
The whole amount of the Reserve 
would become available. This 
would remedy one of the most 
striking defects of the existing 
system. At present, when the 
notes and coin in the Banking De- 
partment fall to 5 millions (whe- 
ther from a demand solely for 
notes, or, for gold alone, or as 8 





* But it is hardly worth while taking notice of the Dead-weight Annuities, as 
they will expire in the course of next year. 
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foreign drain often produces an in- 
ternal one also, for notes and gold 
simultaneously), there are also on 
hand 10 millions of Government 
securities making the Reserve 
amount to15 millions. How, then, 
is it that embarrassment arises at 
such times? Because two-thirds of 
the Reserve are at present useless, 
Even though the whole of the Gov- 
ernment securities were in the form 
of Consols, not any portion of them 
could be converted into currency 
(notes) save by withdrawing an 
equal amount of notes from the 
public and other banks, The 
monetary requirements of the pub- 
lic remaining as before, the notes 
thus acquired by the Bank are im- 
mediately drawn out again by the 
other banks and its private cus- 
tomers. Hence the Bank’s present 
practice of taking loans upon a por- 
tion of its Oonsols, though profit- 
able to the establishment, is quite 
illusory as a means of adding to its 
reserve of money. The present 
constitution of the Reserve is per- 
fectly absurd; itis also a waste of 


resources, for which the community 


suffers. Even in ordinary times— 
4. €., when there are eight or nine 
millions of notes and coin in the 
Banking Department—the useless 
portion of the Reserve exceeds 
one-half of the whole amount. 
When the notes and coin fall to 
five millions, three-fourths of the 
Reserve are useless, And when 
all the notes and coin are used up, 
the whole of the Reserve (still con- 
sisting of ten millions) is as useless 
as if it were non-existent! it is a 
mirage, which becomes “ nowhere ” 
when approached. 

Under the New System the case 
would be very different. The Gov- 
ernment securities (all Consols and 
Exchequer Bills) held in the Bank- 
ing Department would be imme- 
diately convertible into an equal 
amount of bank-notes. By trans- 
ferring a portion of these consols 
into what may still be called the 
Issue Department (although this 
would likely be made a Government 
office, or at least have a Government 
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official at the head of it) the Bank 
would be entitled to issue additional] 
notes to alike amount. So that, at 
any moment, the Bank could trans. 
mute the Government securities in 
its banking reserve into an equal 
amount of currency in the shape 
of notes. The gold in the banking 
reserve would be likewise transmn- 
table into notes. If the demand 
were for notes, the Bank would 
either transfer some of its consols 
from the banking reserve, or would 
purchase such stock with its Ex- 
chequer bills or gold, and, deposit- 
ing these consols in the Issue Office, 
would receive in return an equal 
amount of notes. In this way the 
whole of the Reserve, alike the Gov- 
ernment. securities and the gold, 
would be rendered available to 
meet the requirements of the Bank. 
What would be the result? The ef- 
fective resources of the Bank would 
in ordinary times be fully doubled, 
and in times of difficulty trebled or 
quadrupled, 

The portion of the Reserve con- 
sisting of consols would not be of 
any use in procuring for the Bank 
asupply of gold. The gold could 
be converted into consols and the 
consols into notes, but the consols 
could not be converted into gold— 
because the Bank might be paid 
in its own notes whenever it sold 
any portion of its securities. Ac- 


cordingly the proportion of gold 


in the Reserve should greatly ex- 
ceed that of consols. The largest 
amount of consols held in the 
banking reserve should not be 
more than sufficient to meet the 
possible requirement for notes. 
When the note-circulation stands 
at 21 millions, the portion of 
the Reserve consisting of consols 
should not exceed 4 millions—244 
millions being the highest point 
which the note-circulation reaches. 
In ;the ordinary position of the Bank 
(viz., with 21 million of notes, 15 of 
gold, and 19 of Reserve) this would 
leave 15 millions of the Reserve 
in the form of gold. In similar 
circumstances, under the present 
system, the amount of cash in the 
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Reserve is only 8} millions, And 
after setting aside even one mil- 
lion of gold for the cashing of 
notes (which is about ten times 
the amount actually needed), the 
amount of the Reserve available 
for purely banking purposes (in- 
cluding the 4 millions of Consols, 
convertible into notes) weuld be 
more than twice as large under the 
new system as under the present 
one. 

In fact, in the ordinary posi- 
tion of the Bank under the New 
System, several millions of its gold 
might with perfect safety to the 
public, and obviously with profit 
to the Bank, be invested in Govy- 
ernment stock abroad. When a 
demand for gold for export arose, 
the Bank would take short loans on 
these foreign securities, and give 
drafts for the amount to its cus- 
tomers; so that the gold in Bank 
would not Be touched until these fo- 
reign securities, or the greater part 
of them, had been turned to account 
—reconverted into gold. Such a 


process would be more profitable to 
the Bank than keeping its whole 
stock (15 and sometimes 18 millions) 
of gold in hand; and at the same 
time it would be an effectual means 
of enabling the Bank to meet the 
requirements of its customers. Say 
that the Bank should, in ordinary 
circumstances, keep 10 millions of 
gold on hand: this, in addition to 
the 4 millions of Consols convertible 
into notes, would make the effective 
Reserve amount to 14 millions,— 
while in addition the Bank would 
hold 5 millions of foreign stock 
convertible into gold when re- 
quired. 

To bring clearly into view the 
bearing of the New System, as com- 
pared with the present one, let us 
show what will be the variations in 
the amount and form of the Reserve 
under several different positions of 
the Bank. First, let us suppose that 
the note-circulation remains at its 
ordinary amount, while the Bank’s 
stock of gold varies from a mini- 
mum to a maximum :— 


Nore-Circu,ation=21 MILuIons. 





GoLp=7 MILLIoNs, f 


Position of the Bank's Reserve. 
At Present. | As Proposed. || At Present. 


Gotp=20 MILLIons. 


Proposed Alternatives. 





Dead. Ann., } — &e. 


Notes and Coin,* 7 Gold & Coin, 





10} \\Dead. Ann., 
Consols, ke. { convertible, 4| Consols, &c. convertible, 4Gold & Coin, 10 
7 poten and Coin, a 


Millions, 11 | ii Millions, 24! 24| 24 


either 


or 
Consols, &c. \Consols, &c. 4 


Gold & Coin, 20 Foreign Stock, 10 








Next let us vary the case, and sup- ordinary amount (say 15 millions), 
pose that the Gold remains at its while the Note-circulation varies :— 


Gotp=15 Mm1rons. 





Nore-CircvLatTion=f9 MILLIons, 
Position of the Bank's Reserve. 
As Proposed. | At Present. | 


| Nore-CircuLaTion=25 MILLIons. 


As Proposed. 


Dead. Ann., } 1 | Consols, &c. Dead. Ann., 10} Consols, &c. 
Consols, &c. f 0% convertible, 6 Consols, &c. convertible, 0 
Notes and Coin, 10%! Gold & Coin, 15 || Notes and Coin, _4# Gold & Coin, 15 


Millions, 21 | Qi Millions, 1s | 5 


At Present. 














* In this case the Bank Act must be suspended, for the Bank is no longer able 
to carry on business when its Reserve of notes and coin falls to £1,000,000. 
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Or, let us suppose that the gold 
in the Bank of England runs down 
to 9 millions, while the require- 
ments of the public keep the note- 
circulation at 23 millions. Under 
the present system, the Bank, in 
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such a case, must stop ; whereas, 
under the New System, the Reserve 
would actually be in a much bet- 
ter position than it occupies in 
ordinary times under the present 
regime :— 





At Present. 


Nores=23 MILLIoNs. 


Position of the Bank’s Reserve. 


GoL_p=9 MILLIONS. 


As Proposed. 





Deadweight Annuities, Consols, 10} 
Exchequer Bills, &c. 
Notes and Coin, . > i ° 2 


Millions, 


il 





Consols and Exchequer Bills 
(Convertible into Notes), 
Gold and Coin, . ° ° 


Millions, 








Finally, fully to test the resources 
of the New System, let us suppose 
that the gold in the Bank falls to 
7 millions, while, owing to some 
extraordinary circumstances, the 
note-circulation stands at 25 mil- 
lions. Even then the Reserve 
would be little less than the effective 
portion of it (the notes and coin) is 
in ordinary circumstances under the 
present system; and the amount 
of gold would be fully equal to that 
with which the Bank of France at 
times carries on its business with- 
out disquiet or embarrassment. The 
Reserve would, in the highly excep- 
tional circumstances above men- 
tioned, stand thus :—~ 


Note-circ. = 25 mils, Gold = 7 mils. 
Bank’s Reserve. 


ec ll! te BD 
ee” a eros 9 


Millions, 7 


The two features of the New 
System are: 1. A redistribution or 
rearrangement of the assets of the 
Bank of England, so as to econo- 
mise the Bank’s resources by plac- 
ing each item of its capital or assets 
in the place where it will have a 
maximum of efficiency. 2. The 
power to increase the issue of notes, 
when required, upon the Bank de- 


positing in the Issue Office a cor- 
responding amount of Consols. Let 
us consider the effect of each of 
these changes separately. 

1. The Rearrangement of the 
Assets of the Bank. Taking the 
note- circulation at its ordinary 
amount (21 millions), the 25 mil- 
lions of Government securities at 
present held by the Bank would be 
disposed of thus—21 millions de- 
posited in the Issue Office, and 4 
millions in the Bank’s Reserve. If 
the note-circulation increased, the 
Consols in the Reserve would be 
correspondingly diminished; if the 
circulation fell, a correspondingly 
greater amount of Consols would be 
added to the Reserve. As regards 
the Gold (which in ordinary times 
amounts to 14}, say 15 millions), 
the whole of it would be placed in 
the Bank’s Reserve—to be employ- 
ed alike in the cashing of notes, and 
for the specie-payments required by 
depositors or discount - customers. 
The effect of this arrangement, as 
we have fully shown, would be in 
ordinary times to double, and in 
times of difficulty to treble or quad- 
ruple the effective or really avail- 
able portion of the Bank’s Reserve. 
For example (independently of the 
second part of our scheme, i.¢., the 
power to issue notes on the deposit 





* In a case like this (if such were to happen) the Bank would not be likely to 
convert any of its gold.into consols or notes. 
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of Consols), the difference between 
the present and the proposed sys- 
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tems, during a heavy drain of gold, 
would be this :— 





Present System. 


Nors-CrrcuLaTion=21 Mituions. GoLp=7 MILLIoNs, 


State of the Bank’s Reserve. 


New System. 





Deadweight Annuities, Con- 10} 
sols, and Exchequer Bills, 
Notes and Coin, . é ite 


Millions, 11 








Consols and Exchequer Bills, 4 
Gold and Coin, ‘ 


Millions, 11 








When so circumstanced, under 
the present system, the Bank of 
England must stop; whereas, under 
the new arrangement of its assets 
(and apart from the power to issue 
notes on the deposit of Consols), 
the available portion of the Bank’s 
Reserve would be nearly equal to 
its ordinary amount under the pre- 
sent regime. This important change 
would be effected simply by with- 
drawing 6} millions of gold from 
the Issue Department (where at 
present they are locked up passive- 
ly when the note-circulation is at 
its ordinary amount), depositing” 
in their stead an equal amount of 
Government securities, and placing 
the 64 millions of gold in the 
general Reserve of the establish- 
ment. 

It was purely by a mistake on 
the part of the framers of the 
Bank Act that this large amount 
of gold was thus locked up. In 
1844 the current notion was that our 
drains of the precious metals were 
owing to the note-issues being re- 
dundant and depreciated, and that 
the drafts for gold upon the Bank 
were made by the note - holders, 
who, finding the notes depreciated, 
took them to the Bank to be cashed. 
Every one now knows that this no- 
tion is utterly absurd. It has not 
an atom of foundation. As we have 
stated, the only cashing of notes 
which takes place is with a view to 
obtain “small change ;” and even 
this demand would disappear if an 
issue of the £1-notes were permit- 
ted. Indeed, it will surprise the 


public to learn that £100,000 in 
sovereigns is the full average 
amount kept in “the Hall” of the 
Issue Office for the cashing of 
notes. This is the fact. And a 
fact more fatal to the principle, and 
more condemnatory of the details 
of the Bank Act, it is impossible to 
conceive. 

The Bank of England needs 
about 750,000 sovereigns as small 
change for its customers in the 
Banking Department; but it rarely 
needs one-seventh of that sum for 
the cashing of notes in the Issue 
Department. The whole of the 
large drafts for gold ‘upon the 
Bank are, as_ is well known, 
made through its Banking De- 
partment: they are caused by 
depositors or discount - customers 
withdrawing their money in the 
shape of coin or bullion. But here 
we show that, even as regards the 
demand for gold as small change, 
the whole average amount of such 
demands is less than one million ; 
and, moreover, not one-fifth of that 
sum is called for in the Issue De- 
partment, while four-fifths of it are 
needed in the Banking Depart- 
ment. Thus the new arrangement 
which we propose, by which all the 
gold will be taken from the Issue 
Department and placed in the gen- 
eral Reserve of the Bank, is strictly 
in accordance with the actual re- 
quirements of the case. The cash- 
ing of notes (a petty affair, requir- 
ing only a few thousands in coin) 
may be carried on in the same room 
of the Bank as at present, but 
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simply as part of the ordinary bank- 
ing business —just as in the Scotch 
and Irish banks, and as used to be 
in every English bank prior to 1833, 
when the notes of the Bank were 
made a legal tender throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. 

2. The Power to issue Notes on 
Deposit of Consols. Such a meas- 
ure is necessary to insure that 
elasticity to the currency which 
is indispensable to meet the vary- 
ing monetary requirements of the 
country. We have fully discussed 
this part of the subject in previ- 
ous articles,* and we have not 
space even to summarise it here. 
Let us only repeat, as a_practi- 
cal point, that the current value 
of the Consols to be deposited 
with Government, should (accord- 
ing to our plan) be 10 per cent 
in excess of the amount of notes 
to be issued thereon, in order to 
insure the perfect validity of the 
security. Any attempt at jobbing 
or speculating on the part of the 
Bank in the conversion of its Con- 
sols into notes, or of its notes into 
Consols, is not to be looked for ; 
and could easily be rendered impos- 
sible by taking suitable precautions, 

For the State to make the notes 
of any private bank, such as the 
Bank of England is, a legal tender, 
is highly objectionable. Such a 
step may be justifiable in great 
State emergencies—such, for exam- 
ple, as in France during the Revo- 
lution of 1848; but, like martial 
law, it is quite inapplicable to or- 
dinary times. And in this country 
it has never been needed. It is 
alike unfair to the other banks, and 
an imtproper interference on the 
part of the State. We have not 
space to discuss all the reasons for 
and against the enactment of 1833; 
but our general conclusion is, that 
it was an error to give to the notes 
of the Bank of England the exclu- 
sive privilege of being a legal ten- 
der. And it would be well if, in 
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dealing with the Bank Acts, the 
monetary system of the country 
could once and for all be placed in 
every respect on a proper footing 
—by not only abolishing the exist- 
ing monopoly of the right to issue 
bank-notes, but also by withdraw- 
ing from the notes of the Bank 
their privileged character as a 
“legal tender.” The denomination 
of the notes to be issued by the 
Bank, and by the English banks 
generally, is a matter of detail upon 
which we have already expressed 
our opinion.t 


Having thus shown in detail the 
general condition of the Bank of 
England under the New System, 
let us now consider the relations 
subsisting between the Bank and 
the State; and also what alterations 
the new system would make in the 
profits of the Bank. 

The first result, the necessary 
concomitant, of the establishment 
of the new system, would be the 
disappearance of the debt of eleven 
millions which the State at present 
owes to the Bank. The Govern- 
ment would take power to convert 
the Debt into consols, which it 
would hand to the Bank in pay- 
ment of the debt; and the Bank 
would simultaneously deposit these 
consols with the Government as a 
necessary part of the security for 
its note-issues. The Bank would 
receive from the Government the 
same amount of interest on these 
consols as it at present receives 
for the Debt; but the nature of the 
relation between the Bank and the 
State would be changed. “ The 
Debt” would be at an end. There- 
after the Bank would have no more 
claim upon the State than any 
private fundholder has. 

This result, as will be observed, 
arises naturally and necessarily un- 
der the new system; for as, under 
the proposed system, the note-issus 
of the Bank (in common with all 





* See especially Part III. of the “ Rate of Interest,” in the Magazine for July 1865. 
+ See the Magazine for July 1865, pp. 86, 87. 
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the other banks) are to be secured 
by an equal, or rather larger amount 
of consols, the eleven millions at 
present represented by the Debt 
will be needed, in the form of con- 
sols, to maintain the issuing power 
of the Bank. The disappearance 
of the Debt, thus occasioned — al- 
though financially the change will 
produce neither gain nor loss either 
to the Bank or to the Government 
—is a matter of much importance 
politically. For, according to the 
Act of 1844, no alteration can be 
made in the privileges of the Bank 
except (upon twelve months’ notice 
being given, and) on repayment of 
all debts due from the State. - This 
unusual condition—never before in- 
serted in any renewal of the Bank’s 
charter—created a formidable diffi- 
culty in the way of future legisla- 
tion in regard either to the Bank 
itself, or to the bank-issues in the 
country at large. It is true that 
Parliament may assume the power 
to rescind this clause in the Act 
of 1844, and thereafter to reopen 
the whole question unconditionally. 
And, a few years ago, Parliament did 
not hesitate to use its powers in this 
fashion in a case of much greater 
importance, and of more delicacy, 
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than that which we are at present 
considering.* Nevertheless, such 
a course of procedure is only justi- 
fiable in a case of necessity. And 
hence a great practical advantage 
arises from the New System in this 
respect, inasmuch as it removes 
the present obstacle to legislation, 
and leaves Parliament to act freely 
and at once, in the interests of all 
parties, by reforming the banking 
and monetary system of the whole 
country. 

Next, as to the profits of the 
Bank of England under the new 
system, as compared with the old. 
The difference in this respect would 
be in favour of the Bank. The 
great feature of the new system 
is to establish a rearrangement of 
the assets of the Bank in such a 
way as immensely to add to their 
efficiency or active power, without 
altering the amount of the secu- 
rities and assets with which the 
Bank carries on its business. For 
the sake of clearness, we shall 
place the two systems side by side, 
taking, as heretofore, the note-issues 
of the Bank at their ordinary 
amount— namely, twenty-one mil- 
lions—and the specie at fourteen 
and a half millions :— 





PRESENT 


Issue Department. | 


System. 
Banking Department. f 





Interest. 


Gold, . £13,750,000 
Govt. Securities, 14,650,000) 


Govt. Securities, £23,000,000! £690,000 





Notes and Coin, 
£439,500 || Govt. Securities, 


New System. 


Govt. Securities, £2,000,000] £60,000 
Gold and Coin, 


Interest. || Total Int. 
3 p. c 


£8,250,000 
10,850,000) £310,500 


£750,000 


£750,000 





14,500,000 





So far as these figures show, 
there is no change. But it is to 
be remembered that under the pre- 
sent system all the profit on the 


notes issued upon £650,000 of the 
Government securities in the Issue 
Department is appropriated by the 
Government; whereas, under the 





.  * We allude to the case of the Loan Act passed during the Russian war, which 
contained a stipulation that the Loan should be gradually extinguished by means 
of a sinking fund; a stipulation which Parliament subsequently annulled. 
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new system, the profit on these notes 
(equal at 4 per cent to £26,000) 
would go to the Bank. Thus, when 
the note-circulation is at its ordi- 
nary amount, the Bank would gain 
£26,000 more than under the pre- 
sent system. Substantially, how- 
ever, the profits of the Bank thus 
far would remain just as at present. 
But there are two other elements 
to be taken into account in consid- 
ering the effect of the new system 
upon the profits of the Bank. If 
the ordinary circulation of the Bank 
were to rise above 21 millions, 
and also when its stock of gold in- 
creased beyond its average amount, 
in both cases the Bank would 
be much better off under the 
new system than under the old. 
For example (1), if the circulation 
rose to 23 millions, the 2 millions 
of Consols in the Banking Depart- 
ment (as shown in the preceding 
table) would be transferred to the 
Issue Department, and notes there- 
on would be issued to nearly an 
equal amount (£1,800,000), yield- 
ing a net profit of, say at 4 per 
cent, £72,000. Also (2), when the 
Bank’s stock of gold rose to 18 mil- 
lions, instead of keeping the whole 
of this vast sum idle in its vaults, 
some eight millions of it might be 
safely and advantageously invested 
in Government securities abroad 
(say at Calcutta and New York), 
reconvertible into specie when re- 
quired, and yielding for the time to 
the Bank a net return of at least 4 
per cent. It is needless to specu- 
late as to what extent the Bank’s 
note-circulation may increase in 
the future, or to pretend to cal- 
culate with nicety the gain which 
the Bank may derive from the new 
system. We need only say, that 
the pecuniary changes would be 
wholly in favour of the Bank; 
while, at the same time, the com- 
munity would be released from the 
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evil effects of the restrictions at 
present imposed upon the Bank, 
and which the Bank shows itself 
only too willing, not merely to en- 
force, but to exaggerate. 

Lastly, let us consider the charges 
imposed by the State upon the 
Bank, in return for the privileges 
so long enjoyed by the Bank, and 
for the dominant position which it 
has thereby acquired. These charges 
at present amount to fully £200,000 
a-year :—£120,000 being paid for its 
charter, and £60,000 as the compo- 
sition with the Stamp-office upon 
its note-circulation, besides about 
£26,000 as profit on £650,000 of 
its note-issues. The £60,000 of 
stamp-dues is simply a fiscal meas- 
ure, and one to which there can 
be no objection. On the other 
hand, the payment of £120,000 for 
the Bank’s charter, and the appro- 
priation by the State of the whole 
profits on a portion of the Bank’s 
note-issues, are matters which open 
up a very wide and important 
question. The peculiar privileges 
so long enjoyed by the Bank have 
enabled it to acquire a dominant 
position over all the other banks 
of the kingdom, and have thereby 
conferred on it a power over the 
currency, and consequently* over 
the rate of interest, which otherwise 
the Bank would not have possessed. 
Hence the question arises, Ought 
the State to impose a charge upon 
the Bank (ought the State to make 
the Bank pay) for the virtual mono- 
poly it has thus acquired; and, if 
so, in what form ought this charge 
upon the Bank to be made ? 

The leading principle of this 


‘matter may be safely laid down. 


The State may impose a tax upon 
bank-notes on the same principle on 
which all other taxes are imposed— 
namely, as a means of raising rev- 
enue from classes which otherwise 
would not bear their fair share of 





* Money, as we have previously shown, is the only form in which the capital 
stored in banks can be lent: hence a deficiency of Money has the same effect oa 
the rate of interest as a deficiency of Capital has. See the “Rate of Interest,” 
Part I. 
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taxation. Bank-notes may be taxed 
just as cheques and commercial 
bills are taxed, or as dock-warrants 
were attempted to be taxed a few 
years ago. But not otherwise. The 
State, under a free system of bank- 
ing, has no more right to the profit 
upon bank-notes than it has to the 
profit upon commercial bills. 

Let us consider this matter under 
each of its leading features. 

It may be said that a State may 
levy a tax or seigneurage upon the 
legal money of the realm. But 
such a system has been repudiated 
in this country. The State does not 
only levy no seigneurage upon the 
coinage, but it does not even charge 
for the process of coining. It keeps 
up a costly establishment (and an 
admirable one) for the purpose of 
doing all the coining gratis. Any 
person may take any amount of 
gold to the Mint, and he will get it 
turned into coin of the realm free 
of charge. Moreover, to levy a 
seigneurage upon money is _ justi- 
fiable only when the State agrees 
to receive that money at all times, 
and indefeasibly, in payment of 
taxes, &c., and also, by making that 
money a legal tender, to enforce its 
acceptance upon the community at 
large. This, it is needless to say, 
the State does not do in the case of 
bank-notes. Although there are up- 
wards of 200 banks of issue in the 
kingdom, the notes of only one of 
them are a legal tender; and even 
in the case of this favoured estab- 
lishment (the Bank of England), the 
State agrees to accept payment in 
its notes only so long as the Bank 
secures their convertibility into gold. 
If the State were to take upon it- 
self to secure the convertibility into 
gold of the notes of the Bank of 
England, or of all the banks of issue, 
the case would be different. But it 
does nothing of the kind. The duty 
and cost of converting their notes 
into gold fall upon the banks them- 
selves. And, but for the present 
vicious monopoly of issue, there 
would not be even a shadow of a 
plea for taxing bank-notes, except 
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on the same principle and to the 
same extent that cheques, bills, &c. 
are taxed—i.¢., simply as a means 
of raising revenue. The State may 
and ought to take adequate security 
from banks for the notes which they 
issue: but it has no more right to 
the profits of banks of issue than 
it has to those of any merchant 
or manufacturer who carries on & 
portion of his business by means 
of bills. 

Of course, if the appropriation 
by the State of the profit upon 
bank-notes were meant as a step 
towards, and a means of, suppress- 
ing all the existing bank-issues, 
and taking these issues into the 
hands of the State, the process, 
however despotic, would be intel- 
ligible. But that idea is now ex- 
ploded. <A convertible paper-cur- 
rency can only be issued through 
the agency of banks. An issue of 
convertible notes cannot be made 
except in this way. The more fully 
the question is considered, the more 
clearly will it appear that the paper- 
money of a country must be issued 
by banks. The State may rightly 
take security for the note-circulation 
from the banks which issue it, but 
for the State to claim the profit on 
these notes would be as preposter- 
ous as if it were to make a like de- 
mand upon traders for the profit 
which they make by means of their 
bills. It may be thought by some 
persons that the monopoly of the 
present banks of issue in some 
measure justifies the State in appro- 
priating part of their profits; this 
idea is wrong, as will fully appear in 
the sequel: but in any case the true 
remedy for a system of monopoly 
is, not to tax its possessors, but to 
abolish the system—as in this case 
we propose should be done. 

As regards the general principle, 
let it be borne in mind that, whe- 
ther under a system of monopoly 
or of free-trade, every tax imposed 
upon banks is a burden which 
they at once shift on to the shoul- 
ders of their customers. More- 
over this burden, when so shifted, 
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falls with tenfold force upon the 
community. As with a hydraulic 
press, an ounce of weight placed 
upon the small end is transmuted 
into a hundredfold pressure upon 
the broad end; so is every burden 
laid upon banks converted into an 
infinitely greater burden upon the 
community. The increased charge 
exacted from the community may 
simply compensate the banks for 
the State-tax, but this recouping 
necessarily takes place in such a 
way as enormously to aggravate 
the burden when so transferred to 
the shoulders of the public. For 
example, when the Bank raises its 
rate of discount to a high point, 
the result is, not only to give to 
the Bank a proportionately larger 
share of the profits of trade, but 
also to cause a collapse of trade 
and inflict widespread loss and suf- 
fering upon the country. A high 
Bank-rate depresses prices; so that’ 
the trader has not only to pay, it 
may be, twice as much for his cus- 
tomary loans (for the discount of 
the bills by which trade is carried 
on), but his stock of goods is simul- 
taneously depreciated to the extent 
of 20 or 30 per cent. And thus, 
while the Bank only receives 10 in- 
stead of 5 per cent—while it takes 
only 5 per cent more from the pro- 
fits of trade—the commercial classes 
lose also 25 per cent on the sale 
of their goods. Moreover, when- 
ever the Bank-rate is raised to this 
high point, bills, the ordinary cur- 
rency of wholesale trade, fall into 
disrepute, because commercial cre- 
dit is shaken; and thus the bills 
of many traders are no longer 
accepted, —— and many of these 
firms (although essentially solvent), 
being deprived of the means of 
carrying on business, are forced to 
suspend. Thus the effect of a rise 
in the Bank-rate from 5 to 10 per 
cent is not merely an appropriation 
by the banks of 5 per cent more of 
the profits of trade; it also entails 
upon traders a further loss of 20 
or 25 per cent on the sale of their 
goods; and moreover, by bringing 
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the ordinary currency of trade (i. ¢., 
bills) into disrepute, it deprives 
many firms of the means of carry- 
ing on business, and forces them 
into the ‘Gazette.’ This is the 
effect of a high Bank-rate upon 
the commercial and manufacturing 
classes ; and upon the lower classes 
the effect is equally disastrous, 
The collapse or contraction of trade 
occasioned by a high Bank-rate 
throws a very large portion of the 
working-classes upon half-time or 
wholly out of employment, — en- 
tailing unmerited suffering upon 
thousands of industrious families, 
and adding heavily to the poor- 
rate. All this ensues whenever 
the Bank-rate is raised to 9 or 10 
per cent. Banks at such times get 
5 per cent more for their money, 
the commodity in which they deal, 
—but a large portion of the trad- 
ing classes lose 25 or 30 per cent, 
Trade collapses, poor-rates increase, 
the national prosperity is checked; 
accompanied by a large amount of 
individual suffering, alike in the 
middle and the lower classes. 

The present idea of making 
banks of issue pay for their mono- 
poly, as a correction of the evil 
effects of such & monopoly, is, of 
all others, the most preposterous 
and illusive. So far from counter- 
acting or even palliating the evils 
of the present system, it most dis- 
astrously aggravates them. The 
banks naturally make use of their 
monopoly to nullify the burdens 
imposed upon them, by shifting 
the burden on to the shoulders of 
the community; and, as we have 
shown, the burden, when so shifted, 
falls with twentyfold severity on 
the public. Indeed, it is no ex- 
aggeration to say that for every 
petty gain thus made by the State, 
it would be far better for the com- 
munity to pay a hundredfold more 
in the shape of legitimate taxation. 
Even under a system of perfect 
free-trade in banking, the banks 
will always recoup themselves at 
the expense, and to the serious 
detriment, of the community for 
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any burdens imposed upon them 
by the State. Moreover, let it be 
borne in mind that, even after the 
present system of monopoly is 
‘abolished, the Bank of England 
will possess a dominating influence 
over all the other banks, and over 
the money-market. Its present 
position as the great bank of issue, 
the great foundation of the currency, 
will remain. And if it chooses to 
charge high rates for the use of its 
notes, all the other banks will have 
a great temptation to follow suit. 
No bank will willingly lend its 
money cheaply : every one of them 
has a direct motive to keep the rate 
of interest as high as possible. 
What, then, should be done in 
regard to the charge which the 
State exacts from the Bank of 
England as payment for its char- 
ter; and also in regard to the ap- 
propriation by the State of the 
whole profit on its extra note- 
issues? Both of these charges are 


wholly vicious in principle; and in 
practice, as we have shown, they 


are not only quite illusory as re- 
gards the Bank, but eminently dis- 
astrous to the public. There is but 
one way in which the State can 
intervene to palliate the effects of 
a monopoly (whether legal or de 
facto) of bank issues: and that is, 
by preventing the Bank or banks 
raising the rate of interest to an 
exorbitant point for the sake of 
adding to their profits,—i.e., by en- 
acting that, whenever the rate is 
raised above a certain point, the 
extra profits thus accruing to the 
bank shall be at the disposal of the 
State. This is the principle adopted 
in France, and which more recently 
and more stringently has been adopt- 
ed, after ample discussion, in Bel- 
gium. The Banks of France and 
Belgium are allowed to raise the 
rate of interest to any point they 
may find necessary, to free them 
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from embarrassment, but they are 
not allowed to convert their seasons 
of difficulty into a source of extra 
profits. It is certainly a most 
anomalous thing that a bank should 
make its very difficulties a means 
of increasing its profits. Yet this 
is in simple fact what the Bank of 
England at present does. If the 
Bank, when pressed for gold, were 
to take means to supply itself with 
gold, and were then to charge a 
compensating rate for the use of it, 
the process would be intelligible ; 
although even in that case the Bank 
would always be able to charge an 
excessive price for the supply as 
long as it possessed a virtual mono- 
poly. But the Bank of England 
does not take any steps to provide 
itself with specie: it simply makes 
its difficulties, which it does not 
stir a finger to obviate, a means of 
adding largely to its profits at the 
expense of the community. This 
is a most extraordinary state of 
matters, and we think it is high 
time that the commercial classes 
should resist being so relentlessly 
victimised.* 

It is true that the “ difficulties,” 
so profitable to itself and so disas- 
trous to trade, which now so fre- 
quently beset the Bank are purely 
artificial. They are due to the in- 
sensate restrictions placed upon 
the Bank by the Act of 1844. The 
Bank can make use of little more 
than’ one-half of its ordinary stock 
of gold; the other portion is, for all 
practical purposes, as useless as if it 
were at the bottom of the sea. In 
the worst drain of specie which the 
Bank has experienced since the pass- 
ing of the Act (namely, in the crisis 
of 1857), its stock of gold never fell 
below seven millions—an amount 
of specie with which the Bank of 
France has repeatedly carried on 
its vast operations without any 
difficulty at all. If the Bank of 





* The difficulty to which a bank is subjected when its stock of gold is diminished 
is, that it is less able than usual to meet its liability to pay its depositors in specie. 
But it is a novel idea (only established subsequent to 1844) that banks should 
convert this difficulty into a means of enormously increasing their profits, 
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England were allowed to make use 
of these seven millions of gold, 
there would have been no crisis 
either in 1847 or in 1857; and as 
to the petty diminutions in its 
stock of gold which, under its new 
system of working the Act, led 
to the minor crises of 1864 and 
1865, they would not have been 
felt at all. 

By removing the existing re- 
strictions upon the Bank, these 
recurrent artificial difficultigs will 
also disappear. At least they ought 
to disappear. But the Bank, hay- 
ing once tasted the sweets of 9 per 
cent at times when it has fully 13 
millions of gold in its coffers, will 
be loath to relinquish its present 
practice, even after the cause 
or excuse for such exorbitant 
rates has been abolished. And, 
as we have said, even after the 
present legalised monopoly of bank- 
issues has been removed, the Bank 
of England will still possess a 
preponderating influence over the 
currency, and consequently over 
the rate of interest; and the banks 
at large will always have a strong 
inducement to follow suit when- 
ever the Bank raises its charges 
upon the community. At present 
(owing to the long-established mo- 
nopoly of the Bank), there is not 
one of the other banks which can 
enter into competition with it on 
anything like adequate terms; and 
as long as this state of matters ex- 
ists, every bank will be only too 
ready to follow the example of the 
Bank of England in charging higher 
rates, rather than attempt a fruit- 
less rivalry with it. In course of 
time, however; under a free system 
of banking, it may be expected, as 
certainly it is to be hoped, that 
some of the other banks will gra- 
dually develop themselves to such 
an extent that, although each of 
them be inferior in power to the 
Bank of England, yet their collec- 
tive action will form an effective 
check upon any undue exorbitance 
in its charges. Perfect freedom is 
the right course; and we would 
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rather incur the risk of continued 
exorbitance, in time of difficulty, 
on the part of the Bank, and trust 
to a check growing up in the 
future, than seek in any way to in- 
terfere by legislative checks with 
the free action of the Bank. Owing 
te the dominating position which 
the long-enjoyed  State-privileges 
have enabled the Bank to acquire, 
possibly it may be advisable to con- 
tinue to make a charge for its char- 
ter pro forma, in order to facilitate 
future legislation in the (we trust) 
improbable case of the Bank abus- 
ing its power; but the system of 
what is called “making the Bank 
pay” for its charter, and also the 
appropriation by the State of any 
portion of the profit on its note- 
issues (except, of course, in the way 
of ordinary taxation), ought to be 
totally abolished. 

Such is the reform which we 
propose for the Bank of England. 
The New System will immehsely 
increase the resources of the Bank, 
and will enable it without difficulty 
to carry on a much larger amount 
of business. It will enable it to 
increase its profits, while more 
widely benefiting the community. 
The New System is simple in prin- 
ciple, and effects a maximum of 
improvement with a minimum of 
change. It has also the important 
recommendation of being in perfect 
unison with the general Monetary 
System, which we have already pro- 
posed for the kingdom at large. 
The great principle which we advo- 
cate is, that banking in all its de- 
partments should be free; that all 
banks should be equal in the eye of 
the law; and that, subject to like 
conditions, every bank alike should 
have the right to issue notes. And 
these conditions, as we have speci- 
fied them, are, that the notes should 
be secured by a deposit in the 
hands of the State of Government 
securities, ten per cent in excess of 
the note-issues— leaving the con- 
vertibility of the notes into specie 
to the banks themselves, to be 
secured (under penalty of bank- 
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ruptey) according to the means 
which the widely different circum- 
stance of the various banks may 
show to be best. {it may also be 
enacted that all banks shall be con- 
ducted on the joint-stock principle 
(i. ¢., with more than six partners), 
and if deemed necessary, a mini- 
mum might be imposed on the 
amount of capital of each banking 
company. These two latter and 
subordinate conditions would faci- 
litate the improvement of the state 
of banking in England, in which 
part of the kingdom (owing to the 
monopoly of joint-stock banking so 
long enjoyed by the Bank of Eng- 
land) banking has grown up in a 
much inferior form to that which 
has been established ‘in Scotland, 
or even in Ireland. These condi- 
tions would facilitate the amalga- 
mation of banks, the consolidation 
of small banks into larger ones, 
which has already begun in Eng- 
land, and thereby tend to produce 
a further economy of capital in 
banking, while greatly enhancing 
the solidity and solvency of the 
establishments by which this im- 
portant branch of trade is carried on. 

It is beyond our present purpose 
—it is infinitely beyond our space 
—to reopen here the whole field of 
monetary discussion, or to fortify 
the New System by general reason- 
ings on monetary science and prac- 
tice. We have done this in pre- 
vious articles, practically, and in 


ample detail; and to these articles* 
we must now content ourselves by 
referring. Still less is it needful 
to speak of the importance of the 
question which we have been dis- 
cussing,-or of the urgent call that 
there is for reform. The commer- 
cial classes are beginning to awake 
to the disastrous consequences of 
combining a fossilised monetary sys- 
tem with an ever-expanding trade. 
There are some events which it is 
safe to predict, and one of these 
certainly is, that the present regime 
of monopoly and restriction in bank- 
ing will soon come to an end. Op- 
pose it who may, the natural law of 
progress will accomplish this event 
as surely as the waters of a river will 
in due time reach the sea. Dam 
the stream as you may, the waters 
will ere long overflow its barriers 
or burst them. So will it be with 
this great question of Monetary Re- 
form. It may be opposed, and it 
will be opposed; for to many 
powerful parties the worship of the 
Bank Act is as productive of gain 
as the worship of the statue of 
Diana at Ephesus was to Deme- 
trius and his fellow- craftsmen. 
But sooner or later the opposition 
will fail, and the principle of free- 
dom and fair competition will re- 
place in banking, as it has already 
replaced in all other forms of trade 
and industry, the present pernicious 
system of restriction and mono- 


poly. 





* See the series of articles on the “ Rate of Interest,” in the Magazine for May» 
June, and July 1865; and “ Our Invisible Capital,” in the December number. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


When the first whisper of the 
way in which she was—as people 
say—“‘ left,” reached Lucilla, her 
first feeling was incredulity. It 
was conveyed to her by aunt Je- 
mima, who came to her in her 
room after the funeral with a face 
blanched with dismay. Miss Mar- 
joribanks took it for grief; and, 
though she did not look for so 
much feeling from Mrs. John, was 
pleased and comforted that her 
aunt should really lament her 
poor papa. It was a compliment 
which, in the softened and sorrow- 
ful state of Lucilla’s mind, went 
to her heart. Aunt Jemima came 
up and kissed her in a hasty 
excited way, which showed genu- 
ine and spontaneous emotion, and 
was not like the solemn pomp with 
which sympathising friends gene- 
rally embrace a mourner; and then 
she made Lucilla sit down by the 
fire and held her hands. ‘ My poor 
child,” said aunt Jemima— “ my 
poor, dear, sacrificed child! you 
know, Lucilla, how fond I am of 
you, and you can always come to 
ES 

“Thank you, dear aunt Jemima,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks, though she 
was a little puzzled. ‘“ You are the 
only relative I have, and I knew 
you would not forsake me. What 
should I do without you at such a 
time? I am sure it is what dear 
papa would have wished ———’ 

“Lucilla,” cried Mrs. John, im- 
pulsively, “I know it is natural 
you should cry for your father ; but 
when you know all,—you that 
never knew what it was to be with- 
out money—that never were strait- 
ened even, or obliged to give up 
things, like most other young 
women. Oh, my dear, they said I 
was to prepare you, but how can I 
prepare you? I feel as if I never 
could forgive my brother-in-law; 


that he should bring you up like 
this, and then——” 

“What is it?” said Miss Marjo- 
ribanks, drying her tears. “If it 
is anything new, tell me, but don’t 
speak so of—of—— What is it? 
say it right out.” 

“Lucilla,” said aunt Jemima, 
solemnly ‘‘you think you have a 
great deal of courage, and now is 
your time to show it. He has left 
you without a farthing—he that 
was always thought to be so rich, 
It is quite true what I am saying, 
He has gone and died and left 
nothing, Lucilla. Now I have told 
you; and oh, my poor, dear, in- 
jured child,” cried Mrs. John, with 
fervour, “as long as I have a 
home there will be room in it for 

ou.” 

But Lucilla put her aunt away 
softly when she was about to fall 
upon her neck. Miss  Marjori- 
banks was struck dumb ; her heart 
seemed to stop beating for the mo- 
ment. “It is quite impossible— 
it cannot be true,” she said, and 
gave a gasp to recover her breath. 
Then Mrs. John came down upon 
her with facts, proving it to be 
true—showing how Dr. Marjori- 
bank’s money was invested, and 
how it had been lost. She made a 
terrible muddle of it, no doubt, but 
Lucilla was not very clear about 
business details any more than her 
aunt, and she did not move nor say 
a word while the long, involved, 
endless narrative went on. She 
kept saying it was impossible in her 
heart for half of the time, and then 
she crept nearer the fire and shiv- 
ered and said nothing even to her- 
self, and did not even seem to 
listen, but knew that it must be 
true. It would be vain to attempt 
to say that it was not a terrible 
blow to Lucilla; her strength was 
weakened already by grief and soli- 
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tude and want of food, for she could 
not find it in her heart to go on 
eating her ordinary meals as if 
nothing had happened; and all of 
a sudden she felt the cold seize her, 
and drew closer and closer to the 
fire. The thoughts which she had 
been thinking in spite of herself, 
and for which she had so greatly 
condemned herself, went out with 
a sudden distinctness, as if it had 
been a lamp going out and leaving 
the room in darkness, and a sudden 
sense of utter gloom and cold 
and bewildering uncertainty came 
over Lucilla. When she lifted her 
eyes from the fire, into which she 
had been gazing, it almost surprised 
her to find herself still in this 
warm room where there was every 
appliance for comfort, and where 
her entire wardrobe of new mourn- 
ing — everything, as aunt Jemima 
said, that a woman could desire— 
was piled up on the bed. It was 
impossible that she could be a pen- 
niless creature, left on her own 
resources, without father or sup- 
porter or revenue ; and yet — good 
heavens! could it be true ? 

“If it is true, aunt Jemima,” 
said Lucilla, “I must try to bear 
it; but my poor head feels all 
queer. I'd rather not think any 
more about it to-night.” 

“How can you help thinking 
about it, Lucilla?’ cried Mrs. John. 
“T can think of nothing else ; and 
I am not so much concerned as 
you.” 

Upon which Lucilla rose and 
kissed aunt Jemima, though her 
head was all confused, and she had 
noises in her ears. “I don’t think 
we are much like each other, you 
know,” she said. ‘Did you hear 
how Mrs. Chiley was? I am sure 
she will be very sorry;” and with 
that Miss Marjoribanks softened and 
_ felt a little comforted, and cried 
again—not for the money, but for 
her father. “If you are going 
down-stairs, I think I will come 
down to tea, aunt Jemima,” she 
said. But after Mrs. John had 
gone away full of wonder at her 
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philosophy, Lucilla drew close to 
the fire again and took her head 
between her hands and tried to 
think what it meant. Could it be 
true? Instead of the heiress, in a 
good position, who could go abroad 
or anywhere and do anything she 
liked, was it possible that she was 
only a penniless single woman with 
nobody to look to, and nothing to 
live on? Such an extraordinary 
incomprehensible revolution might 
well make any one feel giddy. The 
solid house and the comfortable 
room, and her own sober brain, 
which was not in the way of being 
put off its balance, seemed to turn 
round and round as she looked into 
the fire. Lucilla was not one to 
throw the blame upon her father 
as Mrs. John haddone. On the 
contrary she was sorry, profoundly 
sorry for him, and made such a 
picture to herself of what his feel- 
ings must have been, when he went 
into his room that night and knew 
that all his hard-earned fortune 
was gone, that it made her weep 
the deepest tears for him that she 
had yet shed. “Poor papa!” she 
said to herself; and as she was not 
much given to employing her imagi- 
nation in this way, and realising 
the feeling of others, the effect was 
all the greater now. If he had 
but told her, and put off a share 
of the burden from his own shoul- 
ders on to hers who could have borne 
it! but the Doctor had never done 
justice to Lucilla’s qualities. This, 
amid her general sense of confusion 
and dizziness and insecurity, was 
the only clear thought that struck 
Miss Marjoribanks; and that it 
was very cold and must be freez- 
ing outside ; and how did the poor 
people manage who had not all ‘her 
present advantages ? She tried to 
put away this revelation from her, 
as she had said to aunt Jemima, 
and keep it for a little at arm’s 
length, and get a night’s rest in the 
mean time, and so be able to bring 
a clear head to the contemplation 
of it to-morrow, which .was the 
most judicious thing to do. But 
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when the mind has been stimulated 
by such a shock, Solomon himself, 
one would suppose, could scarcely, 
however clearly he might perceive 
what was best, take the judicious 
passive way. When Lucilla got up 
from where she was crouching* be- 
fore the fire she felt so giddy that 
she could scarcely stand. Her head 
was all queer, as she had said, and 
she had a singing in her ears. She 
herself seemed to have changed 
along with her position. An hour 
or two before, she could have an- 
swered for her own steadiness and 
self-possession in almost any cir- 
cumstances, but now the blood 
seemed to be running a race in 
her veins, and the strangest noises 
hummed in her ears. She felt 
ashamed of her weakness, but she 
could not help it; and then she 
was weak with grief and excite- 
ment and comparative fasting, 


which told for something, proba- 
bly, in her inability to bear so 
unlooked-for a blow. 

But Miss Marjoribanks thought 


it was best to go down to the draw- 
ing-room for tea, as she had said. 
To see everything just as it had 
been, utterly indifferent and un- 
conscious of what had happened, 
made her cry, and relieved her 
giddiness by reviving her grief; 
and then the next minute a be- 
wildering wonder seized her as to 
what would become of this draw- 
ing-room, the scene of her triumphs ; 
who would live in it, and whom 
the things would go to, which made 
her sick and brought back the sing- 
ing in her ears. But on the whole 
she took tea very quietly with aunt 
Jemima, who kept breaking into 
continual snatches of lamentation, 
but was always checked by Lucilla’s 
composed looks. If she had not 
heard this extraordinary news, 
which made the world turn round 
with her, Miss Marjoribanks would 
have felt that soft hush of exhaus- 
tion and grief subdued which, when 
the grief is not too urgent, comes 
after all is over; and even now 
she felt a certain comfort in the 
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warm firelight and the change out 
of her own room—where she had 
been living shut up, with the blinds 
down, and the black dresses every. 
where about, for so many dreary 
days. 

John Brown, who had charge of 
Dr. Marjoribanks’s affairs, came next 
day and explained everything to 
Lucilla. The lawyer had had one 
short interview with his client after 
the news came, and Dr. Marjori- 
banks had borne it like a man, 
His face had changed a little, and 
he had sat down, which he was not 
in the habit of doing, and drawn a 
kind of shivering long breath; and 
then he had said, “ Poor Lucilla!” 
to himself. This was all Mr. Brown 
could say about the effect the shock 
had on the Doctor. And there was 
something in this very scanty in- 
formation which gave Lucilla a new 
pang of sorrow and consolation. 
‘“* And he patted me on the shoulder 
that last night,” she said, with ten- 
der tears; and felt she had never 
loved her father so well in all her 
life—which is one of the sweeter 
uses of death which many must have 
experienced, but which belonged to 
a more exquisite and penetrating 
kind of emotion than was common 
to Lucilla. 

“T thought he looked a little 
broken when he went out,” said Mr. 
Brown, “but full of pluck and 
spirit, as he always was. ‘I am 
making a good deal of money, and 
I may live long enough to lay by a 
little still,’ were the last words he 
said to me. I remember he put a 
kind of emphasis on the may. Per- 
haps he knew he was not so strong 
as he looked. He was a good man, 
Miss Marjoribanks, and there is no- 
body that has not some kind thing 
to tell of him,” said the lawyer, with 
a certain moisture in his eyes; for 
there was nobody in Carlingford 
who did not miss the old Doctor, 
and John Brown was very tender- 
hearted in his way. 

“But nobody can know what a 
good father he was,” said Lucilla, 
with a sob; and she meant it with 
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all her heart, thinking chiefly of his 
hand on her shoulder that last 
night, and of the ‘ Poor Lucilla!” 
in John Brown’s office; though, 
after all, perhaps, it was not chiefly 
as a tender father that Dr. Marjori- 
banks shone, though he gave his 
daughter all she wanted or asked 
for. Her grief was so true, and so 
little tinctured by any of that indig- 
nation over the unexpected loss, 
which aunt Jemima had not been 
able to conceal, that John Brown 
was quite touched, and felt his 
heart warm to Lucilla. He ex- 
plained it all very fully to her when 
she was composed enough to under- 
stand him; and as he went through 
all the details the giddiness came 
back, and once more Miss Marjori- 
banks felt the world running round, 
and heard his statement through 
the noises in her ears. All this 
settled down, however, into a cer- 
tain distinctness as John Brown, 
who was very clear-headed and good 
at making a concise statement, went 
on; and gradually the gyrations be- 
came slower and slower, and the 
great universe became solid once 
more, and held to its moorings 
under Lucilla’s feet, and she ceased 
to hear that supernatural hum and 
buzz. The vague shadows of chaos 
and ruin dispersed, and through 
them she saw once more the real 
aspect of things. She was not quite 
penniless. There was the house, 
which was a very good house, and 
some little corners and scraps of 
money in the funds, which were 
Lucilla’s very own, and could not 
be lost; and last of all there was 
the business—the best practice in 
Carlingford, and entire command 
of Grange Lane. 

“But what does that matter?” 
said Lucilla, “if poor papa had re- 
tired indeed, as I used to beg him 
to do, and parted with it But 
everybody has begun to send for 
Dr. Rider already,” she said, in an 
aggrieved voice; and then for the 
first time John Brown remembered, 
to his confusion, that there was 
once said to be “something be- 
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tween” Miss Marjoribanks and Dr. 
Rider; which complicated the af- 
fair in the most uncomfortable way. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘and of course 
that would make it much more dif- 
ficult to bring in another man ; but 
Rider is a very honourable young 
fellow, Miss Marjoribanks——” 

“He is not so very young,” said 
Lucilla. “He is quite as old as I 
am, though no one ever would think 
so. I am sure he is honourable, 
but what has that to do with it? 
And I do think Mrs. Chiley might 
have done without—anybody else: 
for a day or two, considering when 
it was ‘a 

And here she stopped to cry, un- 
reasonably, but yet very naturally ; 
for it did feel hard that in the house 
to which Dr. Marjoribanks’s last 
visit had been paid, another doctor 
should have been called in next 
day. 

“What I meant to say,” said 
John Brown, “ was, that Dr. Rider, 
though he is not rich, and could 
not pay a large sum of money down, 
would be very glad to make some 
arrangement. He is very anxious 
about it, and he seemed himself to 
think that if you knew his circum- 
stances you would not be disinclined 
to—— But as I did not at all 
know——” 

Lucilla caught, as it were, and 
met, and forced to face her, her in- 
formant’s embarrassed, hesitating 
look. ‘You say this,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, ‘“‘ because people used 
to say there was something between 
us, and you think I may have some 
feeling about it. But there never 
was anything between us. Any- 
body with a quarter of an eye 
could have seen that he was going 
out of his senses about that little 
Australian girl, And I am rather 
fond of men that are in love—it 
shows they have some good in 
them. But it is dreadful to talk of 
such things now,” said Lucilla, with 
a sigh of self-reproach. “If Dr. 
Rider has any arrangement to pro- 
pose, I should like to give him the 
preference, please. You see they 
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have begun to send for him already 
in Grange Lane.” 

“T will do whatever you think 
proper,” said John Brown, who 
was rather scared, and very much 
impressed by Miss Marjoribanks’s 
candour. Dr. Rider had been the 
first love of Mr. Brown’s own wife, 
and the lawyer had a curious kind 
of satisfaction in thinking that this 
silly young fellow had thus lost 
two admirable women, and _ that 
probably the little Australian was 
equally inferior to Miss Marjori- 
banks and Mrs. Brown. He ought 
to have been grateful that Dr. 
Rider had left the latter lady to 
his own superior discrimination— 
and so he was; and yet it gave him 
a certain odd satisfaction to think 
that the Doctor was not so happy 
as he might have been. He went 
away fully warranted to receive Dr. 
Rider’s proposition, and even, to a 
certain extent, to decide upon it— 
and Lucilla threw herself back in 
her chair in the silent drawing- 
room, from which aunt Jemima 
had discreetly withdrawn, and be- 
gan to think over the reality of her 
position as she now saw it for the 
first time. ~ 

The sense of bewildering revolu- 
tion and change was over; for, 
strangely enough, the greater a 
change is the more easily the mind, 
after the first shock, accepts and 
gets accustomed to it. It was over, 
and the world felt steady once 
more under Lucilla’s feet, and she 
sat down, not precisely amid the 
ruins of her happiness, but. still 
in the presence of many an ima- 
gination overthrown to look at 
her real position. It was not, 
after all, utter poverty, misery, 
and destitution, as at the first 
glance she had _ believed. Ac- 
cording to what John Brown had 
said, and a rapid calculation which 
Lucilla had herself made in pass- 
ing, something approaching two 
hundred a-year would be left to 
her—just a small single woman’s 
revenue, as she thought to herself. 
Two hundred a-year! All at once 
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there came into Miss _ Marjori- 
banks’s mind a sudden vision of 
the two Miss Ravenswoods, who 
had lived in that pretty set of 
rooms over Elsworthy’s shop, fac- 
ing into Grange Lane, and-who had 
kept a lady’s maid, and asked the 
best people in the place to tea, 
upon a very similar income, and 
how their achievements had been 
held up to everybody as a model 
of what genteel economy could do, 
She thought of them, and her heart 
sank within her; for it was not in 
Lucilla’s nature to live without a 
sphere, nor to disjoin herself from 
her fellow-creatures, nor to give up 
entirely the sovereign position she 
had held for so many years. What- 
ever she might ultimately do, it 
was clear that, in the mean time, 
she could not make up her mind 
to any such giving up of the battle 
as that. And then there was the- 
house. She might let it to the 
Riders, and, add probably another 
hundred a-year to her income; for 
though it was an excellent house, 
and worth more than a hundred a- 
year, still there was no competition 
for houses in Grange Lane, and 
the new Doctor was the only prob- 
able tenant. And, to tell the truth, 
though Lucilla was very reasonable, 
it went to her heart at the present 
moment to think of letting the 
house to the new Doctor, and hav- 
ing the patients come as usual, and 
the lamp lighted as of old, and no- 
thing changed except the central 
figure of all. She ought to have 
been above such sentimental ideas 
when a whole hundred pounds a- 
year was in question ; but she was 
not, which of itself was a strange 
phenomenon. If she could have 
made up her mind to that, there 
were a great many things that she 
might have done. She might still 
have gone abroad, and to some ex- 
tent taken a limited share in what 
was going on in some section of Eng- 
lish society on the Continent. Or 
she might have gone to one of the 
mild centres of a similar kind of 
life in England. But such a pro- 
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spect did not offer many attrac- 
tions to Miss Marjoribanks. If she 
bad been rich, it would have been 
different. Thus there gradually 
dawned upon her the germ of 
the plan she ultimately adopted, 
and which was the only one that 
commended itself to her feelings. 
Going away was expensive and 
troublesome at the best; and even 
at Elsworthy’s, if she could have 
made up her mind to such an 
expedient, she would have been 
charged a pound a-week for the 
rooms alone, not to speak of all 
kinds of extras, and never having 
the satisfaction of feeling yourself 
in your own place. Under all the 
circumstances, it was impressed 
upon Lucilla’s mind that her natu- 
ral course was to stay still where 
she was, and make no change. 
Why should she make any change? 
The house was her own, and did 
not cost anything, and if Nancy 
would but stand by her and one 
good maid——-_ It was a venture; 
but still Lucilla felt as if she might 
be equal to it. Though she was no 
mathematician, Miss Marjoribanks 
was very clever at mental arith- 
metic in a practical sort of way. 
She put down lines upon lines of 
figures in her head while she sat 
musing in her chair, and worked 
them out with wonderful skill and 
speed and accuracy. And the more 
she thought of it, the more it seem- 
ed to her that this was the thing to 
do. Why should she retreat and 
leave her native soil and the neigh- 
bourhood of all her friends be- 
cause she was poor and in trouble? 
Lucilla was not ashamed of being 
poor—nor even frightened by it, 
now that she understood what it 
was—any more than she would 
have been frightened, after the first 
shock, had her poverty even been 
much more absolute. She was 
standing alone at this moment 
as upon a little island of as yet 
undisturbed seclusion and _ calm, 
and she knew very well that 
Outside a perfect sea of good 
advice would surge round her as 
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soon as she was visible. In these cir- 
cumstances Lucilla took by instinct 
the only wise course: she made up 
her mind there and then with a 
perfect unanimity which is seldom 
to be gained when counsellors are 
admitted. And what she decided 
upon, as was to be expected from 
her character, was not to fly from 
her misfortune and the scene of it, 
but to confront fate and take up her 
lawful burden and stay still in her 
own house. It was the wisest and 
the easiest, and at the same time 
the most heroic course to adopt, 
and she knew beforehand that it 
was one which would be approved 
of by nobody. All this Lucilla 
steadily faced and considered and 
made up her mind to while she sat 
alone; although silence and _ soli- 
tude and desolation seemed to have 
suddenly come in and taken pos- 
session all around her of the once 
gay and brilliant room. 

She had just made her final de- 
cision when she was rejoined by her 
aunt, who, everybody said, was at 
this trying moment like a mother 
to Lucilla. Yet aunt Jemima, too, 
had changed a little since her 
brother-in-law’s death. She was 
very fond of Miss Marjoribanks, 
and meant every word she had 
said about giving her a home, and 
still meant it. But she did not 
feel so certain now’as she had 
done about Tom’s love for his 
cousin, nor at all anxious to have 
him come home just at this mo- 
ment; and for another thing, she 
had got a way of prowling about 
the house and looking at the furni- 
ture in a speculative, auctioneering 
sort of way. “It must be all sold, 
of course,” aunt Jemima had said 
to herself, “‘and I may as well 
look what things would suit me; 
there is a little chiffonier that I 
have always wanted for my draw; 
ing-room, and Lucilla would like 
to see a few of the old things 
about her, poor dear.” With this 
idea Mrs. John gave herself a great 
ceil of unnecessary fatigue, and 
gave much offence to the servants 
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by making pilgrimages all over the 
house, turning up at the most un- 
likely places and poking about in 
the least frequented rooms. It 
was a perfectly virtuous and even 
amiable thing to do, for it was 
better, as she reasoned, that they 
should go to her than to a stranger, 
and it would be nice for Lucilla to 
feel that she had some of the old 
things about her; but then such deli- 
cate motives are seldom appreciated 
by the homely critics down-stairs. 

It was with something of this 
same air that she came into the 
drawing-room, where Lucilla was. 
She could not help laying her 
hand in a suggestive sort of way 
on a small table which she had 
to pass, as if she were say- 
ing to herself (as indeed she was 
saying), ‘The veneer has been 
broken off at that side, and the 
foot is mended; it will bring very 
little; and yet it looks well when 
you don’t look too close.” Such 
were the ideas with which aunt 
Jemima’s mind was filled. But 
yet she came forward with a great 
deal of sympathy and curiosity, 
and forgot about the furniture in 
presence of her afflicted niece. 

“Did he tell you anything, Lu- 
cilla?” said Mrs. John; “of course 
he must have told you something— 
but anything satisfactory, I mean.” 

“T don’t know if you can call 
it satisfactory,” said Lucilla, with 
a sudden rush of softer thoughts; 
“but it was a comfort to hear it. 
He told me something about dear 
papa, aunt Jemima. After he had 
heard of that, you know—all that 
he said was, Poor Lucilla! And 
don’t you remember how he put 
his hand on my shoulder that last 
night? I am so—so—glad he 
did it,” sobbed Miss Marjoribanks. 
It may be supposed it was an 
abrupt transition from her calcu- 
lations; but after all it was only 
a - different branch of the same 
subject; and Lucilla in all her 
life had never before shed’ such 
poignant and tender tears. 

“He might well say, Poor Lu- 
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cilla!” said Mrs, John — “brought 
up as you have been, my dear; 
and did not you hear anything 
more important? —I mean, more 
important in a worldly point of 
view,” aunt Jemima added, cor- 
recting herself; “of course, it 
must be the greatest comfort to 
hear something about your poor 
papa.” 

And then Lucilla unfolded John 
Brown’s further particulars to her 
surprised hearer. Mrs. John lived 
upon a smallish income herself, 
and she was not so contemptuous 
of the two hundred a-year. “ And 
the house,” she said— ‘the house 
would bring you in another hun- 
dred, Lucilla. The Riders, I am 
sure, would take it directly, and 
perhaps a great part of the furni- 
ture too. Three hundred would 
not be so bad for a single woman. 
Did you say anything about the 
furniture, my dear?” aunt Jemima 
added, half regretfully, for she did 
feel that she would be sorry to lose 
that chiffonier. 

“JT think I shall stay in the 
house,” said Lucilla; “you may 
think it silly, aunt Jemima, but I 
was born in it, and ‘5 

‘Stay .in the house!” Mrs. John . 
said, with a gasp. She did not 
think it silly, but simple madness, 
and so she told her niece. If Lu- 
cilla could not make up her mind 
to Elsworthy’s, there was Brighton 
and Bath and Cheltenham, and 
a hundred other places where 4a 
single woman might be very com- 
fortable on three hundred a-year. 
And to lose a third part of her in- 
come for a piece of sentiment was 
so utterly unlike any conception 
aunt Jemima had ever formed of 
her niece, It was unlike Miss Mar- 
joribanks; but there are times of 
life when even the most reason- 
able people are inconsistent. Lu- 
cilla, though she felt it was open 
to grave criticism, felt only more 
confirmed in her resolution by her 
aunt’s remarks. She heard a voice 
aunt Jemima could not hear, and 
that voice said, Stay ! 
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It must be allowed that Lucilla’s 
decision caused very general sur- 
prise in Carlingford, where people 
had been disposed to think that 
she would be rather glad, now 
that things were so changed, to 
get away. To be sure it was not 
known for some time; but every- 
body’s idea was that, being thus 
left alone in the world, and in cir- 
cumstances so reduced, Miss Mar- 
joribanks naturally would go to 
live with somebody. Perhaps with 
her aunt, who had _ something, 
though she was not rich; _per- 
haps, after a little, to visit about 
among her friends, of whom she 
had so many. Nobody doubted 
that Lucilla would abdicate at 
once, and a certain uneasy, yet de- 
licious, sense of freedom had al- 
ready stolen into the hearts of some 
of the ladies in Grange Lane. 
They lamented, it is true, the state- 
of chaos into which everything 
would fall, and the dreadful loss 
Miss Marjoribanks would be to 
society; but still, freedom is a 
noble thing, and Lucilla’s subjects 
contemplated their emancipation 
with a certain guilty delight. It 
was, at the same time, a most fer- 
tile subject of discussion in Car- 
lingford, and gave rise to all those 
lively speculations and _ consulta- 
tions, and oft-renewed comparing 
of notes, which take the place 
of bets in the feminine commu- 
nity. The Carlingford ladies as 
good as betted upon Lucilla, whe- 
ther she would go with her aunt, 
or pay Mrs. Beverley a visit at 
the Deanery, or retire to Mount 
Pleasant for a little, where those 
good old Miss Blunts were so fond 
of her. Each of these opinions 
had its backers, if it is not profane 
to say so; and the discussion 
which of them Miss Marjoribanks 
would choose waxed very warm. 
It almost put the election out of 
people’s heads; and indeed the 
election had been sadly damaged 


in interest and social importance 
by the sad and most unexpected 
event which had just happened 
in Grange Lane. 

But when the fact was really 
known, it would be difficult to de- 
scribe the sense of guilt and horror 
which filled many innocent bosoms. 
The bound of freedom had been 
premature — liberty and equality 
had yot come yet, notwithstand- 
ing that too early unwise élan of 
republican satisfaction. It was 
true that she was in deep mourn- 
ing, and that for a year, at least, 
society must be left to its own de- 
vices; and it was true, also, that 
she was poor— which might natu- 
rally be supposed a damper upon 
her energies—but, at the same 
time, Carlingford knew its Lucilla. 
As long as she remained in G 
Lane, even though retired and in 
crape, the constitutional monarch 
was still present among her sub- 
jects; and nobody could usurp her 
place or show that utter indiffer- 
ence to her regulations which some 
revolutionaries had dreamed of. 
Such an idea would have gone 
direct in the face of the British 
Constitution, and the sense of the 
community would have been dead 
against it. But everybody who had 
speculated upon her proceedings 
disapproved of Lucilla in her most 
unlooked-for resolution. Some 
could not think how she could 
bear it, staying on there when 
everything was so changed; and 
some said it was a weakness they 
could never have believed to exist in 
her; and some—for there are spite- 
ful people everywhere — breathed 
the names of Cavendish and :Ash- 
burton, the rival candidates, and 
hinted that Miss Marjoribanks had 
something in her mind to justify 
her lingering. If Lucilla had not 
been supported by a conscious sense 
of rectitude, she must have broken 
down before this universal disap- 
probation. Nota soul in the world 
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except one supported her in her re- 
solution, and that was perhaps, of 
all others, the one least likely to be 
able to judge. 

And it was not for want of op- 
portunity to go elsewhere. Aunt 
Jemima, as has been seen, did not 
lose an instant in offering the shel- 
ter of her house to her niece; and 
Mrs. Beverley wrote the longest, 
kindest, most incoherent letter 
begging her dear Lucilla to come 
to her immediately for a long visit, 
and adding, that though she had 
to go out a good deal into society, 
she needn’t mind, for that every- 
thing she could think of would be 
done to make her comfortable; to 
which Dr. Beverley himself, who was 
now a dean, added an equally kind 
postscript, begging Miss Marjori- 
banks to make her home at the 
Deanery “until she saw how 
things were to be.” “He would 
have found me a place, perhaps,” 
Lucilla said, when she folded up 
the letter—and this was a terrible 
mode of expression to the genteel 
ears of Mrs. John. 

“JT wish you would not use such 
words, my dear,” said aunt Je- 
mima; “even if you had been as 
poor as you thought, my house 
would always have been a home 
for you, Thank heaven I have 
enough for both; you never need- 
ed to have thought, under any cir- 
cumstances, of taking a—a situa- 
tion. It is a thing I could never 
have consented to,”—which was a 
very handsome thing of aunt Je- 
mima to say. 

“Thank you, aunt,” said Lucilla, 
but she sighed; for, though it was 
very kind, what was Miss Marjori- 
banks to have done with herself 
in such a dowager establishment ? 
And then Colonel Chiley came in, 
who had also his proposal to make. 

“ She sent me,” the Colonel said; 
“it?s been a sad business for us all, 
Lucilla; I don’t know when I have 
felt anything more; and, as for her, 
you know she has never held up her 
head since ——” 

“Dear Mrs. Chiley!” Miss Mar- 
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joribanks said, unable to resist the 
old affection; “‘and yet I heard she 
had sent for Dr. Rider directly,” 
Lucilla added. She knew it was 
quite natural, and perhaps quite 
necessary, but then it did seem hard 
that his own friends should be the 
first to replace her dear papa. 

“Tt was I did that,” said the 
Colonel. ‘“ What was a man to do? 
I was horribly cut up, but I could 
not stand and see her making her- 
self worse; and I said, you had 
too much sense to mind ” 

“So I ought,” said Lucilla, with 
penitence, “but when I remembered 
where he was last, the very last 
place——” 

It was hard upon the Colonel tq 
stand by and see a woman cry. It 
was a thing he could never stand, 
as he had always said to his wife, 
He took the poker, which was his 
favourite resource, and made one of 
his tremendous dashes at the fire, 
to give Lucilla time to recover her- 
elf, and then he turned to aunt 

emima, who sat pensively by— 

“She sent me,” said the Colonel, 
who did not think his wife needed 
any otheff name—“ not that I would 
not have come of my own accord— 
we want Lucilla to go to us, you 
see. I don’t know what plans she 
may have been making, but we're 
both very fond of her—she knows 
that. I think, if you have not set- 
tled upon anything, the best that 
Lucilla can do is to come to us. 
She'll be the same as at home, and 
always somebody to look after 
her ——” 

The old Colonel was standing be- 
fore the fire, wavering a little on 
his long unsteady old legs, and 
looking wonderfully well preserved, 
and old and feeble; and Lucilla, 
though she was in mourning, was 
so full of life and force in her way. 
It was a curious sort of protection 
to offer her, and yet it was real 
protection, and love and succour, 
though, heaven knows! it might 
not perhaps last out the year. 

“T am sure, Colonel Chiley, it is 
a very kind offer,” said aunt Jemi- 
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ma, “‘and I would have been thank- 
ful if she could have made up her 
mind to go with me. But I must 
say she has taken a very queer no- 
tion into her head—a thing I should 
never have expected from Lucilla— 
she says she will stay here.” 

“Here ?—ah—eh—what does 
she mean by here?” said the Colonel. 

“ Here, Oolonel Chiley, in this 
great big melancholy house. I have 
been thinking about it, and talking 
about it till my head goes round 
and round. Unless she were to 
take Inmates,” said aunt Jemima, 
in a resigned and doleful voice. As 
for the Colonel he was _ petrified, 
and for a long time had not a word 
to say. 

“ Here !—By Jove, I think she 
must have lost her senses,” said the 
old soldier. ‘‘Why, Lucilla, I—I 
thought — wasn’t there something 
about the money being lost? You 
couldn’t keep up this house under 
a—fifteen hundred a-year at least; 
the Doctor spent a mint of money; 
—you must be going out of your 
senses. And to have all the sick 
people coming, and the bell ringing 
of nights. Bless my soul! it would 
kill anybody,” said Colonel Chiley. 
“Put on your bonnet, and ‘come 
out with me; shutting her up here, 
and letting her cry, and so forth 
—I don’t say it ain’t natural—I’m 
terribly cut up myself whenever I 
think of it; but it’s been too much 
for her head,” said the Colonel, 
with anxiety and consternation min- 
gling in his face. 

“Unless she were to take In- 
mates, you know,” said aunt Je- 
mima, in a sepulchral voice. There 
was something in the word that 
seemed to carry out to a point of 
reality much beyond anything he 
had dreamt of, the, suggestion Col- 
onel Chiley had just made. 

“Inmates! Lord bless my soul! 
what do you mean, ma’am ?” said 
the old soldier. ‘Lucilla, put on 
— bonnet directly, and come and 

ave a little fresh air. She'll soon 
be an inmate herself if we leave her 
here,” the Colonel said. They were 
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all very sad and grave, and yet it 
was a droll scene; and then tHe 
old hero offered Lucilla his arm, 
and led her to the door. ‘“ You'll 
find me in the hall as soon as you 
are ready,” he said, in tones half 
gruff, half tender, and was glad to 
go down-stairs, though it was cold, 
and put on his greatcoat with the 
aid of Thomas, and stand warming 
the tips of his boots at the hall fire. 
As for Lucilla, she obeyed him 
without a word; and it was with 
his unsteady but kind old arm to 
lean upon that she first saw how 
the familiar world looked through 
the mist of this strange change that 
had come over it, and through the 
blackness of her crape veil. 

But though she succeeded in 
satisfying her friends that she had 
made up her mind, she did not 
secure their approval. There were 
so many objections to her plan. 
“Tf you had been rich even, I don’t 
think I should have approved of 
it, Lucilla,” Mrs. Chiley said, with 
tears ; “and I think we could have 
made you happy here.” So the 
good old lady spoke, looking round 
her pretty room, which was so 
warm and cheery and bright, and 
where the Colonel, neat and precise 
as if he had come out of a box, was 
standing poking the fire. It looked 
all very solid and substantial, and 
yet it was as unstable as any gos- 
samer that the careless passenger 
might brush away. The two good 
people were so old that they had 
forgotten to remember they were 
old. But neither did Lucilla think 
¥ that. This was really what she 

ought and partly said-— 

“T am in my own house, that 
wants no expense nor changing, and 
Nancy is getting old, and does not 
mind standing by me. And it is 
not so much trouble after all keep- 
ing everything nice when there is no 
gentleman coming in, and nothing 
else to do. And, besides, I don’t 
mean to be Lucilla Marjoribanks for 
ever and ever.” This was the gen- 
eral scope, without going into all 
the details, of what Lucilla said. 
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But, at the same time, though 
she was so happy as not to be dis- 
turbed in her decision, or made un- 
comfortable, either by lamentation 
or remonstrance, and had no doubt 
in her mind that she was doing 
right, it was disagreeable to Miss 
Marjoribanks to go thus in the face 
of all her friends. She went home 
by herself, and the house did look 
dreary from the outside. It was 
just as it had always been, for none 
of the servants were dismissed as 
yet, nor any external change made; 
but still a look as if it had fallen 
asleep—a look as if it too had died 
somehow, and only pretended to be 
a house and home—was apparent, in 
the aspect of the place; and when 
the servants were gone, and nobody 
remained except Lucilla and her 
faithful Nancy, and a young maid 
—which must be the furthest limit 
of Miss Marjoribanks’s household, 
and difficult enough to maintain 
upon two hundred a-year—what 
would it look like? This thought 
was more discouraging than any 
remonstrances; and it was with a 
heavy heart that Lucilla re-entered 
her solitary house. She told Thomas 
to follow her up-stairs; and when 
she sank, tired, into a chair, and 
put up her veil before commencing 
to speak to him, it was all she could 
do to keep from crying. The de- 
pressing influences of this sad week 
had told so much on her, that she 
was quite fatigued by her walk to 
see Mrs. Chiley; and Thomas, too, 
knew why he had been called, and 
stood in a formal manner before 
her with his hands crossed, against 
the closed door. When she pe 
back her thick black veil, the last 
climax of painful change came upon 
Miss Marjoribanks. She did not feel 
as if she were Lucilla; so discour- 
aged and depressed and pale, and 
tired with her walk as she was, with 
all sorts of projects and plans so 
quenched out of her; almost if she 
had been charged with being some- 
body else, the imputation was one 
which she could not. have denied, 

“Thomas,” she said, faintly, “TI 
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think I ought to speak to you my- 
self about all that has happened— 
we are such old friends, and you 
have been such a good kind ser- 
vant. You know I shan’t be able 
to keep up——” 

“And sorry we all was, Miss, to 
hear it,” said Thomas, when Lucil- 
la’s utterance failed. “I am sure 
there never was a better master, 
though particular; and for a com- 
fortabler house——” 

“If I had been as poor papa ex- 
pected to leave me,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, after a little pause, 
“everything would have gone on 
as usual; but after your long service 
here, and so many people as know 
you, Thomas, you will have no 
difficulty in getting as good a 
place; and you know that any- 
thing I can say——” 

“Thank you, Miss,” said Thomas; 
and then he made a pause. “It 
was not exactly that as I was 
thinking of; I’ve set my heart, 
this many a day, on a little 
business. If you would be so kind 
as to speak a word for me to the 
gentlemen as has the licensing. 
There ain’t nobody as knows better 
how——’ 

“What kind of a_ business, 
Thomas?” said Lucilla, who 
cheered up a little in ready in- 
terest, and would have been very. 
glad if she could have taken a 
little business too. 

“Well, Miss, a kind of a quiet— 
public-house, if I don’t make too 
bold to name it,” said Thomas, with 
a deprecating air—“not one of them 
drinking-places, Miss, as, I know, 
ladies can’t abide; but many a man, 
as is a very decent man, wants his 
pint o’ beer now and again, and 
their little sort of clubs of a night 
as well as the gentlefolks; and it’s 
my opinion, Miss, as it’s a man’s 
dooty to see as that sort of thing 
don’t go too far, and yét as his 
fellow-creatures has their bit of 
pleasure,” said Thomas, who natu- 
rally took the defensive side. 

“T am sure you are quite right,” 
said Lucilla, cheering up more 
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and more, and instinctively, with 
her old statesmanlike breadth of 
view, throwing a rapid glance upon 
the subject to see what capabilities 
there might be in it; “‘and I hope 
you will try always to exercise a 
good influence—What is all that 
noise and shouting out of Goors?” 

“T's one of the candidates, 
Miss,” said Thomas, “as is ad- 
dressing of the bargemen at the top 
o’ Prickett’s Lane.” 

“Ah!” said Lucilla; and a deep 
sigh escaped from her bosom. 
“But you cannot do anything of 
that kind, you know, Thomas, with- 
out a wife.” ; 

“Yes, Miss,” said Thomas, with 
great confusion and embarrass- 
ment; “that was just what I was 
going to say. Me and Betsy a 
“ Betsy !” said Lucilla, with dis- 
may; for it had been Betsy she 
had specially fixed upon as ‘the 
handy, willing, cheerful maid who, 
when there was no _ gentleman 
coming in, and little else to do, 
might keep even this big house in 
order. She sighed; but it was 
not in her power, even if she had 
desired it, to put any restriction 
upon Betsy’s wishes. And it was 
not without a momentary envy 
that she received the intelligence. 
It was life the housemaid was 
about to enter on—active life of her 
own, with an object and meaning 
—clogged by Thomas, no doubt, 
who did not appear to Lucilla as 
the bright spot in the picture— 
but still independent life; where- 
as her mistress knew of nothing 
particularly interesting in her own 
uncertain future. She was roused 
from her momentary meditation 
by the distant shouts which came 
from the top of Prickett’s Lane, 
and sighed again, without knowing 
it, as she spoke. 

“It’s a pity you had not got 
your—littie inn,’ said Lucilla, for 
the sake of euphony, “six months 
or a year ago, for then you might 
have voted for Mr. Ashburton, 
Thomas. I had forgotten about the 
election until now.” 
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“Not as that needn’t stand in the 
way, Miss,” said Thomas rly ; 
“‘there’s Betsy’s brother os tart 
now, and he ain’t made up his 
mind about his vote; and if he 
knowed as it would be any comfort 
to you——”’ 

“Of course it will be a comfort 
to me!” said Miss Marjoribanks ; 
and she got up from her chair 
with a sense that she was still not 
altogether useless in the world. 
“Go and speak to him directly, 
Thomas; and here’s one of Mr. 
Ashburton’s colours that I made 
up myself; and tell him that there 
can be no doubt he is the man 
for Carlingford; and send up 
Nancy to me. And I hope Betsy 
and you will be very happy,” said 
Lucilla. She had been dread- 
fully down, but the rebound was 
all the more grateful. “I am 
not done with yet, and, thank 
heaven ! there must always be 
something to do,’ she said to 
herself when she was alone. And 
she threw off her shawl, and 
began to make the drawing-room 
look like itself; not that it was not 
perfectly in order, and as neat as a 
room could be; but still the neat- 
ness savoured of Betsy, and not 
of Lucilla. Miss Marjoribanks, in 
five minutes, made it look like 
that cosy empire of hospitality and 
kindness, and talk and wit, and 
everything pleasant, that it used 
to be; and then, when she had 
finished, she sat down and had a 
good cry, which did not do her any 
harm. 

Then Nancy appeared, disturbed 
in her preparations for dinner, and 
with her arms wrapped in her 
apron, looking glum and defiant. 
Hers was not the resigned and re- 
sourceful preparation for her fate 
which had appeared in Thomas. 
She came in, and put the door 
ajar, and leant her back against 
the sharp edge. She might be sent 
off like the rest, if that was Miss 
Lucilla’s meaning—her that had 
been in the house off and on for 
more than thirty years; but if it 
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was 80, at least she would not give 
up without unfolding a bit of her 
mind. 

“Come in,” said Lucilla, drying 
her eyes—‘‘come in and shut the 
door; you had better come and sit 
down here, Nancy, for I have a great 
deal to say, and I want to speak to 
you as a friend.” 

Nancy shut the door, but she 
thought to herself that she knew 
what all this meant, and made but 
a very little movement into the 
room, looking more forbidding than 
ever. ‘Thank you all the same, 
Miss Lucilla, but I ain’t too old to 
stand,” she said; and stood firm 
to meet the shock, with her arms 
folded under her apron, thinking 
in her heart that it was about one 
of the almshouses, her horror and 
hope, that her young mistress was 
going to speak, 

“Nancy,” said Lucilla, “I want 
to tell you what I am going to do. 
I have to make up my mind for 
myself now. They all go against 
me, and one says I should do this 
and another says I should do that; 
but I don’t think anybody knows 
me so well as youdo. Don’t stand 
at the door. I want to consult 
you asa friend. I want to ask you 
a@ question, and you must answer 
as if you were before a judge—I 
have such confidence in you.” 

Nancy’s distrust and defiance 
gave way a little before this*appeal. 
She came a step nearer, and let the 
apron drop from her folded arms. 
‘What is it, Miss Lucilla ?—though 
I ain’t pretending to be one to ad- 
vise,” she said, building a kind of 
intrenchment round her with the 
nearest chairs. 

“You know how things are 
changed,” said Lucilla, “and that 
I can’t stay here as I used to do. 
People think I should go and live 
with somebody ; but J think, you 
know—if I was one of those ladies 
that have a faithful old servant to 
stand by them, and never to grum- 
ble, nor make a fuss, nor go back 
on the past, nor go in for expen- 
sive dishes—one that wouldn’t 
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mind cooking a chop or making a 
cup of tea, if that was all we could 
afford—why, I think, Nancy———” 

But Nancy could not hear an 
more. She made a little rush for- 
ward, with a kind of convulsive 
chuckling that was half sobbing 
and haf laughter. ‘And me 
here!” cried Dr. Marjoribank’s fa- 
mous cook, who had spent a for- 
tupe on her gravy beef alone, and 
was one of the most expensive 
people in Carlingford—‘me as has 
done for you all your days! me as 
would—if it was but a roast po- 
tato!” cried the devoted woman, 
She was in such a state of hysteri- 
cal flutter and excitement that 
Lucilla had to take her almost into 
her arms and put the old woman 
into a chair and bring her to, which 
was an occupation quite in Miss 
Marjoribanks’s way. 

“ But I shall only have two hun- 
dred a-year,”’ said Lucilla. ‘Now 
don’t be rash; there will have to 
be a maid to keep things tidy, and 
that is every farthing I shall have, 
You used to spend as much in 
gravy beef,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks with a sigh. 

“Oh, Miss Lucilla, let bygones 
be bygones,” said Nancy, with 
tears. “If I did, it wasn’t with- 
out many a little something for 
them as was too poor to buy it for 
themselves —for I never was one 
as boiled the senses out of a bit 
of meat; and when a gentleman is 
well-to-do, and hasn’t got no occa- 
sion to count every penny—— The 
Doctor, I will say for him, was 
never one as asked too many ques- 
tions. Give him a good dinner on 
his own table, and he wasn’t the 
gentleman as grudged a bit of bro- 
ken meat for the poor folks. He 
did a deal of good as you nor no 
one never know’d of, Miss Lucilla,” 
said Nancy, with a sob. 

And then his daughter and his 
faithful old servant cried a little in 
company over Dr. Marjoribanks’s 
vacant place. What could a man 
have more? 


Nobody was made 
altogether desolate by his death, 
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nor was any heart broken, but 
they wept for him honestly, though 
the old woman felt happy in 
her sorrow. And Lucilla, on her 
knees before the fire, told Nancy 
of that exclamation the Doctor had 
made in John Brown’s office, and 
how he had put his hand on her 
shoulder that last night. “All he 
said was, Poor Lucilla!” sobbed 
Miss Marjoribanks; “he never 


thought of himself nor all his 
money that he had worked so hard 
for; and once more that touch of 
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something more exquisite than was 
usual to her went sharply down 
into Lucilla’s heart and brought up 
tenderer and deeper tears. 

She felt all the better for it after, 
and was*even a little cheerful in 
the evening, and like herself; and 
thus it will be seen that one person 
in Carlingford—not, it is true, a 
popular oracle, but of powerful in- 
fluence and first-rate importance in 
a practical point of view—gave the 
heartiest approbation to Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s scheme for her new life. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Lucilla’s calculations were fully 
justified by the result. Twenty 
times in a day she recognised the 
wisdom of her own early decision, 
which was made while she was still 
by herself, and before anybody had 
come in to advise her. If she had 
left it over until the time when, 
though much shaken, she was 
understood to be able to see her 
friends, it is just possible that the 
whirlwind of popular opinion which 
raged about her might have exer- 
cised a disturbing influence even 
upon Miss Marjoribanks’s clear 
head and steady judgment. For 
even now, though they saw her in 
her own house, in her mourning, 
people would not believe that it 
was true, and that Lucilla actually 
intended to make “no change ;” and 
all that tide of good advice which 
had been flowing through Carling- 
ford ever since the Doctor’s death 
in the form of opinion, now rushed 
in upon her, notwithstanding that 
all the world knew that she had 
made up her mind. “ Everybody 
says you are going to stay on, but 
we do hope it is not true, Lucilla,” 
her friends said, in many voices. 
“It is dreadful for us to lose you, 
but you never could bear it, dear.”’ 
And this was repeated so often 
that if Miss Marjoribanks had been 
weak-minded, she must have ended 
by believing not only that it was 
more than she was equal to, but 


more than she ofight to be equal 
to—which was a more touching 
argument still. 

“You are excited now,” Miss 
Brown said, who had a great deal 
of experience in family troubles ; 
“one always is at such a time; 
but when things have settled down 
in their ordinary way, then you will 
find it is more than you can bear. 
I think it is always best to make 
a change. If you were to travel a 
little, you know—— ” 

1 Bat, my dear, I am poor,” said 
Lucilla. 

“Tt doesn’t require so much 
money when you know how to set 
about it,’ said her adviser; “and 
there are so many people who would 
be glad’to have you, Lucilla! And 
then you might settle a little at 
Caen or Tours, or some of those 
nice places, where there is such 
capital English society, and every- 
thing so cheap; or, if you thought 
your health required it, at Pau or 
Nice, you know. You are looking 
quite pale, and I don’t think you 
were ever very strong in the chest, 
Lucilla; and everything is so diffe- 
rent on the Continent—one feels it 
the moment one crosses the @han- 
nel; there is something different 
in the very air.” 

“Tt smells different, I know,” 
said Lucilla, meekly ; and then the 
conversation was interrupted by that 
afternoon cup of tea, which Nancy 
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could not be got to think was an 
extravagance, and around which, to 
tell the truth, the Grange Lane ladies 
began to resume their habit of gath- 
ering —though Miss Marjoribanks, 
of course, was still quite wnequal to 
society—as in the old times. 

“ And unless it is for a very short 
time, Lucilla,” Mrs. Centum said, 
who had joined them, “ you never 
can keep it up, you know. J could 
not pretend to afford Nancy for my 
part; and when a cook is extrava- 
gant she may promise as faithfully 
as you please, and make good reso- 
lutions, and all that; but when 
it is in her, Lucilla—I am sure 
one or two receipts she has given 
me have been quite ridiculous. You 
don’t like to give in, I know, but 
you'll be driven to give in; and 
if she does not get you into debt 
‘as well you will be very lucky. I 
know what it is. With my family, 


you know, a week of Nancy would 
make an end of me.” 

“And the worst of all is,” said 
Lady Richmond, who had driven 


in expressly to add her mite to 
the treasure of precious counsel, of 
which Miss Marjoribanks was mak- 
ing so little use, “that I am sure 
Lucilla is over-estimating her 
strength. She will find after that 
she is not equal to it, you know; 
all the associations—and the people 
coming at night to ask for the Doc- 
tor—and—and all that. { know it 
would kill me.” 

“Dear Lady Richmond,” said 
Lucilla, making a desperate stand, 
and setting, as it were, her back 
against a rock, “don’t you think I 
can bear it best here where you are 
all so kind to me; and where every- 
body was so fond of—of him? You 
can’t think what a comfort it is to 
me,’’ said Lucilla, with a sob, “to 
see all the hatbands upon the gen- 
tlemen’s hats.” 

And then there was a pause, 
for this was an argument against 
which nobody could find anything 
to say. 

“For my part, I think the only 
thing she can do is to take In- 
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mates,” said aunt Jemima. “If [ 
were obliged to leavé she would be 
so very lonely. I have known ladies 
do it who were in a very good posi- 
tion, and it made no difference; 
people visited them all the same, 
She could say, ‘In consequence of 
changes in the family,’ or ‘A lady 
who has a larger house than she 
requires ;’ which I am sure is quite 
true. It goes to one’s heart to think 
of all these bedrooms and only one 
lady to sleep in them all—when so 
many people are so hampered for 
want of room. Or she might say, 
‘For the sake of society ;’ for, I 
am sure, if I should have to go 
away ~° 

“But I hope you are not going 
away. It would be so sad for Lu- 
cilla to be left alone,” said Lady 
Richmond, who took a serious view 
of everything, “at such a time.” 

“Oh, no!” aunt Jemima said, 
faltering a little; and then a pink 
blush, which seemed strangely un- 
called for in such a mild little tea- 
party, came over her mature coun- 
tenance; ‘but then one can never 
tell what may happen. I might 
have other duties—my son might 
make a call upon my time. Not 
that I know of anything at pre- 
sent,” she added, hurriedly, “ but I 
never can bind myself on account 
of Tom——” 

And then she caught Lucilla’s 
eye, and grew more confused than 
ever. What could she have to be 
confused about? If Tom did make 
a call upon her time, whatever that 
might mean, there was nothing in 
it to call a blush upon his mother’s 
face. And the fact was, that a let- 
ter had come from Tom a day or 
two before, of which, contrary to 
all her usual habits, aunt Jemima 
had taken no notice to Lucilla. 
These were things which would 
have roused Miss Marjoribanks’s 
curiosity if she had been able to 
think about anything, as she said. 
But her visitors were taking their 
cup of tea all the time, in a melan- 
choly, half-sympathetic, half-disap- 
proving way, and they could not be 
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expected to see anything particu- 
larly interesting in aunt Jemima’s 
blush. 

And then Rose Lake came in 
from Grove Street, who was rather 
an unusual visitor, and whose ap- 
pearance, though they were all very 
kind and gracious to her, rather put 
the others to flight; for nobody 
had ever quite forgotten or forgiven 
Barbara’s brief entrance into society 
and flirtation with Mr. Cavendish, 
which might be said to have been 
the beginning of all that happened 
to him in Grange Lane. As for 
Mrs. Centum, she ook her leave 
directly, and pressed Lucilla’s hand 
and could not help saying in her 
ear that she hoped the other was 
not coming back to Carlingford to 
throw herself in poor Mr, Caven- 
dish’s way. ‘‘It would do him so 
much harm,” Mrs. Centum said, 
anxiously; “but oh! I forgot, 
Lucilla, you are on the other side.” 

“T am on no side now,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks, with plaintive 
meaning ; ‘“‘and Barbara was as old 
as I am, you know, and she must 
have gone off.” 

“T have no doubt she has gone 
off,” said Mrs. Centum, with right- 
eous indignation. “As old as 
you, Lucilla! She must be ten 
years older at least; and such a 
shocking style of looks—if men 
were not so infatuated! And you 
have not gone off at all, my poor 
dear,” she added, with all the 
warmth of friendship! And then 
they were joined at the door by 
the {county lady, who was the 
next to go away. 

“My dear, I hope you will be 
guided for the best,’ Lady Rich- 
mond said as she went away; 
but she gave a deep sigh as she 
kissed Lucilla, and looked as if 
She had very little faith in the 
efficacy of her own wish. Maria 
Brown had withdrawn to another 
part of the drawing-room with 
aunt Jemima, so that Lucilla was, 
80 to speak, left alone with Rose. 
And Rose, too, had come with the 
intention of giving advice. 
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“T hear you are going to stay, 
Lucilla,” she said, ‘and I did not 
think I would be doing my duty if 
I did not tell you what was in my 
mind. J can’t do any good to any- 
body, you know; but you who are 
so clever, and have so much in your 
power——” 

“T am poor now,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks; ‘‘and as for being 
clever, I don’t know about that. I 
never was clever about drawing or 
Art like you. 

“Oh, like me!” said poor little 
Rose, whose Career had been sacri- 
ficed ten years ago, and who was 
a little misanthropical now, and 
did not believe even in Schools of 
Design; “I am not so sure about 
the moral influence of Art as I 
used to be—except High Art, to 
be sure; but we never have any 
High Art down here. And oh, 
Lucilla! the poor people do want 
something done for them. If I 
was as clever as you, with a great 
house all to myself like this, and 
well off, and with plenty of influ- 
ence, and no ties——” said Rose, 
with energetic emphasis. She made 
a pause there, and she was so much 
in earnest that the tears came into 
her eyes. “I would make it a 
House of Mercy, Lucilla! I would 
show all these poor creatures how 
to live and how to manage, if I was 
as clever as you; and teach them 
and their children, and look after 
them, and be a mother to them!” 
said Rose; and here she stopped 
short, altogether overcome by her 
own magnificent conception of what 
her friend could or might do. 

@ Aunt Jemima and Miss Brown, 
who had drawn near out of curio- 
sity, stared at Rose as if they 
thought she had gone mad; but 
Lucilla, who was of a larger mind 
and more enlightened ideas, neither 
laughed nor looked horrified. She 
did not make a very distinct an- 
swer, it is true, but she was very 
kind to her new adviser, and made 
her a fresh cup of tea, and even 
consented, though in an ambiguous 
way, to the principle she had just 
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enunciated. “If you won't be 
affronted, my dear,” Lucilla said, 
“T do not think that Art could do 
very much in Carlingford; and I 
am sure any little thing that I may 
be of use for——” But she did 
not commit herself any further, 
and Rose too found the result of 
her visit unsatisfactory, and went 
home disappointed in Lucilla. This 
was how the afternoon passed; and 
at the end of such a day, it may 
well be imagined how Miss Marjori- 
banks congratulated herself on hav- 
ing made up her mind before the 
public, so to speak, were admitted. 
For Rose was followed by the 
Rector, who, though he did not 
propose in so many words a House 
of Mercy, made no secret of his 
conviction that parish-work was 
the only thing that could be of 
any service to Lucilla; and that, in 
short, such was the inevitable and 
providential destination of a woman 
who had “no ties.” Indeed, to 
hear Mr. Bury, a stranger would 
have been disposed to believe that 


Dr. Marjoribanks had been, as he’ 


said, “removed,” and his fortune 
swept away, all in order to indicate 
to Lucilla the proper sphere for her 
energies. In the face of all this it 
will be seen how entirely Miss Mar- 
joribanks’s wisdom in making her 
decision by herself before her ad- 
visers broke in upon her, was jus- 
tified. She could now set her back 
against her rock, and face her as- 
sailants, as Fitz-James did. 


“Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I,” 


might have been her utterance; but 
she was not in a defiant mood. 
She kissed all her counsellors that 
day (except, of course, the Rector), 
and heard them out with the 
sweetest patience; and then she 
thought to herself how much better 
it was that she had made up her 
mind to take her own way. 
Notwithstanding, all this com- 
motion of public opinion about her 
made a certain impression upon 


a 
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Miss Marjoribanks’s mind. It was 
not unpleasant to feel that, for 
this moment at least, she was the 
centre of the thoughts of the com- 
munity, and that almost everybody 
in Carlingford had taken the 
trouble to frame an ideal existence 
for her, according as he or she re- 
garded life. It is so seldom that 
any one has it in his power, con- 
sciously and evidently, to regulate 
his life for himself, and make it 
whatever he wants it to be. And 
then, at the same time, the best 
that she could make of it would, 
after all, be something very limited 
and unsatisfactory. In her mus- 
ings on this subject, Lucilla could 
not but go back a great. many 
times to that last conversation 
she had with her father, when she 
walked up Grange Lane with him 
that night over the thawed and 
muddy snow. The Doctor had 
said she was not cut out for a 
single woman; and Lucilla, with 
candour, yet a certain philoso- 
phical speculativeness, had allow- 
ed that she was not—unless, in- 
deed she could be very rich. [If 
she had been very rich, the prospect 
would no doubt have been, to & 
certain extent, different. And then, 
oddly enough, it was Rose Lake’s 
suggestion which came after this 
to Lucilla’s mind. She did not 
smile at it as some people might 
expect she would. One thing was 
quite sure, that she had no inten- 
tion of sinking into a nobody, and 
giving up all power of acting upon 
her fellow-creatures ; and she could 
not help being conscious of the fact 
that she was able to be of much use 
to her fellow-creatures. If it had 
been Maria Brown, for instance, 
who had been concerned, the whole 
question would have been one of 
utter unimportance, except to the 
heroine herself; but it was dif 
ferent in Miss Marjoribanks’s case. 
The House of Mercy was not & 
thing to be taken into any serious 
consideration ; but still there was 
something in the idea which Lu- 
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cilla could not dismiss carelessly 


as her friends could. She had no 
yocation, such as the foundress of 
such an establishment ought to 
haye, nor did she see her way to 
the abandonment of all projects 
for herself, and that utter devotion 
to the cause of humanity which 
would be involved in it; but 
yet, when a woman happens to 
be full of energy and spirit, and 
determined that whatever she may 
be she shall certainly not be a 
nonentity, her position is one that 
demands thought. She was very 
capable of serving her fellow- 
creatures, and very willing and 
well disposed to serve them; and 
et she was not inclined to give 
eraelf up entirely to them, nor 
to relinquish her personal pros- 
pects—vague though these might 
be. It was a tough problem, and 
one which might have caused a most 
unusual disturbance in  Lucilla’s 
well-regulated mind, had not she 
remembered all at once what deep 
mourning she was in, and that at 
present no sort of action, either of 
one kind or another, could be ex- 
pected of her. There was no need 
for making a final decision, either 
about the parish-work, or ‘about 
taking Inmates, as aunt Jemima 
proposed, or about any other single 
suggestion which had been offered 
to her; no more than there was 
any necessity for asking what her 
cousin Tom’s last letter had been 
about, or why his mother looked so 
guilty and embarrassed when she 
spoke of him. Grief has its priv- 
ileges and exemptions, like other 
great principles of life; and the 
recollection that she could not at 
present be expected to be able to 
think about anything, filled Lucil- 
la’s mind with the most soothing 
sense of consolation and refreshing 
calm. 

And then other events occurred 
to occupy her friends; the election 
for one thing began to grow alittle 
exciting, and took away some of 
the superfluous energy of Grange 
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Lane. Mr. Ashburton had carried 
all before him at first; but since 
the Rector had come into the field, 
the balance had changed a little. 
Mr. Bury was very Low-Church; 
and from the moment at which he 
was persuaded that Mr. Cavendish 
was a great penitent, the question 
as to which was‘ the Man for Car- 
lingford had been solved in his 
mind in the most satisfactory way. 
A man who intrenched himself in 
mere respectability, and trusted in 
his own good character, and con- 
sidered himself to have a clear con- 
science, and to have done his duty, 
had no chance against a repentant 
sinner. Mr. Cavendish, perhaps, 
had not done his duty quite so 
well ; but then he was penitent, 
and everything was expressed in 
that word. The Rector was by no 
means contemptible, either as an 
adversary or a supporter—and the 
worst of it was that, in embracing 
Mr. Cavendish’s claims, he could 
scarcely help speaking of Mr. Ash- 
burton as if he was in a very bad 
way. And feeling began to rise 
rather high in Carlingford. If 
anything could have deepened the 
intensity of Miss Marjoribanks’s 
grief, it would have been to know 
that all this was going on, and that 
affairs might go badly with her 
candidate, while she was shut up, 
and could give no aid. It was 
hard upon her, and it was hard 
upon the candidates themselves— 
one of whom had thus become 
generally disapproved of, without, 
so far as he knew, doing anything to 
deserve it; while the other occupied 
the still more painful character of 
being on his promotion—a repent- 
ant man, with a character to keep 
up. It was no wonder that Mrs. 
Centum grew pale at the very idea 
of such a creature as Barbara Lake 
throwing herself in poor Mr. Cay- 
endish’s way. A wrong step one 
way or other—a relapse into the 
ways of wickedness—might undo 
in a moment all that it had cost so 
much trouble to do. And the advan- 
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tage of the Rector’s support was thus 
grievously counterbalanced by what 
might be called the uncertainty of 
it—especially as Mr. Cavendish was 
not, as his committee lamented 
secretly among themselves, a man 
of strong will or business habits, 
in whom implicit confidence could 
be placed. He might get restive, 
and throw the Rector over just at 
the critical moment; or he might 
relapse into his lazy Continental 
habits, and give up church-going 
and other good practices. But 
still, up to this moment, he had 
shown very tolerable perseverance ; 
and Mr. Bury’s influence thrown 
into his scale had equalised matters 
very much, and made the contest 
very exciting. All this Lucilla 
heard, not from Mr. Cavendish, but 
from her own candidate, who had 
taken to calling in a steady sort of 
way. He never went into any effu- 
sions of sympathy, for he was not 
that kind of man; but he would 
shake hands with her, and say that 
people must submit to the decrees 
of Providence; and then he would 
speak of the election and of his 
chances. Sometimes Mr. Ashbur- 
ton was despondent, and then Lu- 
cilla cheered him up; and some- 
times he had very good hopes. 

“T am very glad you are to be 
here,” he said on one of these occa- 
sions. “It would have been a great 
loss to me if you had gone away. 
I shall never forget our talk about 
it here that day, and how you were 
the first person that found me out.” 

“It was not any cleverness of 
mine,”’said Lucilla. “It came into 
my mind all in a moment, like 
spirit-rapping, you know. It seems 
so strange to talk of that now; 
there have been such changes since 
then—it looks like years.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Ashburton, in 
his steady way. “There is nothing 
that really makes time look so long; 
but we must all bow to these dis- 
pensations, my dear Miss Marjori- 
banks. I would not speak of the 
election, but that I thought it 
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might amuse you. The writs are 
out now, you know, and it takes 
place on Monday week.” 

Upon which Miss Marjoribanks 
smiled upon Mr. Ashburton, and 
held out her hands to him with a 
gesture and look which said more 
than words. ‘You know you will 
have all my best wishes,” she said; 
and the candidate was much moy- 
ed—more moved than at such a 
moment he had thought it possible 
to be. 

“Tf I succeed, I know whom I 
shall thank the most,” he said, fer- 
vently ; and then, as this was a 
climax, and it would have been a 
kind of bathos to plunge into ordi- 
nary details after it, Mr. Ashburton 
got up, still holding Lucilla’s hand, 
and clasped it almost tenderly as 
he said good-bye. She looked very 
well in her mourning, though she 
had not expected to do so; for 
black was not Lucilla’s style. And 
the fact was, that instead of having 
gone off, as she herself said, Miss 
Marjoribanks looked better than 
ever she did, and was even embel- 
lished by the natural tears which 
still shone by times in her eyes. Mr. 
Ashburton went out in a kind of 
bewilderment after this interview, 
and forgot his overcoat in the hall, 
and had to come back for it, which 
was a confusing circumstance; and 
then he went on his way with a 
gentle excitement which was not 
unpleasant. ‘Would she, I won- 
der ?” he said to himself, as he went 
up Grange Lane. Perhaps he was 
only asking himself whether Lu- 
cilla would or could be present along 
with Lady Richmond and her fa- 
mily at the window of the Blue 
Boar on the great day; but if that 
was it, the idea had a certain bright- 
ening and quickening influence 
upon his face and his movements. 
The doubt he had on the subject, 
whatever it was, was not a discour- 
aging, but a piquant, stimulating, 
exciting doubt. He had all but 
proposed the question to his com- 
mittee when he went in among 
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them, which would have filled these 
gentlemen with wonder and dis- 
may. But though he did not do 
that, he carried it home with him, 
as he trotted back to the Firs to 
dinner. Mr. Ashburton took a walk 
through his own house that even- 
ing, and examined all its capabili- 
ties—with no particular motive, as 
he was at pains to explain to his 
housekeeper; and again he said to 
himself. “‘ Would she, I wonder ?” 
before he retired for the night; 
which was no doubt an unusual 
sort of iteration for so sensible a 
man, and one so fully occupied 
with the most important affairs, to 
make. 

As for Lucilla, she was not in 
the way of asking herself any ques- 
tions at that moment. She was 
letting things take their course, 
and not interfering; and conse- 
quently, nothing that happened 
could be said to be her fault. She 
carried this principle so far, that 
even when aunt Jemima was her- 
self led to open the. subject, in a 
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hesitating way, Miss Marjoribanks 
never even asked a single question 
about Tom’s last letter. She 
was in mourning, and that was 
enough for her. As for appearing 
at the window of the Blue Boar 
with Lady Richmond, if that was 
what Mr. Ashburton was curious 
about, he might have saved himself 
the trouble of any speculations on 
the subject. For though Miss Mar- 
joribanks would be very anxious 
about the election, she would in- 
deed have been ashamed of herself 
could her feelings have permitted 
her to appear anywhere in public 
so soon. Thus, while Mr. Ashbur- 
ton occupied himself much with 
the question which had taken pos- 
session of his mind, Lucilla took a 
good book, which seemed the best 
reading for her in her circum- 
stances, and when she had looked 
after all her straitened affairs in 
the morning, sat down sweetly in 
the afternoon quiet of her retire- 
ment and seclusion, and let things 
take their way. 
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CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL, 


PART XXII. 


“WAKE THE RING.” 


I nave just now a fortnight at 
my own disposal—I am perfectly 
free. If, therefore, while these 
lines are being read, there are 
people in the world would like to 
secure me either as company in a 
country house, to chaperon their 
daughters in Paris, to make up the 
rubber in the evening, or break in 
“that mare’ for side-saddle, let 
them be early in application. There 
is no puffery in this announcement. 
I could throw myself to-morrow on 
the broad surface of society with 
the same security that harlequin 
jumps through a clock, and knows 
he will be received safely on the 
other side. But I want, however, 
the luxury of a wide choice, and 
I revel in the delight of selection 


amongst that pyramid of invitations 
that is certain to rise before me. 
Shall I own—TI think it is but 
fair to own—that I am _ labouring 
under a slight access of gout, and 


a threat of a little more? If my 
hosts should, therefore, detect a 
flaw in a temper that the world has 
long pronounced immaculate — if 
they fancy they should descry one 
spot in the bright sun of my dispo- 
sition—let them know to what to 
attribute it. This attack—I am ina 
mood for confession—was brought 
on by disappointment — yes, good 
reader, Cornelius O’Dowd is a dis- 
appointed man. For several weeks 
back—it is not by any means im- 
possible I may be induced to make 
the correspondence public—I had 
been given to believe that I should 
be appointed arbitrator in this dis- 
puted question of Mexico between 
France and the United States. It 
is not for me—it would not in 
any way accord with the modesty 
that forms my chief feature—to say 


how or why this choice fell first 
upon me, It is, however, in my 
power to state that my selection 
was at the same moment made at 
Washington and at the Tuileries, 
“If O’Dowd would do it,” said 
Mr. Seward, at the very instant 
that a still more exalted person- 
age exclaimed, “There is only one 
man in Europe could treat this 
affair. Walewski, do you know 
Mr. O’Dowd ?” 

I will not dwell on this theme, 
I wait, however, to see in what way 
“Le Livre Jaune”’ will give a ver- 
sion of the correspondence, reserv- 
ing to myself, as diplomatists say, a 
full liberty of future action. 

There is not, meanwhile, any in- 
discretion in my declaring that ne- 
gotiations have terminated, and I 
am not to act. I make the declara- 
tion, at whatever sacrifice of per- 
sonal feeling, since it enables me at 
the fsame time to say that I cannot 
receive any proposals, nor will I ac- 
cept of any engagement to arrange 
the Schleswig - Holstein affair, to 
patch up the Servian dispute with 
the Porte, or suggest terms of ac- 
commodation between Austria and 
Italy. If my personal attachment 
to a certain eminent personage re- 
strains me from withdrawing from 
the question between the Pope and 
Victor Emmanuel, I am equally 
free to declare that this is the one 
sole issue to which I will contri- 
bute my solicitude and my cares; 
and I say once again, that no letters 
about Ireland, Jamaica, or Chili, 
will be replied to. Those which 
relate to Greece will be burned un- 
read. 

What provokes me about Mexico 
—I cannot help going back to it— 
is, I had made the thing my espe 
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cial subject. I had got up my 
Mexico, with my leperos and my 
half-castes, and the rest of it, just 
as Locke King gets up his franchise 
question, and Whalley his May- 
nooth grant. I was going to come 
out strong on it, like Colonel Sykes 
on the Ghoorkas. I had got at— 
it is not necessary to say how— 
the whole initial roguery of the 
expedition, and what led the 
French Government in the first in- 
stance to embark on the scheme, 
and by what means England and 
Spain got timely information of 
the extent to which they had been 
jockeyed, and what led to their 
withdrawal. How a_ stockbroking 
raid led to the establishment of an 
empire, the Archduke Maxamilian 
being placed on “the direction,” 
as City folk say, just as bubble 
companies secure a lord, would 
make an amusing story; and there 
is just enough of feminine influ- 
ence throughout to give the narra- 
tive the true three-volume gusto. 


How the despatch of troops was 
graduated to rig the market, and 
the whole campaign suited to the 
exigencies of the “shares,” would 


astonish those small speculators 
whose devices have never soared 
beyond a false telegram and a lying 
despatch. 

There is, one must own, some- 
thing grand in the notion of im- 
porting the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war into the Stock 
Exchange, and “Bearing” the 
market with a battalion of infantry. 
Such was the origin of this Mexi- 
can affair, A number of imperial 
followers had been speculating in 
that precarious land. They had 
taken largely to Mexicans—not 
meaning thereby to the interesting 
natives of that country, but to 
the “scrip” so called. They were 
sufficiently powerful to induce the 
Government to press their claims, 
and when ultimately refused satis- 
faction, to: issue what we would in 
Ireland call a “distress warrant.” 
Off they went with a strong party 
to enforce this, and enforce it 
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they did, pretty much, too, as if the 
scene were Ireland ! : 

There was a great row, a number 
of people hurt, and an amount of 
property destroyed that would have 
paid the *French claims ten times 
over; but as this is always the con- 
sequence of “taking the law,” no- 
body minded it. It was necessary, 
however, for the due fulfilment of 
the demands of France, that mea- 
sures should be taken with regard 
to the future; that is, some spe- 
cies of authority — something that 
looked legal—must be established 
in the land, to recover accruing lia- 
bilities. To this end the Emperor 
sent over the Austrian Archduke, 
and settled him there as the MAN IN 
POSSESSION. 

This is exactly and precisely what 
he represents. He is the “man in 
possession.” He is not in Mexico 
to enforce any claims of his own. 
The Mexicans owed him nothing. 
As to the farce of being chosen 
by the nation, of all the exploded 
humbugs of this age of humbugs, 
the “Plebiscite” is the shabbiest, 
King George of Greece was the 
elect of the Greeks! Just as little 


‘did the Archduke want Mexico, but 


this crafty Emperor induced him to 
go over and try his fortune. 

The Yankees just then had their 
hands full. They had fully as 
much fighting to do as was good 
for them, and so all they said was, 
“Wait awhile. There's a consid- 
erable reckoning to be settled when 
we shall have a little leisure—score 
that item amongst the rest.” 

I remember once hearing on the 
wild hills of Donegal, where the 
Scotch element is as ‘strong in the 
people as in Argyleshire, a story of 
a revenue officer who, strolling care- 
lessly through the mountains, came 
upon a little shealing with an illicit 
still at full work. He had barely 
time to look around through the 
empty dwelling, where casks of the 
forbidden spirit were ranged about, 
and bethink him of the da: 
ous position he was in, when 
a tall, gaunt, semi-naked figure, 
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with an old cutlass in his hand, 
presented himself at the door. 
“Did any one see ye come in?” 
asked he, calmly. “No,” said the 
gauger, with the eagerness of a man 
anxious to give a gratifying assur- 
ance—“no.” “Then nobody shall 
see ye go out!” was the terrible 
rejoinder. 

This is what the Mexican affair 
is probably coming to. It would 
be easy enough for an old dynasty, 
a time-honoured Government, to 
retrace its steps, and actually make 
confession of a mistaken policy. 
If it suited Austrian policy to re- 
linquish Venetia to-morrow, she 
could retire without the most mi- 
nute stain upon her honour. There 
is not in all Europe probably one 
who would dare to ascribe the step 
to unworthy or discreditable mo- 
tives. If Prussia, or rather M. 
Bismarck, werg to disgorge the 
duchies of Schleswig - Holstein, and 
express contrition for an unjust act 
of spoliation, people would begin 
to think the better of Prussia. 
The question however is, Can Louis 
Napoleon afford this? The policy 
of an adventurer has this hard con- 
dition attached to it, it must never 
be wrong. The adventurer is like 
the unlicensed practitioner: when 
his patient dies he can be tried for 
manslaughter. 

“Nulla vestigia retrorsum” is 
the motto over the Tuileries, so 
long as the wolf lives there. His 
hold upon the French people is, 
that since he has been at their head 
they have bullied Europe. From 
the helpless insignificance of the 
position they occupied under Louis 
Philippe, they, have risen to be the 
first power of the world. Part of 
this they have acquired by hard 
knocks, and a large part by mere 
menace. Frenchmen will forgive a 
great deal to him who makes them 
formidable to every other people. 
It was only when the prestige of 
the first Napoleon began to decline 
in this respect that men fell off in 
their allegiance to him. You may 
curtail liberty in France, hamper 
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daily life with restrictive laws, and 
tie down enterprise by enactments; 
you may torture trade with petty 
regulations, and reduce the press 
to insignificance, All these will be 
borne so long as Frenchmen feel 
that they are the terror of Europe, 
and that there is not a Cabinet on 
the Continent that does not tremble 
at their name. 

An insult to this sentiment is 
what they will not bear, and woe 
to him who would expose them to 
it! The question then is, Can the 
Emperor retire from Mexico with- 
out incurring this stain? I do not 
think that in the present case the 
Americans will employ any un- 
necessary or unseemly rudeness, 
They will treat France with a defer- 
ence they would not accord to us. 
I make no complaint of that; I 
even see a certain fairness in it. 
They will not, in all probability, be 
very exacting as to the day or the 
hour, but yet, with Yankee tena- 
city, I think I hear them saying, 
“Yes, sir, you’ve got to go. Yes, 
sir, that’s a fact.” 

A more insufferable piece of in- 
solent pretension cannot be ima- 
gined than what is called the Monroe 
doctrine. That my next-door neigh- 
bour should not live in a certain 
style lest the servants in my house 
should become dissatisfied, is too 
gross an absurdity to be entertained. 
That whatever rules I prescribe for 
my family should be adopted by 
every one who resides in the same 
street, is somewhat overbearing; 
and yet, with all this, I declare I am 
all for the Yankee in this Mexican 
row. It is not the justice of the 
case I want to think of. It is not 
whether France has right on her 
side, and whether this demand to 
retire be one of those mandates a 
high-spirited nation cannot submit 
to; my whole consideration is limit- 
ed to the fact—here at last the great 
bully of Europe has met his match! 
Here is a young athletic daring fel- 
low ready to go into the ring with 
that finished pugilist that none of 
us have courage to fight, and who, 
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even with the gloves on, doubles us 
up in a fashion far from agreeable. 

America dares to hold language 
to France that all Europe combined 
would not utter. There’s no deny 
ing it; there’s no qualifying it. If 
we had a Continental coalition to- 
morrow, we could not venture to 
say what America has just said. 
What Minister of Russia, or Eng- 
land, or Austria would say to the 
French Emperor, ‘‘ We were think- 
ing of something else when you 
slipped into Savoy and Nice the 
other day ; now that our hands are 
free, you'll have to go back again.” 
We are famous for brave words in 
our Foreign Office, but does any one 
expect that such a message as this 
will ever issue from Whitehall ? 

We would no more provoke the 
Tuileries by an insolent despatch 
than we would go into one of Van 
Amburgh’s cages and kick the lion. 
It has become a sort of European 
superstition that France can beat 
every one, and I am downright 


JOBS AND 


I like a job. Yes, I declare the 
fact in all openness, I like a job; 
and my liking is all the more re- 
markable, for I never was a Whig. 
Without jobs public life would be 
a cold, heartless, soulless existence, 
for jobs are the courtesies of official 
life. I do not mean to assert that 
the world could not go on without 
jobs, any more than it could not 
dispense with all the forms of good- 
breeding and politeness; but fobs 
are to the world of affairs what 
friction - rollers are to machinery. 
Jobs avert collisions, diminish grat- 
ings, and allay jars. The great 
man relies upon jobs as his trump 
cards. To the small official mind 
they only represent acts of indis- 
cipline, and perhaps of indiscretion. 

When I say I like jobs, I méan 
I like them when they are fine 
large full-grown jobs. I despise 
small ones. They are contemptible 
to those who plan and those who 
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grateful to the Americans that they 
don’t believe it. 

I never knew I liked America so 
well till I’ began to speculate on 
this war. I never suspected that 
there really was that tie of kindred 
which journalists disparage by that 
false adulation they deal in. I hate 
all the cant of ‘“cousinship,” but 
call them our own bone and blood; 
speak of them as a people who have 
the same leading traits as ourselves 
—sturdy, determined, untiring, un- 
yielding—taking their share of hard 
knocks to-day with a fixed resolve 
to repay them to-morrow; in a 
word, of that stuff that makes right 
trusty friends and very terrible 
enemies. Regard them in this 
light, and say, if a war should break 
out between them and France, what 
side you would like to back. I say, 
America. I'd lay my head on the 
issue; and if any gentleman is 
willing to bet an equivalent—say 
another crown-piece—lI cry “ Done,” 
and wait the event. 


JOBBERY. 


partake of them. I am now speak- 
ing solely of official jobbery, by 
which I mainly understand the 
appointing a man to an office which 
scores of others could do better, 
but which he can do quite well 
enough for the public service, while 
at the same time his promotion 
pleases his friends and gratifies his 
party. When the office is a high one, 
and when the man who fills it is a 
mediocrity, then do I exult indeed, 
because it is then that I feel the 
admirable working of that consti- 
tutional system we are all and so 
justly proud of. It is then that I 
see the perfection of the machinery 
that guides us, and look on the 
great mill of government as I 
have many times surveyed some 
monster piece of mechanism driven 
by all the force of steam, and yet 
ministered to by perhaps a child, 
and said to myself, Yes, this is the 
triumph of ingenuity—here is every- 
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thing but actual vitality. Nothing 
is so inimical to jobbery as despot- 
ism. The despot is relentless on 
the score of those who serve him. 
With him the rule is capacity 
everywhere. Run over the names 
of the marshals of the First Empire, 
and you will see how Napoleon 
gauged and measured the men he 
wanted. Where he would cajole, 
he sent the slippery diplomatist ; 
where he would strike terror, he 
despatched the reckless and un- 
scrupulous soldier. You can _per- 
ceive at once that his administra- 
tion had no bowels, had not even 
a touch of human sentiment. 

Now, I know of nothing in all 
constitutionalism which contrasts 
so favourably with despotic rule 
as the fact that jobs are possible 
and practicable to the one and 
totally denied to the other. What 


chiefly led me to the consideration 
of this subject was reading in some 
late newspaper a sort of compara- 
tive estimate of the two great 
parties which divide political opi- 


nion in England; in which, after 
some very fair and impartial re- 
marks, the writer accords the palm 
of superiority to the Whigs on the 
ground of their great departmental 
knowledge —their higher aptitude 
for official detail. If this be the 
case—and I am not in a position 
to give it a flat denial—I am dis- 
posed to attribute it to their mar- 
vellous appreciation of the job. 
Whiggery itself is indeed little else 
than jobbery en grand. It is the 
theory of official life on sufferance— 
the tenure of place, with only the 
power of promotion—the appar- 
ent right to steer the ship, but the 
practical privilege to live in the 
bread-room. 

I know of nothing in which Con- 
servatives show their inadequacy 
as a Government compared with 
their ignorance of the nature, force, 
and efficiency’ of the job. It is 
obvious enough that the men who 
aid a party to power are not essen- 
tially distinguished for the qualities 
which shine in official life, and yet 
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are these men to be thrown aside 
when the contested election is over - 
and the candidate returned? Whig- 
gery knows better. With a tact 
that only long training could con- 
fer, Whiggery understands how to 
mete out small capacities to small 
offices, and men of good blood to 
high employment. 

The Tories are like men who 
want to match their wheelers, and 
get a particular style of horse to 
run with a certain leader, and who 
consequently spend their time in 
hurrying from one stable to the 
other; while the Whigs, with a 
scratch team—screws all of them— 
are bowling along over the road, 
and making a fine journey of it. 

Perhaps the length of time they 
have sat in the cold shade of Op- 
position may have disposed the 
Tories to an undue amount of 
scruple, and made them timorous 
of the job. If so, I declare that 
in this they show a great inapti- 
tude for office. It may not be dis- 
creet to say it, but we all know 
what becomes of the candidate who 
declares he will not spend a shilling 
on his election. 

The first element of a party is 
generosity. Now, there is nothing 
generous, nor magnanimous either, 
in sending the right man to the 
right place. You might as well 
assume to be lauded for the pay- 
ment of your just debts. 

Sending a blundering old Gene- 
ral to command in India—a vain- 
glorious, self-opinionated talker as 
Viceroy to Ireland, or a meddle- 
some Cretin to be Minister at an 
important Court,—these are fine 
and courageous and generous ac- 
tions! It is a wonderful thing 
how long the capacity which, if 
exercised in the narrow limits of 
a profession, would have been dis- 
covered to be third or even fourth 
rate, may be employed in the great 
offices of State undetected, if not 
actually approved of. I know 
Plen‘potentiaries without brains to 
be apothecaries, and I have seen 
men in charge of a tariff one would 
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not willingly have intrusted with 
a toll-bridge. Ay, and what’s 
more, the tariff passed into a law, 
and the maker got his Grand Cross, 
and dined at Court when he went 
home. 

There never was a public so 
made to be imposed on by jobbery 
as our own. First of all there is al- 
ways going on in England a sort of 
subsoil hero-worship. We always 
have some man—‘not showy, sir, 
but sensible—a very sensible man ; 
he did that thing at Tiflis t’other 
day so admirably.” “A very re- 
markable report that of Mr. sy 
and a young man—not fifty, I’m 
told.” These are the premonitory 
symptoms, and when once well 
developed you may gazette him. 

The Tories neglect all this sadly. 
They have no promising colts, or if 
they have they won’t “ back them.” 
The Whigs are their masters in all 
the rogueries of office, and in no- 
thing is this more conspicuous than 
in the way in which they manage 
the Radical party, occasionally using 
it as an aid, now employing it as a 
foil. It is at one moment “ the ex- 
pression of national feeling,” at an- 
other it is exhibited as the exponent 
of “wild and impracticable notions, 
which the repressive spirit of Tory 
rule had driven the people to adopt.” 


BRIGHT UPON 


Mr. Bright improved the occasion 
of the House not being engaged in 
business to make a suggestion with 
respect to the dress of those who 


attend the Speaker’s levees. He 
objects to what he calls the ridicu- 
lously antique or preposterously 
martial costume of those who fre- 
quent these assemblies; and he 
quotes in support of his condemna- 
tion of them the fact that a very 
distinguished man had all his life 
abstained from presenting himself 
rather than appear in the objection- 
able garments. It certainly did 
not call for either the extent or the 
logic the honourable gentleman de- 
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I remember my worthy friend Bian- 
coni, whose good fortune is right 
well deserved, telling me once that, 
seeing one of his cars always going 
empty on a road where he felt 
there ought to be a considerable 
traffic, he bethought him—as the 
best mode of stimulating public 
opinion on the subject—to start an 
opposition; and this he did with 
such admirable secrecy that his own 
drivers never suspected the “ ruse,” 
but actually came to give him daily 
reports of all the damage they were 
doing to the rival establishment, 
and what projects they had to kill 
every “baste” in their stables. 

I’m much mistaken if the Whigs 
are not doing something like this 
now—putting up John Bright to 
drive the same road, and making a 
great show of passenger traffic, all 
out of nothing. “Take you for 
sixpence—take you for fourpence, 
sir.” Who wouldn’t go, just for the 
curiosity of the thing, all the more 
willingly too when the comes 
to be “Manhood suffrage,” which 
means, “ Take you for nothing”? 

This I take to be the Job par ez- 
cellence—better than all the gifts 
of office and honours, because it 
maintains those who give office and 
honours in the place where they 
may dispense them to all comers. 


BREECHES. 


voted to the task, to demonstrate 
that the ordinary evening-dress of 
our own period would be all that 
decency could require at these 
gatherings. 

The Speaker, as Mr. Bright took 
repeated occasion to say, was one 
of us. We made him. Why then 
present ourselves before him in a 
character that implies an act of 
homage? Why indicate by any 
deviation from our daily costume 
that we desire to show him an un- 
usual respect ? 

This is very good Radicalism, and 
not easy to answer. It would be 
exceedingly difficult a show that 
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all that takes place at a Speaker’s 
levee could not be done by gentle- 
men in black as well as by heroes 
in scarlet; but the question arises, 
Is the reform to stop here? Dress, 
as Mr. Carlyle informs us, is sym- 
bolic. ‘“‘ Society is founded on cloth. 
Society sails through the infinitude 
on Cloth, as on a Faust mantle, or 
rather like the sheet of clean and 
unclean beasts in the apostle’s dream, 
and without such sheet or mantle 
would sink to endless depths or 
mount to inane limboes, and in 
either case be no more.” 

“Why scarlet or corbeau ?” says 
Mr. Bright; but another may say, 
“Why black, or why broadcloth ?” 
Is there any earthly reason why a 
man’s intellect should not play 
freely even though his clothes were 
homespun? It by no means fol- 
lows that his thoughts must be 
fustian because his pantaloons are. 
The raid therefore must be against 
all that is distinctive in costume, 
and is doubtless another of those 
small wedges that Radicalism is 
ever inserting, trusting to time 
and opportunity to drive the point 
further. 

It is not for Cornelius O’Dowd 
to stand up for ceremonial dress— 
the only one he has a right to he 
would not wear for fifty pounds 
down—but certainly it does seem 
somewhat strange to my ears to 
hear this fierce attack upon cos- 
tume from the member of a sect 
which claims its especial distinctive- 
ness on the two small pleas of speak- 
ing uncouth English and wearing 
the most hideous garments. ‘ Thee 
must wear a broadbrim and a 
collarless coat,” might have been a 
reasonable edict from John Bright; 
but I never could have imagined 
his prescribing the suppression of 
whatever could mark or distinguish 
apparel. 

If he would really reform ab- 
surdity in dress, why not look at 
home? Why not go down amongst 
the drab-coloured men, and the 
pearl-tinted women of his sect, and 
tell them not to be a shame and a 
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stain on the bright side of creation ? 
Why not ask them not to add 
the atrocities of all that is ugly 
in costume to everything that is 
sour and disagreeable in counte- 
nance ? 

I own I at first was ready to 
believe that it was the reaction 
from the sentiment so sure to be 
impressed by this hideous dress 
that drove Bright to assail his 
more gorgeous brethren. It was 
the dockweed deriding the lily, 
and in a measure I could make 
allowance for the feeling that 
prompted the onslaught. 

A little reflection, however, show- 
ed me I was wrong; the cause lay 
deeper than in a mere sentiment. 
Mr. Bright has lately declared to 
us that he only asks a small mea- 
sure of Reform to begin with ; he 
certainly is not over- guarded in 
proclaiming what he considers as 
the abuses that must ultimately be 
assailed. The shortest way of in- 
dicating his El Dorado of a govern- 
ment is to point to America, and 
it will save me and my reader the 
trouble of enumerating all that is 
to fall, by saying, Look across the 
Atlantic. When Westminster is 
like Congress, and St. James’s like 
the White House, we shall begin 
to breathe freely. 

He knows, however, that Rome 
was not built in a day; and he 
knows, besides, that he can coerce 
a Government very eager to keep 
office, to accomplish changes by 
which further changes will become 
imperative. He is at this moment 
the mentor of the party—he is, as 
it were, teaching the Whigs to 
swim, but he turns their heads out 
to sea, and—they’ll never see land 
again ! 

Mr. Bright is a very shrewd crafty 
man, and he knows that the coming 
men will be very little like their 
predecessors in Parliament. A six- 
pound voter will doubtless be not 
unlike a ten-pounder, and the new 
House, if there is to be one, will pro- 
bably not differ very markedly from 
the present; but wait till manhood 
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suffrage and the ballot-box — and 
you'll have them both if you don’t 
look out sharp—come into play, and 
picture to yourselves then the sort of 
representatives who will be sent to 
the House of Commons. We know, 
for we have seen the sort of men who 
wield influence in our great manu- 
facturing centres. The world is no 
stranger to the insolent pretensions 
they advance, and the class preju- 
dices they believe to be principles. 
When these men come to dictate 
the laws to the nation, it requires 
no vast stretch of imagination to 
divine where and with what they 
will begin. 

The apostles of strikes and trades- 
unions will certainly make wild 
work of what is now so sneeringly 
derided as the wisdom of our an- 
cestors. But I will not suffer my- 


self to be led a-field by this theme. 
I come back to what I started from. 
Mr. Bright, I say, long forecasting 
a future Parliament and new men, 
cannot divest himself of the thought 
that ugly comparisons will now and 


then strike the popular mind be- 
tween those who once swayed and 
those who now sway the destinies 
of the nation. These comparisons 
are just as often elicited from some 
commonplace thing or word, as from 
a mightier cause; and should Mr. 
Bright’s new legislators be laughed 
at, very dreadful might be the conse- 
quences. 

Now, we all very well know that 
the peasant-girl, whose charm was 
freshness and colour, would, if cos- 


THAT 


It is an eventful time of the year. 


Parliament has just opened—town 
is filling—men are eager about the 
great contests impending in politi- 
cal life. Abroad there is also much 
to interest and engage attention. 
What is to become of Spain? How 
about Mexico? Is he who has 
bullied Europe so successfully for 
the last. dozen years about to be 
outdone in his own line of charac- 
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tumed like a countess, be at once an 
exhibition of coarseness and vul- 
garity. So would these people, were 
they to figure in a dress unsuited 
alike to their condition and their 
ways, become a mark for every sar- 
casm and insult. 

The French Convention was only 
saved from ridicule by the guillo- 
tine. The men who could and did 
send their thousands to the scaffold 
were too terrible to be laughed at; 
but our Reformers will certainly not 
obtain this claim to immunity. 

They will be very terrible to pro- 
perty, title, prescription, and station, 
but not a bit terrible to life; and 
were they to figure at a Speaker’s 
levee in the disguise of gentlemen, 
the nation might burst out into a 
universal guffaw. 

For once, then, Bright is logical. 
The dress that deters him he knows 
will deter hundreds. His prayer is, 
“Let there be nothing imposed that 
will exhibit a large number of us 
strangers to the usages and ways of 
a courtly society.” And, certainly, 
the costume that makes a gentle- 
man look like a courtier exhibits an 
inferior man like a clown. 

It is too cool for the member of a 
sect whose eccentricities in costume 
have been explored in the regions 
of ugliness to approach the ques- 
tion of dress at all, and he might 
remember that is a small compen- 
sation a people enjoys in scarlet 
and gold lace for the exhibition 
amongst them of a population of 
Quakers. 


TIGER ! 


ter by the Yankee? As to the 
East, Turkey will always be a source 
of anxiety until the “sick man” 
has died at last, and his heritage 
been shared amongst the expect- 
ants. At such a time as this, when 
there would have been abundant 
matter whereupon to discourse you, 
is it not hard, kind reader ?—I say 
kind, for I want your kindness—I 
say, is it not very hard that I should 
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be sick and ill—unable to address 
you—too weak to make even my 
whispers reach you? Not all my 
selfishness would have driven me to 
draw this cheque on your sympathy 
had my case been a common one. 
Had mine ancient enemy the gout 
laid me low, ['d have nursed my 
anxieties and my ankle in silence, 
looking for comfort from my colchi- 
cum, and cheering myself with the 
reflection that I am not in a land of 
temptation, for I live where white- 
bait is known not, nor has any man 
ever heard of “ green fat.” 

I repeat, therefore, that no small 
or passing ailment would have led 
me to parade my sufferings before 
you. Mine is, however, a case of 
no everyday affliction. It is one 
of intense bodily torture and more 
mental misery than I really like to 
trust myself to record. I write 
from a sofa in a half-darkened room. 
They who minister to me go steal- 
thily about with catlike caution, 
for in the intense irritability of my 
nerves, noise is agony, and a hur- 
ried gesture costs a paroxysm. A 
dreary depression prevails over me, 
too, worse even than pain, for it in- 
disposes me to all that might allevi- 
ate the weariness of a sick-bed, and 
cheat the time out of its melancholy. 
I feel all the solicitude about me; 
but I feel it isof nouse. “TI hear 
the voice they cannot hear,” and I 
know that my case grows hourly 
worse. 

As regards mere physical suffering 
—and I say “mere” advisedly—I 
have not a bone nor a joint that is 
not racked with pain. My spine 
feels as if it had been fractured in 
various places. Dislocations of my 
larger joints, and lacerated wounds 
of my flesh, I do not dwell on. I 
am used to them. I have supported 
my broken jaw-bone with one hand, 
and made pressure on my cut femo- 
ral artery for hours with the other, 
and thought nothing of it. “Is Mr. 
O’Dowd mad? Have his intellects 
given way ?”’ I think I hear a soft 
voice say in a cautious whisper. 
No, madam. I hope to preserve 
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my consciousness and my reason to 
the last; but I have had a terrible 
disaster—an awful fate has befallen 
me—I have been torn by a tiger! 
I am not exactly sure of the place. - 
It may have been up at Rangoon, 
or Ramnugghur, or Nusserabad, or 
in the Hills. Yes, I believe it was 
in the Hills; for I think we were 
shooting in the Hills. I was there 
with Haines, and Harley, and Hobbs 
of ours, and my native came to tell 
me that the tiger that carried off 
two men and a child from the vil- 
lage the week before was in the 
jungle quite near, and that the 
“Sahib,” meaning myself, would 
surely kill him. 

I was very ill—just recovering 
from a jungle fever—and my left 
arm in a sling from the bite of a 
grizzly bear up at Damdooda, but 
out I went. 

Don’t imagine, bland reader, that 
I am going to give you the combat. 
I’m not going to revive all the 
agonies that daily beset me for the 
sake of a bit of description; nor, 
for the pleasure of harrowing your 
feelings, am I to tear open my own 
flesh. Enough that I say we 
fought —that is, the tiger and I 
fought—from an early hour of the 
day till tiffin; that I gouged one 
of his eyes out, and juggled my 
knife back and forward in his throat 
for full twenty minutes; that we 
rolled over each other a dozen - 
times ; and that, as I grew weaker 
with loss of blood, he dragged me 
by one arm, and at last he carried 
me in his teeth towards the jungle. 
I could hear my native screaming 
out, “ Sahib die! Sahib eat up!” and 
then I suppose I fainted. When I 
rallied, the beast was lying on me, 
not dead, but dying; his red eye- 
balls glared madly on me, and his 
hot breath flared in my face. It 
was a bright starry night, and the 
air full of fireflies, and, strange as 
it may seem—I suppose I shall not 
be believed—but I remember wish- 
ing that some artist of the ‘ Illus- 
trated News’ might have been there 
to sketch us as we lay. Of howl 
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was rescued—how my native fel- 
low laughed and cried and laughed 
again—what Haines said, and what 
Hobbs said, and what Harley 
thought, but did not say—I stop 
not to record; nor how I had to 
beg the palanquin-bearers to go 
slowly, as I was in such agony; 
neither do I mention the weight of 
the tiger, though I beg to remark 
that his skin is now under my feet. 

Do you wonder if, after this—I 
forget when it happened, one’s 
memory cannot retain everything— 
but do you wonder, I say, if my 
bones ache, if my head is racked with 
pain, and my spine is shaken with 
spasm? That my hair is white, my 
brow furrowed, my hand tremulous, 
are small ills. It is rather of my 
heavy heart I complain, my sense 
of overwhelming depression; that 
feeling of the load being heavier 
than the strength can bear; that 
dreary conviction that courage is 
unavailing and pluck useless, since 
succumb I must at last; for do what 
I will, say what I will, that tiger 
is in pursuit of me every evening; 
I have not taken my after-dinner 
cup of coffee till he is upon me. 
With a spring and yell he is down 
on me! 

That I lie mangled and bleeding 
before him; that I have lain there 
any time these last ten or twelve 
years —for so long at least have I 
been his victim—allays nothing of 
his rabid cruelty; he loves to gloat 
over my sufferings, and to carry me 
about in his teeth from the piano 
to the hearthrug, and from the 
sofa to the window. This I call 
savage and pitiless cruelty. “It is 
abusing,’ as the French would say, 
“the instincts of his race.” 

Now, had I been up at Jumnug- 
ghur or Humdrumderabad ; if Z had 
not gone out to hunt a tiger, the 
tiger, in all likelihood, would never 
have molested me; that is to say, 
I might have taken my daily walks, 
eat my meals, and played my rub- 
ber, and never been even so much 
as unquieted by these denizens of 
the jungle. Is it not then hard, 
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I ask, that here, in the midst of 
old Europe, surrounded with the 
types of centuries of civilisation, 
this savage beast is free to range my 
drawing-room, and wag his tail at 
my hearth, as familiar as though he 
were the domestic cat of the family, 
who purred at the fireside ? 

Is it not hard that I have no 
security against him, in time or 
place? He may, ay he does, spring 
on me as I read my ‘Times’ after 
breakfast, and he nearly strangled 
me t’other evening over my tea. 

Why won’t he—I have asked my- 
self the question scores of times— 
finish me at once? I make no re- 
sistance. I used once; but now 
I make none. I lie down to be 
mauled, mumbled, and chawed over 
as helpless as a half-dead mouse. to 
a kitten. Can’t he see his cruelty? 
can’t he perceive that the moment 
I am aware of his approach I suc- 
cumb with a craven cowardice that 
might excite pity at least ? 

If he be the beast of the noble 
instincts naturalists describe him, 
how is it that he comes daily back 
to smash my unresisting bones, and 
tear my weak flesh? I see num- 
berless people around me whom 
he never molests. 

I remember once—it is a good 
many years now— having formed 
a chance acquaintance with a gen- 
tleman at a watering-place, whose 
manners were sufficiently pleasing, 
and whose conversation, besides 
being that of a cultivated and ac- 
complished mind, displayed a vein 
of originality that made him amus- 
ing. He was evidently one who 
formed his own opinion, and took 
nothing on the score of its general 
acceptance by others. 

It is not impossible that, seeing 
how I relished his turn for inde- 
pendent observation, he indulged 
the taste to its full extent; for, 
certainly, in the few weeks we 
passed together, there was scarcely 
a topic on which we talked that 
he did nog express some new and 
remarkable judgment. 

When we parted, he gave me an 
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invitation to “his little place in 
Staffordshire ;” but I mislaid the 
address, and forgot him. Years 
afterwards, there came a letter from 
him presenting his friend, Mr. Some- 
body, who, he said, had been spend- 
ing some*time with him, and whose 
“tone of mind and temper he 
thought I would like, resembling 
so strongly those traits I was once 
so kind as to be attracted by in 
himself.” 

His friend was, however, by no 
means to my taste, and I was not 
sorry to say adieu to him. Various 
others came after this, with letters 
from the same quarter; they were 
all “ original thinkers,” and he only 
regretted he “‘could not make one of 
us in those delightful conversations 
he knew we were enjoying.” It is 
not enough to say that these people 
were distasteful—they were posi- 
tively odious to me. How I had 
been represented to them by my 
Staffordshire friend I know not; 
but they approached me at once on 
terms of easy intimacy; they made 
themselves at home, in the most atro- 
cicus acceptance of the word, and 
repaid me by “original thoughts” 
—that is, by the most extraordinary 
licence of opinion on every subject, 
and by excesses of language which 
I could only regard as outrage. 
Driven at last to the utmost limit 
of endurance, I wrote to my friend 
a very civil but determined note, 
assuring him that he had not taken 
a just measure of my tastes or 
habits in his late letters of presen- 
tation, and declaring for the future 
that I desired to assert my privilege 
to choose the persons of my ac- 
quaintance, and not incur the dou- 
ble disappointment which might, 
and did often, arise from wuncon- 
genial intimacies. I received the 
following reply :— 


“‘Sir,—I respectfully beg to re- 
turn the letter which was addressed 
by you to Mr. Thomas Lethbridge, 
and which a severe relapse renders 
him totally unable to appreciate or 
reply to. As his case is only mania, 
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I hope a few weeks’ care and treat- 
ment will restore him to compara- 
tive calm and intelligence. Mean- 
while, sir, I will take measures that 
you should not be further molested 
by the patients of this establish- 
ment, who. very frequently are with- 
drawn by their friends before the 
perfection of their cure, and while 
still labouring under many of the 
delusions which formed the ground 
of their admission. 
“7 am your respectful servant, 
““GeorrREY WHYATE, 
“ Directing Physician of St, Kitts, 
“ Staffordshire.” 


This accounted for the “ original 
thinkers” at once. 

Of my friend at St. Kitt’s I never 
heard more. Would that I could 
hope for as happy a release from my 
tiger; but too well I know nobody 
will shut him up. The cage that is 
to hold him has not yet been made. 

It is a sad and humiliating con- 
fession, but it is the simple truth. 
The civilisation that makes us wiser 
and richer and greater does not 
make us happier. Which of us does 
not look back with regret to the old 
days of the post, when, after the 
morning’s delivery, you knew you 
were free for the day, and at least 
had twenty-four hours before you 
could hear what steps Gammon and 
Gloss were taking against you, or 
what further evidence was forth- 
coming in that unpleasant suit in 
the Arches? The telegraph now 
may fall on you as you mount your 
horse. It may drop into your soup- 
plate at dinner. What security have 
you against evil tidings any hour of 
the day or night? Once you could 
hug yourself over a storm in the 
Channel, or a snow-drift on the Alps 
—that’s all gone! 

So, too, is it with regard to tigers. 
So long as they had to come round 
by the Cape, ‘one heard of their 
approach, and could calculate when 
they might be looked for. From 
the sailing of the ship at Calcutta 
to her being signalled in the Downs, 
there were three months to get out 
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of the way—to go down to South 
Wales or the Tyrol, or some other 
snug and safe retreat. Now, how- 
ever, there is no security. The 
creatures come overland, and with 
one bound they are at Aden and 
the next at Marseilles. Like the 
telegram, they come in upon your 
most unsuspecting moments. 

And there are people who want to 
shorten this transit, and @re ready 
to expend millions to diminish its 
time by a few hours! O rash 
speculators! have you never been 
torn by a tiger? O great capi- 
talists! have you never~been car- 
ried into that tope of mango-trees 
where I have been eaten any time 
these last twenty years, and may be 
eaten again to-day for anything I 
see to the contrary ? 

I have no courage to meet the 
commonest events of life. I have 
no pluck to go oyt for my daily walk, 
as I know “that tiger” is waiting 
for me round the corner. I am 
weary of existence, and yet I do 
not feel that as an honest man I 
can insure my life for the benefit of 
my family, as I know that the tiger 
destines me for his prey, and will 
finish me one day. 

If you have not courage to fight 
your tiger, why not fly from him ? 


I hear some one say—why not hide 
from him? And have I not? Is 
there a nook or corner of the globe 
I have not sought to take refuge 
in? Have I not gone to Mexico— 
to Jamaica—to the gold-diggings ? 
Have I not sought shelter amongst 
the Fenians in Irdland, and the 
Fans in Africa? It was but yes- 
terday my tiger caught me skulking 
in a six-pound house, and hunted me 
through a rotten borough. I read 
of “Protection”? in the Insolvent 
Court, and thought of going there ; 
but my friends tell me the place is 
infested with tigers, who mangle 
each other all day long. Forgive, 
then, O  much-compassionating 
Public, if these O’Dowderies I now 
give to the world show signs of a 
broken spirit, a timid heart, and 
a trembling hand—if I express 
myself with less than my usual 
courage—if I take a less hopeful 
view of what seems bright, and 
look but gloomier on the gloomy, 
bethink you how I have been maul- 
ed and mangled—how faint I feel 
from loss of blood, and what a 
wreck I am from all the suffering I 
have gone through. 

If I come alive out of the jun- 
gle, you shall hear from me next 
month, 
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Our readers will do us the jus- 
tice to remember that, adverse as 
the results of the general election 
seemed to be to the party to which 
it is our happiness to belong, we 
expressed neither alarm nor much 
regret at the circumstance. We 
had not been inattentive observers 
of what passed at the majority of 
the hustings throughout the coun- 
try. We saw gentlemen standing 
there who called themselves Liber- 
als, yet enunciated views as sound, 
because as constitutional, as our 
own; and though they were, in 
many instances, opposed unsuccess- 
fully by other gentlemen whom we 
considered to be better men than 
themselves, still the issues of the 
contest by no means broke our 
spirit. ‘‘All these,” we said to 
ourselves, “will prove, when the 
pinch comes, a great deal more 
Conservative than their professions 
indicate. They belong to that 
school of Liberalism of which Lord 
Palmerston is the head. They 
will certainly not go farther than 
he invites them in the direction of 
democracy at home; and abroad, 
they will help him to make the 
name of England respected.” It is 
not pretended that such reflections 
afforded to us ground of absolute 
self-congratulation. We had wished 
weil to every Tory who came for- 
ward to contest a seat, and lamented 
his defeat when he was defeated. 
But, after all, the ostensible loss to 
our own side proved less considera- 
able than many of us anticipated ; 
and we found comfort in the thought 
that things might have been worse, 
and that there was far more of a 
Conservative spirit stirring in the 
country than a few years ago could 
have been counted upon, though it 
preferred for its work the guidance 
of Lord Palmerston to that of Lord 
Derby. 

That which, during the recess, 
amounted to little more than a 
well-grounded hope, has hardened, 
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since Parliament met for the trans- 
action of business, into something 
like assurance. The death of Lord 
Palmerston and the first reconstruc- 
tion of his Cabinet went far to re- 
lease some members from the en- 
gagemenfs into which they had 
tacitly entered with themselves; 
and the changes which have since 
taken place, both in the personnel 
and.in the avowed policy of the 
Government, are working wonders 
upon others. Not that men are 
passing over singly or by shoals 
from the Ministerial to the Oppo- 
sition side of the lobby. When 
the House meets, the benches to 
the right of the Speaker’s chair are 
as well crowded as at the first; 
and we still see, sigting opposite to 
them, the 280 gentlemen, and no 
more, who took service under the 
banner of Conservatism. But the 
temper of the Liberal party, if party 
it now deserves to be called, has 
undergone a great change. They are 
falling off from one another, section 
from section ; and all the sections, 
more or less, look suspiciously at 
their ostensible leaders. No won- 
der. Never was a Ministry so lit- 
tle to be counted upon for prudent 
guidance amid difficulties and dan- 
gers ; never was there a Ministry 
which succeeded so entirely in 
shaking the confidence of its ad- 
herents. A good many causes have 
been at work to bring about this 
result; and it may more than 
amuse, it may instruct and en- 
lighten, some at least into whose 
hands this paper is likely to fall, 
if, before proceeding further, we 
briefly but correctly enunciate the 
most prominent among these causes. 

We must begin by stating, what 
no one will venture to deny, that 
Lord Russell himself is as little 
the object of personal devotion and 
respect to his followers as it is pos- 
sible for a nobleman in his exalted 
station to be. This is owing partly 
to constitutional temperament, and 
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partly to the effect of age upon a 
disposition not naturally genial or 
affectionate. Lord Russell was, 
even in early life, a great exclusive. 
He never mixed freely in society. 
He had no taste for exchanging 
ideas, far less jibes and jokes, except 
with a very minute fraction of the 
upper ten thousand. Affecting 
literary tastes, he saw little of lite- 
rary men, and never, when he did 
dispense to them his hospitalities, 
sent them away delighted with their 
entertainer. He was not a lady’s 
man—poor fellow! how could he 
be?—and he lost a great deal that 
is worth acquiring in consequence. 
In all these respects he presented 
through life a remarkable contrast 
to the statesman whose place he 
holds at the Treasury ; and grow- 
ing years only rendered the con- 
trast more striking. Now, more 
than ever, he lives with his own 
small set, and takes counsel only 
with the few in that set to whom 
personal ties bind him. It is said, 
but we can hardly credit the ru- 
mour, that his great authority 
for the state of public feeling at 
home is his son, Lord Amberley. 
Who may advise with him on ques- 
tions of foreign policy we cannot 
pretend to guess. For the most 
striking feature in the portrait we 
are sketching is that, chief as he is 
of an Administration avowedly Lib- 
eral, Lord Russell rarely confers 
even with the members of his own 
Government except officially. 

Lord Russell is, in consequence 
of all this, not personally popular 
with his colleagues. His man- 
ners are always cold, and his reti- 
cence is sometimes felt to be un- 
gracious. He is accused likewise 
of concocting his own schemes in 
his own study in Chesham Place, 
and insisting upon their adop- 
tion with little or no modification 
when he meets the other members 
of the Government in Cabinet coun- 
cil, If there has been any flirtation 
with Mr. Bright, as the world says 
there was, Lord Russell alone gets 
credit for it. It is certain that 
some of the most startling of the re- 


cent appointments to office are his 
exclusively. For Mr. Géschen’s first 
introduction to the Board of Trade 
Mr. Gladstone is mainly respon- 
sible. He wanted some one to help 
him in fitting in the details of the 
coming budget with the trade of 
the country, and believing in Mr. 
Géschen, he asked for and got him 
in Mr. Hutt’s place. But the sub- 
sequent and sudden advancement 
of the same gentleman to the Duchy, 
without consultation held as to the 
temper or wishes of the other Cabi- 
net Ministers, was Lord Russell’s 
act: it outraged all sense of pro- 
priety, and gave intense disgust. 
It was curious to hear the matter 
criticised, not only by the junior 
Ministers, who felt themselves to be 
superseded, and therefore slighted, 
but by Ministers already in high 
place, and especially by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. We doubt 
whether Mr. Gladstone will ever 
heartily forgive the offence, though 
he was selected to be the medium 
of communicating the fact, when 
accomplished, to his astonished and 
offended colleagues. This is not to 
be wondered at. Mr. Géschen may 
be, and we daresay is, all that his 
patron assumes him to be, both as 
a politician and a gentleman; but 
the head of an Administration in a 
free country, and especially in Eng- 
land, ought to recollect that he is 
only primus inter pares, and that he 
has no right whatever to bring into 
close personal contact with the 
members of that Administration 
any one man, of whom they are 
not perfectly satisfied that he is 
the sort of person with whom they 
would desire to act under all cir- 
cumstances. 

One word more by way of post- 
script to this little bit of official 
gossip, for such we acknowledge it 
to be. Lord Russell, having de- 
termined to bring the descendant 
of a not very long line of Prussian 
money-lenders into the Cabinet, did 
not care to run the risk of opposi- 
tion, by placing him where his 
services would be most valuable. 
His forte is said to be finance, 
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and an acquaintance with the prin- 
ciples of commerce. It is obvi- 
ous that the proper place for such 
&@ man was exactly that into which 
Mr. Gladstone first introduced him, 
whence, after some experience of 
his powers, it might have been easy, 
by proper management, to raise 
him to the presidency of the Board 
of Trade. But delays seemed to 
the Prime Minister to be impolitic ; 
and so, instead of negotiating with 
Mr. Milner Gibson to take the 
Duchy, and to make room for Mr. 
Géschen, he leaves the veteran 
Radical in a post for which he has 
never, as far as we know, shown 
any special qualification, and thrusts 
Mr. Géschen into the Duchy, where 
there is no scope whatever for his 
ability. Does the matter rest there ? 
Ohno. Mr. Géschen must do some- 
thing, and therefore, rather than 
leave him to his repose, the young 
Minister, overflowing with know- 
ledge, and eager to apply it to prac- 
tical purposes, is set to revise the 
salaries of the clerks in the Treasury, 
whether with a view to add to or 
diminish them we cannot pretend 
to say. Lord Russell is more 
sharply censured for all this by his 
own friends than by ours; and the 
great Liberal party, aware of a 
growing schism in the Cabinet, be- 
gin to count the days when the rot- 
ten fabric will fall to pieces—pro- 
bably of its own accord. 

A second ground of distrust 
among the majority, arises out of 
the contemplation of the changes 
which have taken place in the Gov- 
ernment since Mr. Géschen’s eleva- 
tion, and the anticipation of others 
understood to be impending. Per- 
sonally unpopular as he might be, 
Sir Charies Wood was admitted, by 
all who came in contact with him, 
to be a good man of business and 
an able administrator. Whether 
the principle on which he acted in 
the amalgamation of the two ar- 
mies was either very wise or en- 
tirely just, is a point open, perhaps, 
to discussion; but nobody can 
deny that he understood the real 
wants of India thoroughly, and that 
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the best interests of the millions 
of Hindoos and Mussulmans who 
owe allegiance to the Queen were 
in his hands carefully attached to, 
He has resigned his office—as his 
late colleagues assert, in conse- 
quence of the injury received by 
him in the hunting-field during the 
recess—according to a rumour, not, 
as it appears to us, destitute of 
foundation, because he is dissatis- 
fied with the policy of Reform to 
which they are committed, and for 
which he declines to become parti- 
ally responsible. It is not for us 
to determine which of these two 
surmises most merits public atten- 
tion. Probably there is truth in 
both of them; for his fall undoubt- 
edly prevented the exchange of offi- 
ces which had been proposed be- 
tween him and Lord de Grey two 
months ago; and his health was 
indifferent when he returned to his - 
room in the India office. On the 
other hand, it is generally under- 
stood that both he and Sir George 
Grey are in accord, on the Reform 
question, with their relative Earl 
Grey — whom, indeed, they have 
thus far represented in a Govern- 
ment which he himself never could 
be persuaded to join. Now, Earl 
Grey makes no secret of his abhor- 
rence of a scheme which goes only 
to lower the franchise, and in 
doing so, paves the way for con- 
tinued and successful agitation for 
something more. It is probable, 
therefore, that dislike to Mr. Bright’s 
plan, which Lord Russell is under- 
stood to have adopted and made 
his own, is at least as strong an in- 
fluencing motive with Sir Charles 
Wood as physical weakness, to 
withdraw at this critical moment 
from the Administration. And if 
there be any foundation for the re- 
port, that the example which he 
has set will shortly be followed by 
his relative at the Home Office, 
then we may rest assured, that not 
through the pressure of bodily ill- 
ness alone has Sir Charles ceased 
to be a Cabinet Minister. The 
Liberal party know all this just as 
well as we do, and they look with 
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increased distrust at the steady 
weeding-out of the old Whig and 
Peelite element from the Adminis- 
tration, because they exceedingly 
distrust both the tempers and prin- 
ciples of the public men whom 
Lord Russell brings in to supply 
the vacancy. 

The retirement of Sir Charles 
Wood carries Earl de Grey to the 
India Office; and the transfer to 
the India Office of Earl de Grey 
promotes the Marquess of Harting- 
ton from being Under-Secretary of 
State to be Secretary of State for 
War, with a seat in the Cabinet. 
The same contingency has brought 
Lord Dufferin, as Under-Secretary 
of State, to the War Office, and sent 
Mr. Stansfeld—the ejected from the 
Admiralty —to the India Office. 
Now, it is best on all occasions, but 
especially on such an occasion as 
this, to ascertain rather what the 
Liberals themselves think gqbout 
Ministerial arrangements, than to 
rely entirely upon our own judg- 
ment. The ‘Times’ and the ‘ Satur- 
day Review’—both professing to be 
supporters of what is called a libe- 
ral policy—have favoured the world 
with their sentiments on the changes 
just alluded to. They differ a lit- 
tle in detail, though, in the gross, 
they are perfectly in accord. The 
‘Times,’ speaking very lightly of 
Lord de Grey, appears to consider 
Lord Hartington’s advancement 
to the Cabinet as a wise step. 
“He has represented the War De- 
partment for three years most effec- 
tively in the House of Commons ; 
and, being conversant with the busi- 
ness of the Office, is not likely to 
get things into confusion, which a 
stranger suddenly thrust into a sit- 
uation of so much responsibility 
and labour might be apt to do.” 
“Besides, Lord Hartington has 
claims which could not, without 
injustice as well as impolicy, be set 
aside. He has served his appren- 
ticeship to high office; and both on 
that account, and by reason of his 
aristocratic connections, is in a po- 
sition which could not be overlook- 
ed.” Not so the ‘Saturday Review.’ 


It is offended by both appointments, 
and shall speak for itself. 

After eulogising Sir Charles Wood 
in his office at the expense of the 
same Sir Charles Wood-in the 
House of Commons, our able con- 
temporary observes— 


“And now Lord de Grey is to re- 
place him. Lord de Grey’s enemies 
say of him that he is afraid of the Duke 
of Cambridge; and Lord de Grey’s 
friends say of him that he is amiable 
and hard-working. There is not one 
qualification for his office which Lord 
de Grey possesses except that he is a 
Whig nobleman—that his antecedents 
encourage an expectation that he will 
come down regularly to his office, and 
that when he. gets there he will be 
pleasant to his subordinates. We can 
quite understand that they are to be 
congratulated, and that, after their 
long acquaintance with Sir Charles 
Wood, they may find a little civility 
very acceptable. But England and In- 
dia are not equally fortunate. In one 
respect, however, Lord de Grey may re- 
ally prove useful. There is an opening 
for a man of his stamp to discharge a 
function of the Indian Minister that has 
hitherto been neglected. There has hith- 
erto been no social head of Indian soci- 
ety in England. A distinguished colo- 
nist, if he comes to England, is welcomed 
at the Colonial Office and by the Colonial 
Minister. But Sir Charles Wood never 
had any civilities to offer to Indians, 
however distinguished. This is not as 
it should be. The chiefs of the Foreign 
Office, of the army and the navy, all con- 
sider it part of their duties to know some- 
thing of those who are most promising 
in their respective departments; and 
this recognition would be both welcome 
and useful to Indians. In this direction 
a field is open to Lord de Grey, who is 
hospitable, sociable, and pleasant, which 
seems closed to him in other directions.” 


The writer of this paragraph 
scarcely does justice to his subject, 
and has overlooked a fact which, 
in tracing the rise of a very small 
man, should never be forgotten. 
Earl de Grey, when Lord Goderich, 
and a member of the House of 
Commons, made himself conspicu- 
ous by the advocacy of Radical 
principles, including manhood suf- 
frage, and, unless we deceive our- 
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selves, vote by ballot. Now, Radi- 
calism in a young lord, the heir to 
two earldoms, and to an income of 
sixty or seventy thousand a-year, 
is a recommendation for place 
which no Liberal Government could 
overlook. Lord Palmerston made 
him first Under-Secretary, and then 
-Secretary of State for War, in the 
well-grounded expectation that office, 
and the enjoyment of high rank and 
large possessions, would soon tame 
down his Radicalism; and they did 
so. But the ability for which free 
speaking and freer voting had got him 
credit, was not forthcoming in the 
hour of need. He appropriated to 
himself, no doubt—and his friends 
believed him—whatevér merit was 
due to the organization of the Vol- 
unteer force, and the equipment and 
prompt despatch of troops to North 
America on the occasion of the Trent 
difficulty. But both he and they for- 
got to add that when the Volunteer 
movement began, Sidney Herbert 
was chief of the Department, —fail- 
ing in health, to be sure, and not 
what he once had been, but still a 
first-rate administrator ; and that, 
when the expedition to Nova Scotia 
and Canada sailed, Sir George Cor- 
newall Lewis had something to say 
to the arrangement. And, above all, 
they overlooked the fact, that an 
expedition worse organised, worse 
appointed, worse cared for, than 
that which, in- the dead of winter, 
took its course, by driblets, to 
Nova Scotia and even to the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence, never quitted 
the English shore. There was not 
one ship of war to guard and convoy 
the transports, which, singly or by 
pairs, put to sea. And one, at 
least, of the transports was sent 
off, in spite of a strong remon- 
strance from Sir S. Cunard, abso- 
lutely untrustworthy, having been 
condemned by the company from 
whom the Government bought her. 
Happily for England the North- 
ern States declined to accept our 
challenge. Their hands were too 
full in other directions, and they 
gave back their prisoners with- 
out, however, offering the slightest 
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apology to the flag which they had 
insulted. And so, a broken squad- 
ron, which a frigate or two might 
have captured or sunk in detail, got 
safe across the Atlantic; apd the 
young statesman who planned and 
carried the enterprise into execu- 
tion reaped his meed of praise, 
He has certainly lived upon it, if 
he has lived upon anything, ever 
since; for a more wretched state 
of things than now prevails, and 
has long prevailed, in the Depart- 
ment which he has just quitted, 
cannot well be conceived. Lord 
de Grey’s scheme for lessening the 
expenses of the War Office itself 
has increased them, ereating at the 
same time a large measure of dis- 
content among the employés. The 
army estimates are still enormous, 
though neither is our infantry sup- 
plied with an efficient firelock nor 
have the costly experiments for 
testing the power of guns against 
armour been brought to an issue 
at Shoeburyness. Meanwhile the 
mania for building, on a scale of 
unexampled extravagance, which 
first showed itself in Lord Her- 
bert’s day, and was by him too 
much encouraged, has gone on till, 
with our misplaced forts, gorgeous 
barracks and hospitals, we are 
making ourselves the laughing- 
stock of Europe, and exceedingly 
discomposing, perhaps demoralis- 
ing, our own soldiers. Why does 
not some economical member of 
Parliament who has knowledge of 
the art of war, and of what soldiers 
really require to make them com- 
fortable in sickness as well as in 
health, take the trouble to visit 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, the Isle 
of Wight, Netley, Hounslow, the 
Herbert hospital at Woolwich, and 
the line of coast which extends 
from the Bristol Channel to Wes- 
ton-super-Mare? He would see, 
first, forts beautifully constructed, 
which could offer to modern ar- 
tillery very little resistance ; some 
planted where no enemy can ever 
be expected to approach them; and 
all requiring, for their occupancy 
and defence, a force which this 
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country will never be able to fur- 
nish. And from the forts he would 
pass into hospitals so gorgeously ap- 
pointed—with their long corridors, 
their tesselated pavements, and 
their highly-polished stuccoed walls 
and gas-lamps, which cost, we are 
told, about £5 apiece—that the 
poor fellows who inhabit them 
scarcely know how to turn lest 
they should damage public pro- 
perty, to make good which, would 
place them under stoppages for 
years to come. Netley was, per- 
haps, a mistake, so far as position 
is concerned. It would have been 
better nearer London on many ac- 
counts ; but Netley, as a general 
hospital, was wanted, and we are 
glad to have it. But what posi- 
sible use there can be for that pile 
of building near Shooter’s Hill, 
which, being fitted to accommodate 
1000 patients, is occupied by 
something like 100 or 150, we 
defy the most ingenious of guess- 
ers to divine. The quarter of a 
million expended upon it seems 
to us just so much money thrown 
away. So, also, at Hounslow—the 
station of a single cavalry regiment, 
400 strong—we have hospital ac- 
commodation for a division, or at all 
events for a brigade, with all the ap- 
pliances which modern folly could 
suggest, in order to annoy some half- 
dozen young men, whom the process 
is supposed to refine and elevate. 
As to the New Barracks at Chelsea, 
besides that they are partially 
under water whenever the tide 
rises high, so perfect is the ventila- 
tion therein established, that in 
order to keep the men warm in 
their beds, an extra supply of blan- 
kets has been issued to them; and 
all this while our soldiers are dying 
by hundreds of neglect at Hong- 
Kong and Japan; the place chosen 
for their encampment on the main- 
land at the former station being an 
old Chinese burying-ground, from 
beneath which, after every heavy 
fall of rain, the skulls and thigh- 
bones of the dead crop up. 

Enough, however, of Lord de 
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Grey and his claim,to the confidence 
of the party of which he is disposed 
to be one of the leaders, Let us see 
next what the ‘Saturday Review’ 
says of the two noblemen whom 
his lordship’s transference to a post 
—the duties of which he has yet 
to learn—has benefited or affected : 

“That Lord Dufferin should be content 
to move from the India Office to the War 
Office must be satisfactory to those who 
have to devise and carry out Ministerial 
changes, but makes no difference to any 
one else. He is more than competent to 
discharge the duties of either office, and 
very few persons, except those in the of- 
fice itself, would know whether he was 
discharging them or not, But the ap- 
pointment of Lord Hartington to the 
post vacated by Lord de Grey, and the 
appointment of Mr. Stansfeld to the India 
Office, are events of considerable import- 
ance. Ina Liberal Ministry the great Whig 
families claim a certain number of seats, 
and to one of those seats Lord Harting- 
ton has pretensions that cannot be de- 
nied. No Duke has exerted himself to 
serve the Ministry in the elections with 
more success and even brilliancy than the 
Duke of Devonshire; and even Lord 
Hartington himself has shown an apti- 
tude for imbibing and retailing official in- 
formation that, on this head, leaves little 
to be desired. The English people would 
not like a Government composed only of 
Commoners ; and if they want a little de- 
coration stuck here and there over the 
Ministerial fabric, the Marquis of Hart- 
ington adds something of this ornamental 
character. It is a pity, perhaps, that 
where the pressure of tradition and roy- 
alty is so strong as it isin the manage- 
ment of the army, Parliament should not 
have a representative at the War Office 
whose character, experience, and ability 
would compel respect. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to turn from the ornamental to 
the useful, and to speak of the appoint- 
ment of Mr Stansfeld.” 

The ‘Saturday Review’ is, we 
think, needlessly severe on Lord 
Hartington. People say that he 
dislikes hard work, and they pro- 
bably say the truth. Everybody 
knows that he is fond of pleasure; 
and it would be strange if the 
heir of one of the richest duke- 
doms in the empire, being a hand- 
some man too, and full of animal 
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spirits, were not fond of pleasure. 
But his talents’ are of a higher 
order than his critic gives him 
credit for; they will certainly carry 
him through the brief interval in 
which it seems likely that he and 
his friends shall retain office. And, 
above all, the Whigs are satisfied 
with the arrangement, and that is 
something. But Mr. Stansfeld’s 
renewed connection with the Gov- 
ernment, as it is another sop to 
the extreme section of the party, 
so it is understood to have given 
little satisfaction to men of so- 
berer views. Lord Clarendon, in 
particular, cannot but feel that he 
has not been treated with much 
respect in the arrangement. And, 
lastly, who is there out of the cir- 
cle of the«Pope’s brass- band but 
sees, with feelings not fdr removed 
from shame, Mr. Monsell’s appoint- 
ment to office? Mr. Monsell is 
a Roman Catholic. For that we 
should not find fault with him, did 
he come of an old Roman Catholic 
family, where, for the most part, 
high honour and loyalty are con- 
spicuous. But, a recent convert, he 
moves heaven and earth to damage 
the Church from which he has 
just seceded, and is, strangely 
enough, rewarded for so doing by 
the author of the famous letter to 
the Bishop of Durham, and the 
wretched piece of legislation which 
ensued thereon. Now, whatever 
the Irish members may think of this 
appointment, we happen to know 
that a considerable proportion of 
the English and Scotch supporters 
of the Government disapprove of 
it; and such disapproval is cer- 
tainly not calculated to allay the 
sense of painful anxiety with which 
they contemplate the probable is- 
sues of the campaign on which they 
have entered. 

A third reason for that half- 
heartedness which shows itself so 
remarkably among the Liberal majo- 
rity is to be found in the very sorry 
figure which Ministers have already 
cut in both Houses of Parliament. 
The Queen’s Speech is admitted to 
be at once the fullest and feeblest 
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document which in modern times 
has been compiled for the use of 
Royalty. All who heard or read 
it came at once to the conclusion 
that it emanated from a body b 

no means at unity with itself; and 
that before the terms of the Speech 
could be settled, there must have 
been much discussion, perhaps not 
always very amiable in its tone, 
among the Ministers. It was im- 
possible on any other grounds to 
account for the little prominence 
given by a Reforming Administra- 
tion to the particular policy, on 
their power of going through with 
which they had staked their tenure 
of office. It seemed, indeed, as if 
the announcement of a coming Re- 
form Bill, after taking its place in 
the fore-front of the Royal mes- 
sage, had been shorn of its glory, 
and thrust back, mutilated and cur- 
tailed, behind every other state- 
ment, however intrinsically worth- 
less, which the critics of the original 
piece could agree to make. Ima- 
gine the disgust of Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Baines, after listening open- 
mouthed for some declaration such 
as they had been led to expect, 
and which they had forestalled to 
their constituencies, while the Lord 
Chancellor doled out to them ex- 
pressions of rejoicing at the ap- 
proaching marriage of the Princess 
Helena; of lament for the death of 
good old King Leopold ; of satisfac- 
tion that there was peace, and the 
prospect of its continuance in the 
East and in the West, in Europe, 
Asia, and America! .How these 
things must have chafed the two 
distinguished members, relieved a 
little though they were by an am- 
biguous reference to the outbreak 
in Jamaica, and a milk-and-water 
account of what had been and was 
intended to be done in the matter 
of the cattle plague! ‘ Surely,” 
they exclaimed, ‘ we shall hear 
something about Reform now.” 
Nothing of the sort. There were 
still the estimates to be attended 
to, Fenianism to be touched upon, 
something to be said about capital 
punishments, about the laws of 
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bankruptcy, about the system of 

ublic credit, and Parliamentary 
oaths. And then, and not till then, 
came the great announcement of the 
season. It would be a pity to give 
the Ministerial manifesto in any other 
words than their own; and so we 
transfer the precious paragraphs to 
these pages :-— 

“T have directed that information 
should be procured in reference to the 
rights of voting in the election of mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament for counties, 
cities, and boroughs. 

“When that information is complete, 
the attention of Parliament will be called 
to the result thus obtained, with a view 
to such improvements in the laws which 
regulate the rights of voting in the elec- 
tion of members of the EFouse of Com- 
mons as may tend to strengthen our free 
institutions, and conduce to the public 
welfare.” 

And this is positively all !—two 
short sentences ; one which informs 
Parliament that her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters have been seeking information ; 
the other which pronounces that 
when the information is complete 
Parliment shall be further communi- 
cated with, and further consulted in 
the matter. No wonder that the 
Liberals, one and all, moderates and 
extreme politicians alike, hung their 
heads, and retired from the House of 
Lords ‘‘ sadder, if not wiser and bet- 
ter men.” 

If the party was downcast by the 
tenor of the Speech itself, much 
more poignant was their chagrin 
and vexation at the turn which 
the debate took after an Address 
In reply to the Speech had been 
proposed and seconded. The very 
Seconder of that Address — we 
had almost said both the mover 
and the seconder — spoke as if 
they only half believed their own 
assertions. Lord Morley, in parti- 
cular, so expressed himself on the 
subject of the Jamaica insurrection 
as to leave little doubt regarding 
the light in which he views both 
the calamity itself and the measures 
adopted to retrieve it. But Lord 
Morley and the Duke of Rutland 
and Lord Winchelsea, sharp as his 
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rebukes were, did nothing to damage 
the Government, against which his 
remarks were directed, in comparison 
with Lord Derby, and, let us add, 
Earl Grey. The noble Lord who 
spoke first attacked and exposed the 
disgraceful supineness of Ministers in 
their dealings with the cattle plague. 
There might have been some excuse 
for them while as yet the evil was 
fresh. Wiser heads than theirs had 
been puzzled by it, and so might they. 
But that they should have shrunk 
from the responsibility of doing in 
England what public opinion com- 
pelled them to do in Ireland and in 
the west of Scotland, after their own 
Commission had reported, and the 
evidence of such men as Professor 
Simonds came into their hands—that 
was a subject not only of just indig- 
nation, but of astonishment, to all 
who reflected upon it. Therefore from 
both sides of the House—from their 
habitual supporters as well as from 
the Opposition—came complaints and 
remonstrances which threw poor Lord 
Granville quite off his balance, and 
caused him to do what men generally 
do under similar circumstances — a 
good deal to commit himself. He pro- 
tested that till they had received the 
report of the Commission the Govern- 
ment were in advance of public opin- 
ion; and. that if, after receiving it, 
they lagged behind public opinion, 
the circumstance was little to be won- 
dered at, seeing that public opinion 
was so much divided against itself. 
Hence they did one thing to-day and 
another thing to-morrow; issued Or- 
ders in Council which contradicted 
one another—which were either mis- 
understood and so disobeyed, or un- 
derstood perfectly yet evaded with 
impunity. One thing, however, he 
made very clear—that, with a well- 
digested repert before them, the Min- 
isters, instead of acting, applied hither 
and thither for advice; and that up 
to the meeting of Parliament, or, at 
the most, a few days before it met, 
they had absolutely not made up their 
minds as to the course which they 
should pursue—whether by legisla- 
tion or a persistence in measures 
which, according to their own ac- 
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knowledgment, had led to no satis- 
factory results. 

It was bad enough to be badgered 
and driven to equivocate on one sub- 
ject—it was a thousand times worse 
when Lord Derby, taking a wider 
view of his duty, discussed and dealt 
with the more prominent clauses in 
the Speech itself, one by one. His 
exposure of the base conduct of Gov- 
ernment towards Governor Eyre was 
withering. He took up, we were 
glad to see, the same line of argu- 
ment which was applied to the ques- 
tion in our February number; and 
quoted that remarkable speech of 
Lord Palmerston to which we were, 
we believe, the first, at the juncture, 
to draw public attention. But it was 
when he passed from that part of his 
subject, and ceased to scarify Lord 
Granville, that the great leader of the 
Conservative party put forth his 
strength. How telling, because how 
just, is his exposure of Ministerial 
feebleness in every stage of its con- 
test, or professed contest, with Feni- 
anism! How well-merited the re- 
buke that followed! and from which, 
by the way, Lord Russell, in at- 
tempting a reply, was glad to turn 
aside altogether. 


“My noble friend behind me has told 
your lordships, with great truth, that in 
1859 the Government, of which I had 
then the honour to be the head, succeed- 
ed in convicting one prisoner on a charge 
of treason felony, and in establishing be- 
yond a doubt the existence of a treason- 
able conspiracy in Ireland, and I may add 
that that excellent judge, Baron Greene, 
in passing sentence of ten years’ penal 
servitude on the person who had been 
convicted, informed him that had not the 
Crown taken a merciful view of the case 
his duty would be to pass upon him sen- 
tence of death, inasmuch as his offence ab- 
solutely amounted to treason itself. There 
were, too, several other prisoners at the 
same time against whom indictments had 
been found, but it was thought expedi- 
ent by the Crown to postpone the con- 
sideration of those indictments until the 
following assizes. The question was ac- 
cordingly brought before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench as to whether the prison- 
er should be admitted to bail. No rule 


was, however, made on the subject, inas- 
much as the Court was equally divided ; 
but the judges who were in favour of ad. 
mitting the prisoners to bail just as 
strongly condemned the offence with 
which they were charged, and as fully ad- 
mitted the clearness of the case against 
them, as those who took a contrary view 
upon the point immediately at issue. Well, 
what afterwards happened ? The Govern- 


ment went out of office between the time | 


of which I am speaking and the next 
assizes, and the first act of the new 
Government was to discharge every one 
of those indicted traitors on the simple 
condition that they should come up for 
judgment when called upon to do so, 
Nor was this all, The Crown entered 
into a bargain with the prisoners who 
pleaded guilty not only that they should 
not be visited with the consequences of 
their crime, but that the prisoner who 
had been actually convicted and sen- 
tenced to ten years’ penal servitude 
should be released; and he was re- 
leased without even application hay- 
ing been made to the judge who tried 
him to ascertain whether there were any 
circumstances which in his opinion would 
justify his pardon. (Hear, hear.) Well, 
my lords, and who are the persons who 
were thus dealt with? Why, the very 
same who were brought up again for the 
same crime within the last few months, 
and who were from 1859 to 1865 allowed 
to mature their traitorous designs both 
at home and in America, (Hear, hear.) 
There is, again, the notorious Mr. Ste 
phens, who was associated with Mr. 
Smith O’Brien in that foolish and paltry 
attempt at revolt in 1848, and who has 
ever since been carrying on the game of 
treason. This gentleman was in 1848 
a principal agent ; but, acting upon that 
instinct of self-preservation which seems 
never to have forsaken him, he left his 
comrades in the lurch and went abroad. 
He afterwards, however, returned to 
Ireland at the peril of being indicted 
for high treason. Then there is the 
notorious offender called Donovan, who 
has remained in Ireland plotting trea- 
son from 1863 to 1865, and who, as the 
registered proprietor of the ‘Irish Peo- 
ple,’ circulated under the nose of the 
Castle 8000 copies per week of a paper 
containing articles so detestably trea- 
sonable, that Justice Keogh, in sentenc- 
ing one of the prisoners brought before 
the late Commission, requested the re- 
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rters not to take any notice of the ex- 
tracts from that paper read in his defence. 
There were, I believe, no less than 40 
copies of the ‘Trish People’ which were 
relied upon as overt acts of conspiracy ; 
yet, though its circulation extended from 
1863 to 1865, it was not until after the 
late general election that a single step 
was taken to prosecute the traitors by 
whom it was conducted. (Hear, hear.) 
For the entire space of two years, this man 
Donovan—who had been conditionally 
pardoned by the Crown, and who might 
at any moment have been called up for 
judgment ona charge of treason felony— 
was allowed unchecked, and with a full 
knowledge of the circumstances on the 
part of the Government—for during the 
whole time their spy was in his office— 
to go on disseminating treason, so that 
the credulous and but too easily deceived 
people of Ireland were led to believe that 
they were not sincere in their desire to 
suppress the conspiracy. (Hear, hear.) 
I do not say this to throw blame on the 
Government of that day. The prime 
offender was the right hon. gentleman 
who. is now Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, who does not appear to be much 
more successful in that post than he was 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland.” (A laugh.) 

Having thus disposed of the Min- 
isterial reference to Fenianism, Lord 
Derby proceeded to comment on the 
sentences in the Queen’s Speech which 
made Reform in Parliament their 
subject; and, happy as he generally 
is in skirmishes of the sort, he never, 
certainly, acquitted chimself with 
greater wit, dexterity, and wisdom 
than on the present occasion. The 
extract which we are about to take 
from the ‘Times’ report is a long 
one, but our readers, we suspect, 
would scarcely thank us if we made 
any effort to abridge it. 

“My lords, in dealing with the single 
topic of the Speech from the Throne 
which it now remains for me to notice, I 
am not about to follow the example set 
by the noble lord on the cross bench, and 
to presume to offer any advice to her 
Majesty’s Government as to what course 
they should pursue. The question of 
Reform is one on which they will judge 
for themselves, and will bring forward 
at the proper moment and on their own 
responsibility such a measure as they 
may think it desirable to propose. But, 
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observing that this question of Reform 
appears in the very last paragraph in the 
Speech, I must venture to call to the re- 
collection of the noble earl (Russell) what 
took place seven years ago, on the 3d of 
February 1859. On that occasion it did 
so happen that Reform was the subject of 
the last paragraph in a Queen’s Speech 
of about half the length of the present 
one, and in reference to that circumstance 
Lord Palmerston, with good-humoured 
badinage, held this language :— 

“¢Tt is not an unusual practice to re- 
serve the best and most important things 
for the last, and accordingly her Majesty’s 
Government, after having kept the House 
and the public on the tenter-hooks of ex- 
pectation through many long preceding 
paragraphs, at last come to the topic 
which is at present most exciting the 
attention of the public—namely, the sub- 
ject of Parliamentary Reform, I take 
the last paragraph in the Speech to mean 
that her Majesty’s Government have a 
bill prepared upon that subject, and that 
it is their intention, without the least de- 
lay, to lay it on the table of the House, 
in order that the House and the public 
may have an opportunity of considering 
its provisions, I think that is a proper 
course for them to pursue, and quite con- 
sistent with the usual course of procedure.’ 

“‘ My right hon. friend the then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Disraeli) had 
the satisfaction of informing the noble 
lord and the House that we had that bill 
in readiness, that we were prepared to lay 
it on the table at a very early period, and 
that there was only one subject which 
pressed for more immediate consideration 
before it—namely, the large augmenta- 
tion of the navy which was then in pro- 
gress. But then the noble earl opposite 
was not satisfied, and he sought rather to 
improve upon his leader’s liveliness on 
that occasion. He accordingly delivered 
himself of the witticism which I am about 
to submit for your lordships’ considera- 
tion. (A laugh.) He said:— 

“¢Sir, there is another subject which 
the right hon. gentleman touched upon 
somewhat tenderly, and which appeared 
just at the end of the Speech from the 
throne. (This was the gravamen of the 
charge against us.) It certainly appears 
to me as if her Majesty's Ministers had 
gone through all the topics upon which 
they thought Parliament would expect 
to be addressed, and that then some 
member of the Cabinet said, ‘Is there 
nothing forgotten? We have not left 
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out Mexico, have we? No, there it is. 
There is also a passage about China and 
Japan. I cannot think of anything that 
is omitted.” But at last some ingenious 
member of the Cabinet said, ‘‘ There is 
one subject forgotten—there is the Re- 
form of Parliament ; we must put that in.”” 

“‘(Laughter.) Now, my lords, all this 
was founded on the circumstance of Re- 
form being the last paragraph in her 
Majesty’s Speech, and that occurring on 
the 3d of February, our bill was laid on 
the table on the 28th of the same month, 
and was then ready for discussion, we 
having gone through the question with 
regard to the navy. But the noble earl 
said, with his usual humour :—‘ The right 
hon. gentleman Mr. Disraeli, 

“Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 

And often took leave, but seemed loath to 

depart.”’’ 

(Laughter.) But earlier in his remarks 
the noble earl said:—‘The right hon. 
gentleman seemed as unwilling to touch 
on that subject (Reform) here as the 
Cabinet were in putting it into the 
Speech. Heaven knows how it has fal- 
len into their charge!’ (A_ laugh.) 
Well, be that as it may, we know at 
least how it was taken out of what a 
member of the other House the other 
day, with great courtesy of expression, 
called our ‘dirty and unhallowed fin- 
gers.’ (Laughter.) Our predecessors had 
on more than four separate occasions 
pledged the faith of the Crown that 
such a measure should be submitted to 
Parliament; and because, in endeavour- 
ing to carry that pledge into effect, they 
had so completely bungled and mis- 
managed the whole question that they 
could come to no conclusion at all, that 
they left everything in confusion, and 
the whole country in an agitation on 
the subject of Reform, we sought to 
put an end to that state of things by a 
fair, an honest, and a conscientiously- 
framed measure, proposed with an ear- 
nest intention to fulfil the solemn and 
repeated declarations made from the 
Throne. (Hear, hear.) How that bill 
was encountered, defeated, and got rid 
of, perhaps the noble lord has forgotten. 
(A laugh.) But in those remarks of his 
in 1859 which I-have been quoting, the 
noble lord, addressing the House of 
Commons, went on to say :— 

“¢*T do not see that there is any sub- 
ject which the Government intend to 
bring forward that will furnish them 
with any excuse for delay in this mat- 
ter. . . . Ifthey have made up their 


minds to introduce a Reform Bill, let 
them lay it on the table. (Laughter and 
cheers.) I will give no opinion on a mea- 
sure of that kind until I see what it pro. 
poses to do. There is every dis- 
position in this House to wait their time; 
but they must not be putting off the sub- 
ject. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) My 
hon. friend behind me (Mr. Bright,) Iam 
afraid, will hardly be able to restrain his 
impatience. (Laughter.) They have 
given a pledge in this matter, and they 
are bound to perform it.’ 


“That was the language of the noble 
earl in 1859, with reckless haste calling 
for the introduction of a finished Reform 
Bill ready for discussion by Parliament, 
One little month was too much to give 
after the opening of the session. It 
was the bounden duty, so he urged, of 
the Government to have their scheme 
ready, and, having it ready, to lay it be- 
fore the Legislature at once. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, the noble earl is now at the 
head of the Government, and I do not 
gather that they have their measure 
ready. I infer from this Speech that 
they have not yet made up their minds 
what their measure should be. If the 
fact be otherwise, they certainly have 
done themselves great injustice, because 
they say that inquiries are now going 
forward ‘with reference to the rights of 
voting in the election of members to serve 
in Parliament,’ and that, ‘when that in- 
formation is complete, the attention of 
Parliament will be called to the result 
thus obtained,’ &c. Now, my lords, the 
Government are proceeding either with- 
out information, or with the intention of 
making the information they may procure 
square with their foregone conclusions, or, 
again, they may be gifted with a superhu- 
man prescience which enables them to 
know infallibly beforehand what will be 
the precise result of these inquiries; 
whereas we poor ordinary mortals must 
be content to wait until all those promised 
statistics are laid before us which are to 
prove the wonderful skill and dexterity 
of the Government in framing a measure 
in anticipation of the information on 
which it is to be founded. (Cheers and 
laughter.) Well, my lords, imitating the 
wise caution of the noble earl, I will 
express no opinion upon that measure 
until I have seen it. (Hear, hear, 
and a laugh.) I hope it will be such a 
measure as I shall be able to support 
—that it will be a reasonable and satis- 
factory settlement of this grave and 
important question, which I believe it 
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is desirable to settle, and settle once for 
all, (Cheers.) And I promise the noble 
earl another thing—that his bill shall 
have fair play ; that it shall not be thrust 
aside by any underhand methods; that 
there shall be no factious movement or 
combinations against it on the part of 
those who can combine for nothing else 
(cheers) ; that it shall be dealt with on 
its merits; that if we can approve of it 
we shall give it our cordial support ; but 
that, on the other hand, if we disapprove 
of it, and think it is imperfect, inade- 
quate, or dangerous, and, above all, if 
we think it one leading to future agita- 
tions within a brief period of a perilous 
character, then, with whatever means we 
may possess, we shall do our best to throw 
it out by fair debate and honourable op- 
position. (Loud cheers.) ” 

The debate in the Lords, damag- 
ing as it was, could only be read 
the morning after it occurred by 
the great bulk of the Liberal sup- 
porters of the Government in the 
House of Commons. They had, 
however, an opportunity of judging 
for themselves how it fared with 
their chiefs in the lower chamber, 
and it told upon them. Mr. Glad- 
stone, the new leader of the House, 
crept into his place almost unno- 
ticed. No cheer greeted him as he 
walked up the lobby, and no one 
spoke to him after he had taken 
his seat, except Mr. Hardy, whom, 
with apparent courtesy, he step- 
ped across the lobby to salute. The 
debate then began—if debate a 
discussion deserves to be called, 
which, passing by every other topic 
in the Queen’s Speech, fastened at 
oncé upon the cattle plague. Even 
on that topic, however, the utmost 
forbearance was manifested for a 
while. Scarcely an allusion was 
made to the supineness of Minis- 
ters in days gone by, while speaker 
after speaker expressed his opinion 
as to the course which it behoved 
Parliament to adopt against the 
future. In an evil hour for him- 
self and for his colleagues, Mr. 
Thomas Baring rose to defend his 
chief, and the Home Office over 
which he presides, from charges of 
neglect of duty which might be 
implied but were certainly not ex- 


pressed. Immediately the tone of 
the debate became changed. Speak- 
er after speaker censured and con- 
demned, where previously they had 
been content to insinuate only dis- 
trust; and Sir George Grey him- 
self made matters .worse, by pro- 
fessing adherence to the general 
view of the case, on which he had 
acted from the outset. The results 


-were, that though the bill which he 


promised was not rejected by an 
impatient House, he was given’ to 
understand, in rather unmistak- 
able terms, that the country would 
no longer be satisfied with half 
measures. Nor will it be, nor has 
the House been satisfied since Sir 
George brought in his bill—bearing 
upon the face of it marks of haste in 
the composition—which, leaving al- 
most as wide a discretion as ever to 
“local authorities,” fixed the meas- 
ure of compensation to sufferers 
from the disease at two-thirds of 
the value of the beast slain. So 
far as the matter of compensation 
went, the bill met with a favour- 
able reception. But the proposal 
to act through local authorities was 
strongly objected to, as was the 
sanction given to a continuance of 
the railway traffic in live stock. 
The results were, that without ab- 
solutely rejecting the Ministerial 
measure, the House gave leave to a 
private member to introduce a bill 
of his own, which bill has gone 
forward pari passu:with that of the 
Home Secretary, through all the 
preliminary readings, and into Com- 
mittee. We venture to say that 
such a state of things was never 
heard of before in any country, the 
supreme authority over which is 
vested in a Parliament. If her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers be incompetent to 
devise a scheme of legislation so 
eminently touching the very essence 
of government as this undertakes 
to do, they are unfit to preside 
over the destinies of the empire. 
If they be so conscious of their own 
deficiencies as to make way willing] 
for proposals emanating from a pri- 
vate source, the sooner the House 
of Commons gives them a hint to 
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retire the better. But will a 
hint suffice? We suspect not. 
In the only division which took 
place in Committee, that of Thurs- 
day the 15th of February—when 
it was proposed to leave rail- 
ways free to convey beasts to 
certain great borough markets— 
Ministers were beaten by a majo- 
rity of eighty; while clause after 
clause in their bill has either been 
dropped or postponed, for the 
avowed purpose of replacing it by 
something better, which the coun- 
try will owe to the sagacity of Mr. 
Hunt and his adherents. 

The display of feebleness through- 
out the whole of these proceedings 
was mortifying to the whole Libe- 
ral party. It placed the authori- 
ties in a very unenviable position, 
and annoyed more than it surprised 
their supporters. It remained for 
Mr. Gladstone to give the coup-de- 
grace to whatever measure of re- 
spect still survived for the occu- 
pants of the Treasury benches. Sir 


George Grey himself, it will be re- 
membered, proposed, and his bill 


affirmed, that compensation should 
be made for the loss of every beast 
slaughtered by order of the autho- 
rities, at the rate of two-thirds of 
the estimated value of the animal, 
subject to the condition that the 
amount paid should in no case ex- 
ceed £20. Mr. Bright, supported by 
Mr. John Mill, objected entirely to 
the doctrine of compensation. The 
agriculturist is, according to these 
great authorities, as much a trader 
as the cotton-spinner and the ship- 
owner. He must, therefore, be sub- 
ject, just as they are, to the common 
incidents of trade, bearing his own 
losses just as he monopolises his 
own gains, without seeking to share 
one or the other with the nation. 
Of course he must; and for losses 
sustained in fair traffic, or through 
the ordinary risks of bad seasons or 
blight, neither he nor those who 
now plead for him would think of 
asking to be compensated. But 
when Parliament enacts a law, to 
erable an officer of Government 
to go into the farmer’s yard and 
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slaughter any beast which may ap- 
pear to him to be diseased, or even 
threatened with disease, surely it 
is not too much to require that the 
country which thus, for public pur- 
poses, makes away with the farm- 
er’s property, shall pay him a fair 
proportion, at least, of the value of 
the property thus taken from him. 
As was well observed by Mr. Lowe 
and others—the Government, when 
it requires a site for a fort, and a 
private company which Parliament 
authorises to construct a railway 
in any district, equally pay for 
the land and houses which the 
proprietors are compelled to hand 
over to them. What greater right 
has Parliament to order the farmer’s 
cattle to be killed, than that Mr. 
Brown’s or Mr. Bailey’s house and 
garden shall be seized, without 
making good to them the loss which 
they sustain, not voluntarily, nor 
accidentally, but by compulsion ? 
That part of the argument would 
not hold water for a moment; so 
Mr. Gladstone was constrained, 
though much against his will, to 
pronounce in favour of the doc- 
trine of compensation. He took 
care, however, to qualify his assent 
to a proposition so little agreeable 
to members whom he could ill 
afford to offend, by introducing an 
important change into the measure 
already before the house. He pro- 
posed that, instead of two-thirds, 
one-half only of the estimated value 
of the slaughtered animal should 
be awarded to the farmer; ,and 
amid the undisguised scorn of seme, 
and the avowed regret of others on 
his own side of the House, he car- 
ried his amendment through the 
generous forbearance of the Oppo- 
sition. 

Weak on this point, the Ministers 
were even more feeble on another. 
They could not make up their minds 
as to the source whence the com- 
pensation was to come, except that 
they were determined, if possible, 
to keep the Consolidated Fund free 
from supplying it. Touch that and 
you compel the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to stay his noble course 
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of financial reform ; and so long as 
he is able to show that taxation is 
diminished, and “the springs of in- 
dustry more and more loosened,” 
Mr. Gladstone does not care what 
great interests, or what classes of 
the community, shall suffer. It 
was seriousiy proposed, therefore, 
to raise the necessary funds partly 
from county rates and partly from a 
poll-tax on cattle; in other words, 
to make the growers of stock pay 
for the loss of their own property, 
and the burthen to fall with the 
greatest weight on those particular 
districts which had suffered most 
from the cattle disease. This was 
drawing too much on the forbear- 
ance of the House of Commons. 
It might suit, and was intended to 
suit, the views of the members for 
Birmingham and the great boroughs 
in the north; but it revolted that 
sense of fair-play of which no Eng- 
lish gentleman can entirely divest 
himself. The calamity which has 
come upon us is a national calamity. 
The nation, and not a particular sec- 
tion of the nation, is interested in 
getting rid of it with as little delay 
as possible ; and seeing that all par- 
ties are agreed in this, that you can- 
not hope to get rid of the calamity 
except by dealing in a liberal spirit 
with those who are its first victims, 
nothing seems more just than that 
the nation at large should supply the 
means of so doing. For ourselves, 
we never entertained any other 
thought than that the expense of 
stamping out a disease which seems 
to defy curative measures should be 
defrayed out of the general taxation 
of the country. But if the country 
gentlemen and farmers of England be 
willing to carry the heavier end of 
the load, we shall certainly not ob- 
ject. Let county rates be tried, then, 
as far as they will go, including all 
towns, large and small — whether 
they be municipal towns or otherwise 
—in the assessment. But when the 
rates fail, or are felt to press too se- 
verely upon the payers (which, if the 
plague continue, they are sure before 
long to do), then let the Government 
supply the deficiency by assigning a 
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just portion of the general taxation 
of the country towards the attain- 
ment of an end so entirely and con- 
fessedly national. These are our 
views of the case, and we’ believe 
that we entertain them in common 
with all the more thoughtful and ex- 
perienced statesmen in both Houses. 
The country gentlemen and farmers 
of England are not, however, dis- 
posed to press what may be repre- 
sented as their own case too strong- 
ly upon other classes ; and a sort of 
compromise has, in consequence, been 
arrived at, which leaves, for the 
present, corporate towns containing 
a population of 10,000 and upwards 
to levy their own rates and provide 
for their own losses. 

Of the effect of this hesitation and 
manifest self-distrust upon the party 
which the Government is supposed 
to lead, our readers may judge from 
the following extracts, which we take 
at random from newspapers, neither 
of which desires to see, at this mo- 
ment, any change in the personnel 
of the Government. 

The ‘ Times’ of Feb. 8 says :-— 


“Tn the representations of the country 
gentlemen on Tuesday evening was to be 
traced scarcely a vestige of party spirit. 
They felt too much their present difficul- 
ty to turn it to any political account. 
They wish, we doubt not, the continu- 
ance of the present Government in office, 
if for no other or better reason, for the 
sake of avoiding an interregnum, during 
which no legislation can take place and 
no regulations can be made, but during 
which the Plague will not intermit for a 
moment its steady and destructive pro- 
gress. But if they were once persuaded 
that the only way to really efficient meas- 
ures lies through a change of Govern- 
ment, we cannot doubt that the excite- 
ment and energy which now flow in one 
stream would speedily be turned into an- 
other; and if the Administration will 
not do all in its power to destroy the 
Rinderpest, the Rinderpest will be found 
a very serious obstacle to the stability of 
the Administration.” 

This was written before the cattle- 
plague debate came on—while as yet 
Ministers adhered, or seemed to ad- 
here, to their original dull cry of in- 
difference, The following is the judg. 
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ment of the ‘ Star’ after the Ministe- 
rial bill passed the House of Com- 
mons, and while it was yet under 
consideration by the Lords :— 


“A Government in a panic is not an ed- 
ifying spectacle or a beneficent agency. 
But a Government consenting to act as 
if in a panic, while all the time in posses- 
ston of its right senses, is perhaps still 
less edifying, and is hardly more benefi- 
cent. Such is the position in which the 
Ministers seem at present constrained to 
place themselves in relation to the cattle 
plague. They do not appear to have 
really lost their senses, Mr. Gladstone 
and Sir George Grey talk coolly and 
soberly on the subject, and are evidently 
quite able to view all sides of it deliber- 
ately ; but when they come to action, 
they allow themselves to show like the 
dumb driven cattle whom the poet con- 
trasts with heroes in the strife. They 
have consented to hurry through the 
House of Commons a bill which involves 
principles hitherto unknown to English 
law and practice, without allowing the 
great bulk of the community time even 
to know what it is all about. Last night 
they allowed Mr. Lowe and his new allies 
to drive them to imposing the whole 
burden of the compensation to cattle- 
owners upon the public rates of the 
country. On Thursday night some of 
the Conservative members complained of 
being taken by surprise, when the Go- 
vernment was, for very shame’s sake, 
compelled to moderate the scale of com- 
pensation in deference to the convincing 
illustrations of Mr. Bright, and the inex- 
orable logic of Mr. Mill. But who, we 
beg to ask, are the parties really taken 
by surprise in the whole matter? Surely 
the entire body of consumers through- 
out the country. We venture to say 
that if the consumers were at all homo- 
geneous, to adopt a favourite word of 
Mr. Disraeli’s, in their political composi- 
tion, it would have been utterly impos- 
sible to pass so extraordinary and unjus- 
tifiable a compensation clause as that 
which has just been adopted.” 


Not less severe, though starting 
from an opposite point of view, are 
the strictures of the ‘ Times ’—scarce- 
ly so much on the measure which the 
Government has carried, as on their 
imbecility in the management of it :— 


“The Bill of the Government on cat- 
tle disease has had to struggle with more 


than ordinary difficulties. Among the 
principal of these may be counted the 
conduct of the Government itself. On 
a subject so new, so complicated, and so 
momentous, the House naturally looks for 
guidance to the Ministers of the Crown, 
is disposed to restrict itself as much as 
possible to suggestion and remonstrance, 
and rather to yield to what it does not 
exactly approve than to substitute its 
own impressions for those of men in of- 
fice and authority. Unfortunately, the 
conduct of the Government with regard 
to the whole subject had made this wise 
and moderate course impracticable. The 
opinions which are to guide others may, 
at the least, be expected to guide those 
who entertain them; and it is, unfortu- 
nately, impossible to say in this matter 
that Government has been guided by any 
definite set of opinions. Their views 
have been notoriously in a transition 
state for some weeks, and it is only by 
slow degrees that they have arrived even 
at the point at which those opinions are, 
so to say, stereotyped by being embodied 
in a Bill. They had come to pretty clear 
views on the subject of slaughter and 
compensation, but they were still unwill- 
ing to admit the overwhelming import- 
ance of that prevention of traffic to 
which all other measures, how stringent 
soever, are only subordinate and auxil- 
iary. The importance attached to the 
prevention of traffic is fairly enough 
measured by the estimate formed of the 
true nature and magnitude of the evil 
to be met; and we doubt if, up to the 
present time, the Home Secretary can 
be said to have fully realised the deadly 
prowess of the foe with which he has to 
deal. Hence, while calling on the coun- 
try for a heavy sacrifice, first in the de 
struction of large numbers of cattle not 
actually struck with sickness, and next 
in the levying of a rate to pay for their 
loss, the Government still adhered to 
the plan of leaving the most important 
matter of all, the prevention of move- 
ment, to the varying and often incon- 
sistent views of quarter-sessions and 
municipal councils. It never seems to 
have occurred to them that the country 
has a right to demand, in exchange for 
the heavy losses to which it is required 
to submit, that nothing should be left 
undone which may tend in any degree 
to lessen the amount and eradicate the 
cause of those losses, The multifarious 
system is justified as a sacrifice to local 
convenience—that is, a measure 18 
brought in to remedy a great evil, and 
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then frittered away for the purpose of 
obviating the lesser evils which are in- 
cidental to its very principle, and of 
adapting a rule which hard necessity 
alone can justify to the convenience of 
every borough and every district.” 


Such is the state to which public 
feeling has been brought by the 
feebleness and indecision of the 
Government, both before and after 
Parliament met, when suddenly, in 
the very climax of the discussion of 
the Cattle-plague Bill, and before 
any reference could be made to the 
great subject of Parliamentary re- 
form, Lord Russell in one House, 
and Sir George Grey in the other, 
came down with a declaration that 
their Irish policy had _ entirely 
broken down, and that the only 
hope of averting an armed out- 
break in that portion of the king- 
dom was to suspend at once the 
Habeas Corpus Act. The an- 
nouncement, though it took most 
of those who listened to it by sur- 
prise, was received with scarcely 
a sign or mark of disapprobation. 
The Lords gave to the Government 
the powers for which they applied, 
without one dissentient voice; and 
in the Commons only eight mem- 
bers, all of them Irish members 
and nominees of the priests, spoke 
and voted against the measure; 
which passed its third reading in 
both Houses on Saturday the 17th 
ult, and by one o’clock in the 
morning of Sunday the 18th, be- 
came the law of the land. Now, 
we are not going to say one word 
against this prompt and decisive 
line of action. It is the only evi- 
dence which the Russell Cabinet 
has afforded of decision upon any 
subject, and of courage to do rather 
than to talk when an emergency 
shall arise. But the question nat- 
urally presents itself to our minds, 
Why was this stroke, if necessary 
—and we presume that it is neces- 
sary—deferred so long? And how 
came the Government, possessing 
the knowledge which it is shown that 
it did possess, to employ language 
in the Queen’s Speech so entirely 
at variance with its own settled 
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purposes? Sir George Grey, in lay- 
ing his case before the House of 
Commons, stated, that so long ago 
as the 2ist of January the Lord- 
Lieutenant wrote to say that he 
had little hope of being able to 
preserve the peace of the country 
even by the display of an_over- 
whelming military force. ‘We see 
no remedy for this” (such was 
Lord Wodehouse’s language) “ but 
the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act.” At this time, too, it was 
known that “the most dangerous 
feature in the present movement is 
the attempt to seduce the troops.” 
Even their own recently-appointed 
Chief-Secretary for Ireland pressed 
upon them vigorous proceedings, in 
terms which, we doubt not, his 
knowledge of the state of the coun- 
try fully justified. “It is remark- 
able,” he says, “that our reports 
show that the Fenian leaders are 
saying that there is no time to lose, 
as, if they delay, the Act will be 
suspended. I trust that the Cabinet 
will not think me an alarmist. I 
have watched every symptom here 
for many months, and it is my de- 
liberate conviction that no time 
should now be lost in suspending 
the Act.” ‘I cannot be respon- 
sible,” adds the Lord-Lieutenant, 
“for the safety of the country, if 
power is not forthwith given to the 
Government to seize the chiefs.” 

Now, the first of these communi- 
cations dates so long ago as the 
2ist of January, and the second 
and more alarming seems to have 
been sent off from Dublin Castle on 
the 4th February. Yet on the 7th 
the Lord Chancellor, speaking in 
Her Majesty’s name, and in Her 
Majesty’s presence, assured the 
assembled Lords and Commons of 
England that “a conspiracy against 
life and property has been discover- 
ed in Ireland, having its ramifica- 
tions in many quarters; but that 
the law has proved strong enough 
to cope with the evil, of which the 
most alarming, symptoms may be 
said to have passed away.” 

We do not find that this act of 
spasmodic vigour has had the smal& 
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est effect in removing from any sec- 
tion of the great Liberal party their 
distrust of the Government. Mr. 
Bright, though he assented to the 
measure, did so with undisguised 
reluctance, and charged the English 
Government, by whomsoever ad- 
ministered, with having brought the 
painful necessity on themselves. He 
rang the changes on the old bells 
which ever since the Union have 
jangled out of tune, and took care, 
while admitting that the Home 
Secretary had not overstated his 
case, to add, ‘I believe that if to- 
morrow the majority of the people 
of Ireland had their will, they would, 
had they the power to do so, un- 
moor that island from its fastenings 
in the deep, and would move it out 
at least 2000 miles to the west of its 
present position.” 

We abstain from contesting this 
point, because we are not now 
going into a critical examination 
of one of the most elaborately 
composed and mischievous speeches 
which a British House of Com- 
mons ever suffered to be spoken. 
From first to last, in its broad 
assertions not less than in its in- 
sinuations, it outraged every canon 
of good taste, as well as every prin- 
ciple—we will not say of patriotism, 
but—of humanity. Largely read, 
as it is sure to be, by a people the 
most excitable on the face of the 
earth, it will keep alive in them, 
and exasperate, all those feelings of 
hatred towards England which it 
has been the object of all our recent 
legislation to smooth down; and in 
their anxiety to smooth down which, 
statesmen of every shade of poli- 
tical opinion have gone farther than 
their own sober judgment warned 
them it was just to do. But what 
cares Mr. Bright for that? The 
end and object of his life seems to 
be to create discord between class 
and class. Give him a chance, and 
he will demonstrate to the working 
men of England that their worst 
enemies are the English aristocracy. 
Afford an opening, be it ever so 
small, and he will show the Irish 
that the English aristocracy and the 
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English people are their oppres- 
sors. He cannot hold his peace, 
even on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, when it has been proved to 
his own conviction that unhappy 
Ireland stands upon the brink of 
a desperate and bloody rebellion. 
The Underhills and Gordons never 
said more irritating things to 
the negroes of Jamaica than he 
says to the Fenians of Ireland? 
And yet Mr. Gladstone calls him 
his ‘ honourable friend: ” and 
while he pretends to rebut the 
argument of this manifesto, never 
once stops to condemn the tone in 
which it was delivered. Verily he 
has his reward. The demagogue 
whom he flatters may flatter him 
individually in return; but for the 
Administration of which he is a 
member this same demagogue har- 
bours no other feeling than con- 
tempt. ‘ Within the memory of 
the oldest members,” he said, ‘the 
House has previously been ad- 
dressed in almost the same speech, 
on that same subject, by the same 
member.” Mr. Bright, correct in 
substance, is, in so expressing him- 
self, incorrect in detail. When last 
the Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended in Ireland, Lord John Rus- 
sell brought in and carried the bill. 
But what of that? Lord John was 
undoubtedly supported on the oc- 
casion by Sir George Grey — the 
Whig Cabinet, not its chief, being 
responsible for the measure. But 
this circumstance, instead of allay: 
ing, can but add to the surprise 
of the Liberals, that within living 
memory the necessity of breaking 
in upon the constitution of the 
country should rise only when a 
Liberal Administration happens to 
be in office. Men who reason thus 
are not ignorant—no reader of his- 
tory can be—that first when the 
French Revolution agitated Europe, 
and again in 1818, the Tories, 
wielding the powers of the State, 
suspended the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and were censured by the Whigs 
for doing so. But these were 
times when it is assumed that 
the principles of Government were 
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very little understood; when pro- 
tection to native industry was in 
commerce the fashionable creed, 
and navigation laws, and laws 
against combinations and seditious 
writing and speaking, were in force. 
Living under such a system, it 
was in the ordinary course of events 
that the King’s Government, when- 
ever it was alarmed, should ask for 
powers to put the people down; 
and that a haughty House of 
Lords, and a House of Commons 
composed chiefly of the nominees 
of boroughmongers, should give 
the Government whatever powers 
they desired. But if all that has 
been effected since 1818 in the 
way of free trade and parliament- 
ary reform fail to litt us above 
the old Tory level, what, we 
should be glad to know, are the 
benefits which the country derives 
from a liberal policy, guided and 
directed by a Liberal Administra- 
tion ? 

Very many gentlemen who take 
their seats behind the Ministerial 
benches are beginning to see mat- 
ters in this light, and to reason, 
awkwardly enough, about them. 
They are willing to admit that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland is as necessary now 
as it was eighteen years ago. But 
then comes the question, Whence 
can such necessity arise? Has 
Ireland been really well governed 
for the last thirty-five years—gov- 
erned, that is to say, for its own 
sake, and not for the sake of keep- 
ing a particular clique of statesmen 
in office? Or have our chiefs made 
duty give way to convenience 
when it suited them, and played for 
party purposes with very awkward 
tools? Why did they coalesce 
years ago with Daniel O’Connell, 
applaud his wild appeals to an ex- 
citable people, and protect him in 
his own person from the legiti- 
mate consequences? Why did 
they never move hand or foot to 
repress or even to discourage the 
seditious teaching of prelates, 
priests, and laymen whose loyalty 
to Liberalism seems to be co-ex- 
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tensive with their avowed hostility 
to the established institutions of 
the country? It is very well in Sir 
George Grey to affirm it is politic 
as well as gencrous in Mr. Disraeli 
to assume that this Fenian con- 
spiracy is a thing of foreign growth ; 
that it has no root in the political 
passions which influence a free 
country. Directly and _ ostensibly 
the movement may not be pro- 
duced by “agrarian crimes or reli- 
gious grievances.” And the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood undoubt- 
edly oppose and discourage it by 
all the means in their power. 
But, in the history of the world, 
has it ever come to pass that a na- 
tion has become ripe for revolt 
without previous training, or that 
all at once a scheme so extrava- 
gant as this which is to be put 
down in Ireland, has been devised, 
unless the people were prepared 
for it by a long previous course 
of dissatisfaction with the powers 
that be? We do not find our- 
selves very often in accord that 
Mr. Roebuck, but we confess that 
in his reply to Mr. Bright there is 
a good deal to which we give our 
entire assent. He hit the right nail 
upon the head when he gave to 
agitators (clerical not less than lay) 
the credit of having educated the 
Irish people up to the point at 
which the Queen’s Ministers in- 
form us they have at length ar- 
rived :— 

“There is another point also on which 
I shall, with the permission of the House, 
say a few words—it relates to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood. The Roman Catho- 
lic clergy have up to a very late period 
preached sedition in Ireland. They have 
taught the Irish people to hate English 
tule. They find, however, that they have 
carried the thing a little too far, and that 
they have done a mischief which recoils 
upon themselves.—(Cheers.) Now, for- 
sooth, they are wonderfully loyal ; oh 
yes, Sir, loyal when danger knocks at 
their own doors, but for years they have 
been preaching sedition.—(No, no.) I 
say ‘Yes’ (hear, hear); and there is, I 
think, under all circumstances of the 
case, not very much difficulty in ac- 
counting for the present condition of 
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Ireland. It has unfortunately been the 
fashion among a certain class of politicians 
to preach up what is called nationality ; 
but no great empire was ever made up of 
one nationality. That is done by the 
combination of nationalities, and he who 
seeks to propagate the contrary doctrine, 
and thus to dissever a nation, is not 
[pointing, amid cheers and laughter, to 
Mr. Bright] a statesman.” 


Parliament has assented to the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and suspended it is in Ireland 
for six months. It remains for 
the Government to make the best 
use that it can of the extraordinary 
powers which the Legislature has 
intrusted to it. We are sorry to 
say that Ministers have not shown 
themselves at the outset quite so 
judicious as they might have been. 
The arrests made in Dublin on 
Saturday the 17th ultimo, as they 
occurred before the Act was sus- 
pended, are all, we suspect, illegal ; 
and if not covered by a separate 
act of indemnity, may bring those 
under whose authority they took 
place into trouble. But more than 
this remains to be inquired into. 
There are minds so sceptical as to dis- 
trust the extent of the danger, and 
to attribute the vigorous Irish policy 
of Ministers to a cause quite apart 
from Fenianism and its threats. 
The Reform Bill will choke the 
Ministers if they bring it on within 
the period promised by Lord Rus- 
sell. If they can but stave it off 
for a few months, or, better still, 
tide over the session without it, 
the chapter of accidents may turn 
up, after all, in their favour. Now, 
what so favourable for such a 
purpose as the diverting of public 
attention into a different channel; 
and what channel so well calculated 
to sweep it beyond the considera- 
tion of franchise, and redistribution 
of seats, and so forth, as the threat 
of a rebellion in Ireland! Besides, 
would any Minister in his senses, 
with the constitution suspended in 
an important section of the United 
Kingdom, ever think of proposing 
a measure of Parliamentary reform 
in which that section could not by 


any possibility participate? And 
have we not the Jamaica question 
yet to answer, and the state of Cey- 
lon and of Australia to consider, 
and the not improbable contin- 
gency before us of a strong remon- 
strance from the Government of 
the United States against the arrest, 
and especially the illegal arrest, of 
colonels, captains, and _ generals, 
still or recently in its service? With 
all this work in hand, would it 
not be unreasonable to expect that 
even Lord Russell should hazard so 
bold a stroke as the introduction 
into Parliament within a month of 
his promised Reform Bill? If the 
choice lay with Ministers, we cannot 
doubt that such would be their po- 
licy ; we are not prepared to say that 
such are not their intentions. They 
all know (except, perhaps, Lord Rus- 
sell) that their chances of carrying 
& measure, prepared upon the mo- 
del supplied by Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Baines, are slender indeed; and we 
have never heard that they have so 
much as considered, far less resolv- 
ed upon adopting, any other. But 
for this, among other reasons, the 
Liberals distrust them. They say, 
and say truly, that for the reti- 
cence which Lord Russell now af- 
fects there can be no just reason. 
In 1831 Lord Grey exhibited great 
wisdom in keeping a veil over his 
intended scheme till he should 
be able to lay it on the table of 
the House of Commons. But why 
Lord Russell should affect secrecy 
when secrecy can do him no good 
—why, on the contrary, he should 
not speak out to the deputations 
from Birmingham and Lambeth 
which wait upon him—is a ques- 
tion which we doubt whether even 
he can answer. At all events, 
the result of such unnecessary 
caution is to deepen the distrust 
which, for other reasons, prevails 
among his supporters. Take the 
following manifesto on the subject 
by the ‘Times,’ and judge of the 
temper which is needed to call it 
forth from a journal so long and 
deeply pledged to Liberal measures ; 

‘If Lord Russell is quite sure about 
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his measure, and if he has ascertained 
by the usual process of inquiry that he 
is sure of a good majority, there is an 
end of all argument, and he was perfect- 
ly right not to go into the question on 
the opening night. We only think that 
in this case Government might have been 
ready with their Bill, which cannot de- 
pend on the exact accuracy of statistical 
returns. But if there be still a shade of 
doubt as to the measure to be proposed, 
and if the horoscope of the session has 
not yet been cast, we think Lord Rus- 
sell might have descended into the arena 
with Lord Grey, and said something to 
allay the apprehensions of those who de- 
rive their ideas of Parliamentary reform 
from the last great occasion. Lord Grey 
states very fairly and very clearly the 
necessity for a complete and final seitle- 
ment, to last for a generation. It was 
for the sake of a settlement, and upon 
that solemn undertaking, that a large 
section of Parliament agreed to a meas- 
ure which they believed to be very in- 
jurious, and certainly an entire abdication 
of power for many years to come. They 
thought it not too great a price to be 
paid for rest and contentment, for the 
reconciliation of estranged classes, for 
the restoration of the people to the com- 
mon duties of life, and of Parliament to 
ordinary law-making. Though the Re- 
form Act did indeed, as Lord Grey says, 
take away the breath of some promoters 
as well as many supporters, its complete- 
ness was its life and success. It evident- 
ly, from the first, left nothing more to be 
done, except a few matters of detail. It 
was called a revolution by its foes, a new 
Constitution by many of its friends. So 
entire was it, that a dozen separate inter- 
ests which had held their respective sec- 
tions of the House good for scores of 
years, proclaimed that henceforth they 
would have no voice in Parliament—they 
were ousted, dethroned, and marked out 
for every possible injury. Every bor- 
ough, every franchise, every boundary, 
every grouping, was battled over as if it 
was to last at least the life of the debat- 
ers. There was a great deal of work to 
be done in the reform of institutions, but 
reform of Parliament was to be now done 
once for all. But, says Lord Russell, Mr. 
Hume expected more; and Mr. Bright 
may be mistaken, as Mr. Hume was, If 
there is anything in the parallel—which 
there certainly is not—then it appears 
Lord Russell does indeed expect that a 
large reduction of the town and county 
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franchise will not be a stepping-stone to 
something more, and that it will be as 
complete and long-lived a finality as the 
last Reform Act has proved to be. That 
is the only inference that can be drawn 
from his protest against the theory of 
the ‘ stepping-stone.’ We must conclude 
that the question which has engaged his 
mind now for many months is not whe- 
ther Reform should proceed by instal- 
ments, but whether it would be wise, 
right, and possible to do a little in the 
redistribution of seats. He has come to 
the conclusion that the distribution of 
seats must be let alone—that the fran- 
chise is all that can be improved, and 
that this improvement will not be a step- 
ping-stone to a redistribution of seats, 
or any other important Parliamentary 
changes. That conclusion may, of course, 
be sound, but it must rest upon consider- 
ations not yet within our knowledge. 
Nor is it sufficient that further changes 
may be postponed beyond Lord Russell’s 
day, and beyond the day of many a 
younger man. The continued agitation 
of the subject is as great an evil as a too 
rapid succession of changes. Even if the 
threatened seats do hold out for ten or 
twenty more years, they will hold out 
against a constant siege. That is a state 
of things injurious to legislation, for the 
special interest will always be found in- 
consistent with the national. Indeed, we 
hardly think Lord Grey has overstated 
the effect of impending reform on the 
legislation of the last seven years. Lat- 
terly there has been a sort of armistice 
of faction—or an interregnum, as many 
have called it—and a little work has been 
done. But an Administration pledged 
to reform, and only enabled to put it 
off from year to year, has thereby lost 
some of the efficiency proper to a more 
fixed and resolute position.” 


With this long extract from a 
paper which, if it do nothing else, 
reflects with great accuracy the 
feelings of the party which it sup- 
ports, we may bring our essay to a 
close. We have not, it will be seen, 
entered into any controversy with 
the Government, or the friends of 
the Government, on the subject of 
their general policy—we do not 
pretend to know what the Minister- 
ial policy is to be—but we have 
shown, on the other hand, that 
little confidence is reposed in the 
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statesmen who make up the present 
Administration, and have accounted, 
as it appears to us, with sufficient 
accuracy for the circumstance. Go 
where you will, converse with whom 
you may, the same sentiment greets 
you—here with exultation, there 
with regret, ‘‘ They are so feeble.” 
“They are so entirely without a 
controlling hand to guide them.” 
“They are evidently so much at a 
loss what line to take, and how to 
take it.” The Whigs are falling off 
from them; the Peelites are used 
up; Mr. Cardwell and the Attorney- 
General are all that remain of that 
clever and conceited band, of whom 
the late Lady Theresa Lewis used 
to say ‘‘that they were always put- 
ting themselves up to auction, and 
always buying themselves in again.”’ 
And, in the room of these respecta- 
bilities, Ministers are allying with 
themselves young Radicals, whom 
few persons know and fewer still 
are disposed to trust. As for Lord 
Russell, his influence is at an end. 
He has become a sort of Old Mar of 
the Mountain upon the party which 
he once pr tended to lead. And 
even as regards Mr. Gladstone him- 
self, whether it be that he is dis- 
satisfied with his chief, or that, in 
striving to become courteous, he 
falls into feebleness, nothing can 
be much less dignified or encour- 
aging than the attitude which he 
assumes in the House of Com- 
mons. He absolutely fawns upon 
Mr. Bright. He quits his place 
in the centre of the Ministerial 
bench, and sits down beside the 
member for Birmingham, below the 
gangway, to consult or conciliate him 
before he rises to speak; and when he 
does speak, the compliments which 
are showered upon the great tribune, 
disgust his own side of the House 
quite as much as they offend the 
good taste of the other. It is 
only when he has to answer Mr. 
Disraeli, as he did on the occasion 
of the Irish debate, that some- 
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thing of the old fire, without much 
of the old consciousness of success, 
shows itself. He must be in a bad 
way when of his closing address on 
the memorable 17th ult. the fol- 
lowing estimate was made by one 
of his most enthusiastic admirers :— 

“‘ Mr, Gladstone wound up the debate 
in a speech of rather inconvenient length, 
full of his characteristic merits and de- 
fects, interspersing sentences adorned by 
great felicity of thought and expression 
with much that was commonplace and 
obscure. He urged that nothing was good 
out of its time, and that the business of 
the day was to take measures for the sup- 
pression of the conspiracy rather than to 
consider the grievances of Ireland. But 
having laid down this sound position, he 
travelled back to the Rebellion of ’98, 
and entered into a defence of the Govern- 
ment, the more unnecessary as it was 
quite evident that there would be no 
effective opposition to the motion, and 
the House of Lords had been some time 
waiting for the Bill.” 

It appears to us that a Govern- 
ment so feeble, so entirely dis- 
trusted by its own friends, cannot 
long go on. Let us hope that it 
will not leave behind it, when it 
relinquishes office, such a legacy of 
troubles as must render good Goy- 
ernment, under the constitution as it 
now is, impossible in this country. 

Since the preceding pages went 
to press, indications more and more 
marked of the utter imbecility of 
her Majesty’s Ministers crowd upon 
us. The ‘Times’ exultingly tells 
us that Lord Russell’s Reform Bill 
has been recast. The ‘Telegraph,’ 
understood to be favoured by the 
Cabinet, treats the announcement 
with disdain. Lord Russell meets 
a deputation from Glasgow, and 
fences with them pleasantly; while 
Mr. Gladstone, in the House of 
Commons, frankly declares that 
members may ask what questions 
they please, but they will get no 
answer out of him. What the end 
will be of all this, it needs no great 
amount of sagacity to foretell. 





